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The Crowning Work of | 
Encyclopedia Building $6-00 


No Better Encyclopedea at Five Times its Cost. 








Complete in 8 volumes, each 5 1-2x8 inches in size and 1 1-2 inehes thick. Each volume averages over 500 pages, 
or 4176 pages in all, Contains over 1000 illustrations. 4 complete atlas of the world printed in colors, representing 
every portion of the globe. Printed on good paper in clear, readable type and are durably, handsomely bound in green 
vellum de tuxe cloth, with red leather labels stamped in gold. Th* whole set is shipped in a strong wooden box and 
weighs 16 pounds. 


Winston’s Encyclopedia 


Edited by CHARLES MORRIS, Editor-in-Chief; FRANCIS T. FUREY, A. M., Pro- 
fessor of History and Literature; A. R. SPOFFARD, Ex-Librarian of Con- 
gress: CHARLES ANNANDALE, A. M., LL. D., British Museum} and 
other Eminent Specialists. 


Complete in Every Department of Human Knowledge 














The range of this work covers every phase of history, invention, discovery and 
science in the world. Ali subjects are placed in one alphabetical arrangement. It 
is a regular encyclopedia in the full meaning of the word and stands the most 
searching examination. Clear, accuratate articles by competent authorities treat all 
subjects with sufficent fullness. Pronunciation of proper names; scientific names of 
animals, plants, etc., in addition to popular names; places, persons living and dead, 
characters of literature; these are some of the features of this work not found in 
larger encyclopedias. It is not a reprint but is thoroughly up-to-date, as shown in 
the following list of some of the subjects included: History—Each country of the 
world treated separately at length, including Servia, Norway, Panama Canal, etc. 
Biography—Great men and women, dead and living, including Haakon VII, 
Roosevelt, Taft, etc. Seciemce—Astronomy, Chemistry, Botany, Electricity, 
Geology, Physiology, Meteorology, Light, Heat, including Radium, etc. Inven- 
tion—Including Wireless Telegraphy, Aeroplanes, etc. The World’s Pro- 
gress—lIn -Discovery, Industries, Manufacturies, Mechanics, New Processes, etc. 
Religions— Denominations, Sects, Schisms, Orders, etc. Geography—Conti- 
nents, Oceans, Cities, Towns, Mountains, Rivers, etc,; Animals, Plants, of all 
species; Archeology, Government, Labor Problems, Military and 
Naval affairs. battles, wars, etc.; all these subjects and many more are handled in 
detail in all the thousands of sub-divisions which they comprise. 


How We Can Sell It So Low 


Notwithstanding the low price of Winston’s Ency- 
clopedia, it is not a ‘‘cheap” work. Nothing that 
should be in an encyclopedia isomitted. It gives you 
the information you want on every subject, in simple 
language, free from technicalities. As manufactur- 
tion shows it to be a work of genuine excellence. | ers we save you many profits. Winston's Encyclope- 
The compilers have aimed to create a handy, con- dia is printed and bound in our own plant, equipped 
cise, yet comprehensive reference work that would | with the most modern machinery for making books 
meet the needs of the average home, and they have , attractively, durably and economically. We sa 
; | profits usually paid by publishers to printers and 

binders. We have been in business in the same 
street for twenty-five years and our reputation ex- 
tends the world over as publishers of several thou- 
sand standard and copyright books and over 600 
styles of Bibles. Our entire reputation stands back 
of this Encyclopedia. j 


Endorsed by Purchasers, Educators and Reviewers 

G. M, PHILLIPS, Prin. State Normal School, West Chester, 
Pa,, says: ‘It is accurate and up-to-dade. I know 
of no Oyclopedia which gives so much reliable and 
valuable informatién at such smal! cost as this one.” 
The Chicago Reeord-Herald says: *‘A careful examina- 


done just what they set out to do. It covers 
the departments of science, geography, discovery, 
i. politics, industry, invention, etc., with 
sufficient fulness to meet the needs of almost any- 
” W, W. Ehrhart, Supt. of Schools, Mahanoy, City, 
Pa., says: ‘I have examined the Cyclopedia and 


found it to be just what is claimed for it, 


For Sale at All Booksellers or Sent Direct on 

















Normal Courses at Home 


The American Correspondence Normal 
is the Pioneer School giving instruction by 
mail. It was organized in 1889 and since 
then has given instruction to nearly 40,000 
students in the United States and foreign 
countries. 

Personal Instruction 

The great success of our Instruction by 
Mail is due to the personal attention given 
to every detail by our Corps of Instructors. 
All of the work of the student is thoroughly 


r 


corrected each week and returned with suc. 


gestions and criticisms. This assistance 
the student could not secure at a_ resident 
school. 





“For Whom Our Courses are Designed 


For the Pupil preparing or expecting to teach. 

For the Young Teacher who is not so fully prepared for his work as he 
should be. 

For the Teacher who is prevented from having a better school and. salary 
for lack of proper training. 

For Any Teacher whio feels the need of a thorough review incertain subjects. 

For Any One who desires to improve his education and who has a little 
spare time to-devote to reading and study. 

For Any One who desires a complete business education. 





As Thorough as School 


Ihave been greatly bene- 
fited by pursuing the Nor- 
\ mal and Advanced Normal 
Courses, and feel better qual- 
ified to do my work as teach- 
: er. [have spent three years 

jin one of the best schools of 
} higher learning in this state, 
and find the instruction giv- 
en by the A. C. N. to be as 
thorough as that received 
there. I think the articles 
on Methods of Teaching are worth the entire 






Have No Equal 

Ihave completed the Nore 
mal and Advanced Normal 
Courses, and found them 
highly satisfactory. In pre- 
paring forexamination 
these Courses have no equal 
as they enable oue to con- 
tinue teaching and at the 
same time have a systematic 
course ofinstruction. Ihave 
found the courses to be even 
more beneficial than  rep- 
sented. LIpDA J. JENNESS, 
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Either Plan Below 


If you have any hesitation about sending Most people will prefer to send $6.00 
GM cash with onder, we will send the com- with the order for Winston’s Encyclope- 
plete set et our expense, subject to free dia. The complete set will be shipped at 






























ination for ten days in your own home. | once, express prepaid, and no further pay- 
* You will be ander no nen to pur- | ment of any kind is required. Our reputa- + 
,% chase, and no agent will sent to see | tion, credit and large resources guarantee 
4? you. The decision will rest entirely | that your money will be promptly and s P 
‘e 4 with you. If not satisfied, return the | cheerfully refunded in fall if you are r) @ 
$¢% @ books at our expense. If satisfied, pay | not entirely satisfied. By this plan Ow S4 
% % $1.00 and $1.00a month tilla total of | you save the extra dollar which we Y ae 
5 e% °? % $7.00 is paid. This privilege costs charge to cover cost of bookkeeping y Se 
%*.% &Y one dollar more than if you send | if the set is sent for examination my & oe & 
Gow, % % cash with order. Use this cou- and payment on the installment & es vs 
Ste Oo, % e pon. Sample p mailed on | plan. ev So 
Cease, *h application. Give reference. | eo RS > oe 
% Wy. fx SVES 
% 0 % P98 
eae THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., OP oS 
; Y = 
y. “gee M, . Winston Bldg., 1006-1008 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Ss. ee 
% Ox hae es Capital $700,000, “Reference: Dunn, Bradstreet, POR 
“e 2 0%, tO Any National Bank or Trust Co, ss RA o 
/ Ss, & oS 0 
% De. % Representatives Wanted. 2t"- FF SSS 
% ° 6 pine % men and women can derive splendid & Seo 9 
%, At exe, % from the sale of this work . es : 
° 7% % in communities where wé are Bs SEs ’ 
nde & not represented, Full partie- SSSPe S 
_'». Fer ars furnished 0. appli- Sos #.- 
: er eation. _ Address De- CSAS © SS . 
5 "Be d partment. N, sos LS ve 
“ e&S SIP FT FY! 











cost of the Course. I contemplate enrolling Barberton, OQ?..v, 


for another course soon, 
EARL RAY CASTRO, 


Would Not Take $100 for the Course 


The benefits of the Advanced Normal Course 
are countless and sterling. I would not take 


R ldale, W. Va. 
wares “s Increase of $10.00 a Month 


I have received an increase of $ic.0o per 
month in the same school, I would recom- 
mend the Normal Course to anyone wishing 


ollars for what the course prov- to review and to broaden his mind in those 
— eer SR.M.-AMBROSE, subjects. MERRITT W. WERKHEISER. 
Leua, Il. 


Louisville, Ky. 





Full information in Catalog... It is Free. 


Send for it Today 





Courses of Instruction 
NORMAL ae ' Place across (X) before the | 
Arithmetic Physiology Civil Government courses or subjects in which you 
Grammar Geography Theory and Practice | are especially interested; write 
History your name and address below 
ADVANCED NORMAL and mail to us 
Algebra Rhetoric Literature 
Geometry Physical Geog. Psychology NAMEP...... AS See 
SCIENTIFIC ; 
General History Physics Zoology fe A FS eee 
Astronomy Chemistry History of | 
Botany Education | nee oa, 2 ea 
Students Commercial Arithmetic 
Drawing Commercial Law RROD, cc chcvcas STATE coe. se-ssssscesor 
Penmanship Letter Writing | _ All‘courses and subject: fully 
eeping Shorthand Spelling described in catalog. Ask for it. 











AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL 


111. Main Street Dansville, N. Y. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


‘Devoted to the Interests of American School Teachers 


Ten Numbers Each Ycar September to June Inclusive 
10c a copy; 75 cents a year; two years for $1.00. 
PUBLISHED AT 
DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
BY 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
. W. J. BEECHER, Vice-Pres. 
M. H. FOWLER, Sec’y. 


F. A. OWEN, President, 
Cc. KE. SHucts, Treas. 

NELLIE G, PETTICREW, 
Epivrors. 


NELLIE McCABE, 


oon Coutributieus for ‘ bliccilon should be addressed to Nellie 
. Petticrew, Piqua, Ohio. 


S geerien 4 DEPARTMENT—-DANSVILLE, N, Y, 
. KE. Gardner, Manager. 
NEw YorRK Onvice. Suite 5so1o, No. 1 Madison Ave., 
M. S. Peet in charge. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 112 DEARBORN STREET, 
Wm. EK. Herman in charge. 


Copyright, 1909, by F. A. Owen Publishing Co, 








THE NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is published the middle of the 
month previous to the dateit bears, and should reach subscribers 
before the first of the month, It is published only during the 
schoot year, numbers for July and August being omitted, 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS=Should a subscriber wish his address 

changed he should give both the old and the new address, 

ENEWALS. ‘We must not be expected to carry subscriptions 
indefinitely and to insure no interruption in receiving NORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR renewal fees should be sent promptly at expiration, 
In reuvewing you are privileged to take advantage of any of the 
combination offers regularly appearing on this page. 

SEND MONEY inauy safe way bit do not sepd stamps unless 
absolutely necessary. Ex press orders cost no more than post otrice 
money Orders;: They can be procured atany express oftice and 
we prefer them. Make money orders payable to I. A, Owen Pub- 
lishing Co, Do net send ¢ hecks., 


GENTS are wanted to represent this journal in each 
locality, also at /nstitutes, Associctions, cfc. Sample copies and all 
necessary material for. doing-successful work furnished free 
on application. — - 

OUR GUARANTEE TO ‘SUBSCRIBERS— We guarantee the 
reliability of every advertisement appearing in Normal [nstructor. 
Wetutend that our subscribers shall deal with our advertisers in 
the tullest confidence that they willbe fairly treated. If by any 
oversight some advertisement should appear through which any 
subseriber 1s imposed upon or dishonestly dealt with, we will make 
cood to such subscriber the full amount of loss sustained, The 
ouly conditions of this offer are that the subscriber must mention 
Normal Instructor when writing to advertisers, and that com- 
plaint must be made within thirty days after date of issue of 
Magazine contaiving the advertisement. Read all advertisements 
earefully, so that you fully understand them. ‘They are an epitome 
of the business life of today, are full of interest and worth any- 
one’s time and attention, 

Entered as second-class mail matter September 15, 1906, 
. oftice Dansville, Nv ¥., under the Act of 
Congress of March 3, 187%, 


at the post 
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[Every Day Plans Now $1.00 


Every Day PLANS, formerly consisting of four volumes, has been modified by the elimination of the fourth 
or Summer volumeZand is now a three volume set. The price, formerly $1.50, has heen reduced to $1.00, 
Several very liberal combination rates are made including Normal Instructor, Primary Plans, Pathfinder, 
Seeley's Question Book and The Year’s Entertainments. Every Day Ptans should be in the hands of all 
progressive teachers and we shall be pleased if the reduction in price makes it possible for. larger numbers to 
procure and use it. 


Professional Equipment 


Every teacher should provide herself with the best obtainable helps and equipment for her work. It has 
been our constant study for years to provide either directly or through others the best obtainable. in these lines 
and it is as much our business to study the professional needs of teachers as it is the business of a merchant 
to study and supply the requirements of his customer. We feel that we are supplying the best obtainable helps in 
the following:—Normal Instructor—Primary Plans—Every Day Plans—The Year’s Entertainments— 
Seeley’s Question Book—The Pathfinder. 

Every teacher should have as many of these as possible, and when ordering two or more the combination 
prices quoted below should be taken advantage of. 


The Year's Entertainments 


There is a larger demand for Entertainment material than for any other one class of literature and it has been 
our privilege to supply, from our book department, the needs of thousands of teachers annually so far as it has 
been possible from the books, etc., obtainable. There has, however, been a constant demand for something new, 
something different, and we have attempted to supply this demand by the publication of The Year's Entertain- 
ments, a set of ten books, one for each month of the school year. It has been our aim td make these books 
so complete that a teacher having them would need nothing else in this line. The price of the complete set. is 
$1.00, A descriptive advertisement will be found elsewhere in this number. 


Supplementary Reading 


In selecting Supplementary Reading for your pupils you should examine the Instructor Series of Five-Cent 
Classics. ‘The series complete has one hundred tweuty titles, sixty-six Of which are for the first four grades. 
A quarter million of these classics were used last year and the demand is constantly increasing—in fact they 
have displaced all others in thousands of schools. An examination of them and compariso: with others will ex 


plain the reason for this, 
The Pathfinder 


is a weekly news review. It is published at Washington, D. C., and has many advantages, because of loca- 
tion, over any other Current Events paper published. Its sixteen pages, reaching its subscribers fifty-two times 
a year, not only serve to keep one well informed regarding the world’s current history but also provide many 
special articles on important matters of general interest. The Parurinper is alinost as well known in the educa- 
tional field as are Normat [xsrrucror and Primary Prawns and really needs no introduction. Its entire circula- 
tion of nearly fifty thousand weekly is in the educational field. 

Perhaps the strongest thing we can say of the Paruvinper is that we regard it as being the best suited to 
the needs of our subscribers, otherwise we should not offer it to you. 

The price of the Parurinner is $1.00 4 year of fifty-two numbers. 
singly or in any of the numerous combinations offered below. 

ur Times, issued by the publishers of the Pathfinder, is designed for school-room use. For the teacher 

personally, the Pathfinder is generally best, as it is more complete, but every teacher who takes the Pathfinder 
for himself should also have an Our Times club in his school. Ask for terms and particulars. ‘The subscription 
price of Our Times is 80 cents a year (40 issues.)* We receive subscriptions singly or Our Times may be substi- 
tuted for the Pathfinder in any of the combinations listed below, without change of price. 


Subscription Rates and Combination Offers 


We are pleased to accept subseriptious 














Normal Instructor one yeal...........:000.eees00e Dicdiileeiasctvadeteiskuwwsteis Siasesctcce GEO 

Normal Instructor twO yeafS. ..........::-:eseeeeseeenee Lid ixvesheshs ceeadivdlderieis 1.60 

PRBS PIG GIRO YORE ia: eic. 5s sicciscscccccsesvcscesscasescseesnscessssesescoesordcosens . 1.60 

RN A RUE IIB ag oo 5 icciensdcscecsecscdewccceceseecdactessacsecsssecvaccccsevesscese 1.60 

Primary Plans one year, to Normal Instructor Subscribers................ 80 We want a good 
PPC RIGRNON OO UV OBE ies 5s is 1p 005 be 0scedicessocscde sede cocisedlssicresdscccenssscecseceseceve ee 1.00 

Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Both one year.....................e006 1.40 wide-awake teacher to 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Both two years..................:.0048 2.40 solicit subscriptions 
Normal Instructor and Pathfinder, Both one year.... bh ctad 1.40 

Primary Plans and Pathfinder, BOGE ONG YORE 600 siisiscicceiscaticsniessccccsccess 1.50 for Normal Instructor, 
Be IS oo gov ove Seceevaccvdascdascecdecrace $1.90 Primary Plans, Seeley’s 
Normal Instructor one year, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid....$1.27 ’ 

Normal Instructor two years, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid.. 1.52 Question Book, Every 
Primary Plans one year, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid. ......... 1.52 Day Plans, The Year’s 
Primary Plans two years, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid........ 2.12 

Pathfinder one year, and Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid ... 1.52 Entertainments, The 
All THREE One Year, and Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid. $2.42 | ratnocer ond our 


Normal Instructor and Pathfinder, both one year, and Seales" s Q. B...$1.92 


Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, both two years, and Seeley’sQ.B. 2.92 Times in each locality. 


Primary Plans and Pathfinder, both one year, and Seeley’s Q. B......... Liberal Cash Commis- 
Normal Instructor one year, with Every Day Plans, postpaid.............. 1.47 

Normal Instructor two years, with Every Day Plans, postpaid........... 1.72 sions given, or if 
Primary Plans one year, with Every Day Plans, postpaid................ wees 172 ‘ 
Pathfinder one year, and Every Day Plans, postpaid.......................0005 1.72 preferred, a large va- 
Every Day Plans, and Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid...... A ee 1.72 Ticty of choice books. 


Normal Instructor one year and The Year’s Entertainments(10 vols.) 1.47 
Normal Instructor two years and The Year’s Entertainments (10 vols.) 1.72 
Primary Plans one year and The Year’s ren vols.)........ 1.72 


Ask for terms and be 

















SOGUSY GO TIC OERO Me NN in iain von 08k ibs coc bsb 055 08050. vsbcasbscdestvcvecesccddeseboccdéos 1.00 the first to take up the 
Seeley’s Question Book and The Year’ Ss Entertainments (10 vols.)...... 1.72 work in your vicinity. 
I aN NN oo 5 as 5.65 0. Bebe ss yinsnchcnnsccdepatensadycdccaccabereeressedsonseeeBecdooeet 1.00 
Every Day Plans and The Year's Entertainments(10 vols.)................ - 172 
Pathfinder one year and Year’s Entertainment (10 vols.)...................006 1.72 
The Year’s Entertainments (10 vols.).......... bi vives dian daiedgisedandenceseiisntes 1.00 





We Pay You For Your Work 


There is hardly a locality where several new subscriptions to Primary Piaxs and Noxat Iysrrucror can 
not be obtained. No one is so well qualified to speak of the helpfulness of these journals as subscribers them- 
selves and it is therefore natural that many of them should invite their friends to subscribe. Many are con- 
stantly doing this, We appreciate it and pay liberally for the service. We want your co-operation. Write a 
card asking for terms and supplies, But little time will be required and you will find your teacher friends as 
anxious to subscribe as we are to have them. [@~ See liberal offer below. 








EFFORTS 


REWARDED 


Send us Orders for subscriptions to Normal Instructor, Primary Plans, Pathfinder, 
Our Times, Seeley’s Question Book, Every Day Plans, The Year's Entertainments, 
taken singly or in combinations at prices above listed, rémitting the full amount collected to us and we 
will reward you for your services as follows: 

For collecting and remitting $2.00 you can procure your choice of Seeley’s Question Book, Every 
Day Plans or the full set of The Year’s Entertainments. 

For collecting and remitting $3.75 you can obtain any two of these. 


For oper ingens remitting $5.50 you can obtain all three. 


Your own su 






‘ription can not be included. Sample copies of magazines with which to work, on request, 
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"EN MUSIC-LAND. A book 
for little singers, embracing the 
Elements of 

rovokingly irresistable way that} Worth, 
ailing te learn woulk 
ble. onderfully different from 


been offered for Little Tots. Pecul-| merit. 
iarly fitted for the 


woul 
a full aupply of the Choicest 
Children’s 


learn music, or who wish one, as fo 


ed, 50 cents. i 
WE MERRY TUNES FOR 


YE MODERN LADS = STE rant _ nor Cum a coor, Seats. Per dozen, 
LASSES. A successful collec-|mar or Mixed Grades, per doz- | $2.50 postpaid. . 
ne AMERICAN PATRIOTIC 


tion of school songs, containing|en, postpaid. Sample 10 cents. 
sealiont anlectione THE NONABEL 


excellent selections for concerts, 


i exercises, and other|STER, PART III. 
orn ted Sample 15 cents. Per|Schools and advanced singers. #1)and musiccomplete. 5 cents each, 
; per dozen, postpaid. Sample 10 cts.’ 50 cents per dozen, $4 per huudred, 


MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers, 


occasions. 
dozen, $1.50 
Address all orders to 


208, 210, 212 Wright Ave., 








e/ nb 
BRICHT NEW SONCS FOR EVERY CRADE. 


THE NONABEL SONG- 
TERS, A graded Series of Nwi\ COLLECTION. 
usic put in such a/School Song Books of Unusual] Parts I, JI, and I{I of the Nona- 
The richest provision of|bel Songster, complete. This vol- 
d be impossi-|School Music extant. 
umes combine the World's 
the ordinary text book. Contains a/Songs, old and new. The utmost| music fora 
large number of Daintiest, Clev-|care has been taken to include/and concert work. 
erest, and most Pleasing Songs,|only old songs of world-wide pop-|lection extant. Substantially 
both ‘old and new, that have ever|ularity, and new songs of equal|bound in boards. Per dozen, $2.50. 
The result is a collection |Sample, 25 cents. 
rimary room,|of music surpassing in excellence] KRIS 
but equally valuable to any who|any previous y offered. Three vol-/|GLES. Contains 36 of the bright- 
ows: 
NONABETL SONG-!/old and new. 
usic for Entertc‘n-|/STER, PART I. 
ments. Large 4to, elegantly prin .-|mediate or Mixed Grades. 
uozen, postpaid. Sample 10 cents.|los and Choruses 
THE NONABEL SON 


THE NONABEL SONG 
Embraces 


These vol-jume providesa large and most 
Best maton ry ae | collection of popular 

i l grades, and for chorus 
The finest col- 


KRINGLE JIN- 


est, happiest Christmas Songs, both 
Songs of the Christ- 
For inter-| Child, of Jolly St. Nick, and of the 
$1 per| Yule Tide, for young and old. So- 
abundant for 


@-/| Church or School Entertainment. 


SONG-|SONGS., A splendid collection of 
For High|the best patriotic songs. Words 





Send for catalog. 
Lebanon, Ohio. 








CU’LL be better satisfied with the work your scholars do in studying 
color values, if you use Devoe School Water Colors. 


and more reliable. 


No. 122 above, has four colors; Carmine, Ultra-Marine Blue, 
No. 7 brush, Charcoal Gray or another 
Perfect Yellow in place of Black, if wanted. 


Black, Perfect Yellow ; 


No. 118 has 8 half-pans; Crimson, 


Violet, Warm Gray, Cold Gray; 


catalogue; Dept. 3. 


DEVOE 


176 Randolph Street, CHICAGO. 
Fulton and William Streets, New York. 





Gamboge, New Blue, New 
No. 7 Brush. 


_ We make all styles of boxes; colors in tubes, cakes, or half-pans. 
Stains in powder, for Manual Training work. Special rates to schools and teachers. Send for 


They’re better; 


Green, Orange, 


Try our Natural Wood 


1214 Grand Avenue, Kansas City. 








of the national colors, 
never tire of them. 


only thirty cents, 
selves hundreds of times each year. 
Half Set No. 1 

Try, Try Again. 

Well Begun is Half Done, 

Am I Doing Right? 

A Frown is a Cloud, A Smile is Sunshine, 

If I Deceive, Whom Do I Cheat? 

Cod Sees Me. 

Think, 

Do All the Good You Can and Don’t Make a 
Fuss About It 

Will It Pay? 

Paddle Your Own Canoe, 


School-Room Mottoes 


Great thoughts beautifully presented to young people aid greatly in developing their 
mental and moral character and are a source of constant inspiration to them. To aid 
teachers in this great work we have selected twenty genuine gems and have them printed 
on Fine White Bristol Board with beautifnl red and blue ink, which gives a pretty effect 
Tney can be easily read across any schoolroom and children will 
They are about 8x15 inches in size, punched and furnished with colored 
cords just ready for hanging. You furnish only the nails or tacks and the work is done. 

The entire set of twenty will be sent postpaid for only fifty cents. 
You will never regret this investment. 
See list below : 














CLAUDE J. BELL COMPANY, Nashville, Tennessee 





Either half set for 
The mottoes will pay for them- 


Half Set No. 2 
Find a Way or Make a Way. 
Do You Know It, or Only Think You Do? 
How Does Yesterday’s Work Appear Today? 
How Will Today’s Work Appear Tomorrow? 
One Thing at a Time, and That Well Done. 
If I Deceive My Teacher, Who is Cheated ? 
Think Deep, Not Loud. 
Do Right. 
There is a Right Way. 
Wrong Ways. 
Think the Truth, Speak the Truth Act the 
Truth, 


There Are Many 


'cles you desire. 
| zines subscribed for in the homes of your 
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INSTRUCTOR 


Magazine Gleanings 


By Annie Stevens Perkins 
Ep!ToR’s NoTE:—All communications for this 


department should be addressed to Mrs, Annie’ 


Stevens Perkins, Lynnfield Centre, Mass. Mrs. 
Perkins will reply to letters enclosing: a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope, personally. 

If the ee relate to matters outside the 
scope of the department, as has often hap- 
pened, Mrs. Perkins will give a reply to the best 
of her ability, if ten cents is enclosed. 


Letter to Correspondents 
DEAR FRIENDS :— 

The summer magazines have been giv- 
ing some excellent material for your use. 
In the September number of Normal In- 
structor, a part of these were noted and 
you will find more in this number, as 
well as certain gleanings from September 
issues. 

I wish others of you would write to 
tell me how you obtain and use the arti- 
Do you use the maga- 


pupils? This is always a good plan, as it 
brings home and school together. In 
many of the Sunday School papers and 
home papers of almost entirely local cir- 
culation, one can often find usable ma- 
terial. We should not despise small pub- 
lications if they are clean and well edited. 
It would be impossible to note here all 
that a teacher might use. But most of 
the articles suggested here are of the 
very highest class, written by the best 
authors and illustrated by the best known 
artists in the field today. They are au- 
thors and artists with whose names you 
should be somewhat conversant. 

One teacher asked about the way to 


| know who are the well-known writers and 
| illustrators of the day. 


She said she had 
seen references to certain names with 
which she was not at all familiar and the 
flames were referred to in such a manner 
that she felt she must be ignorant not to 
know the work and aueling of their 
owners. All] teachers should be able to 
settle such questions by referring to 
‘*Who’s Who’’—one book of which deals 
with names one should he more or less 
familiar with who are residents abroad 
and one which contains names of Amer- 
ican authors, judges, statesmen, etc. 

When you are studying China, you 
will appreciate, and like to use _ to- 
gether, the two articles noted below, one 
from Harper’s and one from Everybody’s. 
There are two installments of the Har- 
per’s article, in the July and August 
numbers. You can also use as companion 
articles, the ‘‘ Boy's Experience at Gettys- 
burg’’ and the recently-delivered oration 
of the Secretary of War. 

The fascinating Scribner article on the 
‘*Black Forest Pathway’’ will appeal to 
you as you study Germany. Ask the 
pupils to find in the August Everybody’s 
two pictures of the Black Forest to add 
to the interest of the Scribner’s article 
and let them tell you the practical story 
of conservation which these illustrate. 
Let them search a little,—but you may 
be told to look on pages 225 and 232; pic- 
tures illustrating ‘‘Handmade Forests,’’ 
by John L. Matthews. 

I have not gleaned from the August 
Review of Reviews for the reason that 
there happens to be contained in this 
number so many answers to your queries 
that I wish to speak of it here. 

The teacher who desired ‘‘ Reclamation 
material’’ will find much to use in the 
illustrated article on Colorado, a record 
of a wonderful ‘‘ Reclamation Triumph ;’’ 
there is an interesting ‘‘Taft frontis- 
piece,’’ with note; the Tariff discussions 
are succinctly reported under telling cap- 
tions; the President’s summer home-life 
is written about and illustrated ; South 
American and foreign affairs which we 
need especially to kuow about, and about 
which certain of you have askedin your 
letters, are commented upon (especially 
Persia) ; ‘‘India in Transition’’ by Saint 
Nihal Singh, with illustrations (photo- 
graphs and a Calcutta view). In relation 
to the Persian work, see tlhe map on page 
157 and the pictures on pages 225-227. 

I wish to thank the teachers who sent 
souvenir cards from Alaska and the Ex- 
position. A collection of postal cards is 
wonderfully helpful in schoolroom work 
and helps to vivify impressions. 

Yours very truly, 
ANNIE STEVENS PERKINS. 


‘*Rothenburg the Picturesque.’’ Robert 
Haven Schauffler. July Century, page 
348, nine pictures of value and interest. 
On page 353 is an incident of a hostess of 














Perfect penmanship—fine hair lines and 
even shading—is only possible when 
the pen is perfect. The smoothly | 
rounded points, eventemper, cor- 
rect form and great elasticity of 


pencerian 


teel Dens 
make man’s “hand” a | 










every 
goodone. Absolutely right for 
_. every kind of writing. A sample 
card of 12 different kinds sent free 
for 6 cents postage. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
349 Broadway, New York, 

























The Best_Text_on Agri- 
culture for Public Schools 


It is a question of but a little time until 
Agriculture will be required in every state. 
Are you prepared to teach this subject? If 
not, or if you are already teaching this 
subject GET THE BEST BOOK. 


Nolan’s One Hundred Lessons 
in Elementary Agriculture 


By ARETAS W. NOLAN, 


Professor of Horticulture, West Virginia 
University, 
Formerly Principal Schools, Lima, Indiana. 





This is the most practical and teachable 
book published, Every lesson has been 
tested in actual school room practice. A 
laboratory book with the farm or school 
garden as the laboratory. Endorsed by the 
highest authorities. Des:riptive circular 
free. Correspondence inv ted. 


Price of Book Sixty-Five Cents, Postpaid. 


Discounts to dealers and schools, 


THE ACME PUBLISH'NG COMPANY, 
Publishers, Printers and Blar.k Book Manufacturers, |} 
MORGANTOWN, WEST VIRGINIA. | 


HOW TO PASS EXAMINATIONS} 


PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 
These past examinations, reviewed carefully, will 
prepare the student to passany teachers, Regents 
or Civil Service examination offered in any state 
in the Union, These examinations were pre- 
pared, nearly all of them, under the direct super- 
vision of Judge Draper, State Commissioner of 
Edueation for New York. 


NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS 
PAST — WITH ANSWERS COMPLETE 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
eo) 
25 | 








Com. DraPeR 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Arithmetic,* 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Grammar, 

14 Yrs. Exam. in Geography, 
14 Yrs. Exam. in. Psysiology, 














14 Yrs, Exam. in Methods, 2510 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Civil Gov., 251, 
14 Yrs. Exam. in U. S. Hist., 25). 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Eng. Comp., 225 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Bookkeeping, 25: 
14 Yrs. Exam. in School Law, 23 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Algebra,* 254° 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Gen. Hist., 2254? 
14 Yrs. “~~~. t» Rhetoric, 257% 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Literature, 25’ 


14 Yrs. Exam. in Astronomy, 


hae 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Botany, 25.14 

















14 Yrs, Exam. in Chemistry, 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Zoology, 

14 Yrs. Exam. in Geology, 

14 Yrs. Exam. in Latin, 

14 Yrs. Exam. in School Econ., with Ans 

*Solutions given to all problems, 

Price of any one subject 25 cents; any 14 subjects, $1.50) 
the 22 subjects complete for $2.00, which is less than 10 cen’ 
for each subject, : ™ 
Ball Publishing Co., 

Sirs: Allow me to express my praises for your books entitie? 
Fourteen Years in Regents E: inati e assi I, re- 
ceived from these books aided me in passing the January Regents. 





By 





Very respectfully yours, 
” EDWARD T. O'CONNOR, 
Mar. 6, 1909, P. O. Department, Buffalo, N. Y., , 


BALL PUBLISHING CO. , 20x». rocuester, i‘. ¥. 


| TEACH 7 


SOU LMP Sif) 
i= a ee 


1 won the World’s First Prize in Penman- 
ship. By my new system I can make an ex- 
pert penman of you by mail. I also teach 
Book-keeping and Shorthand. Am_ placing. 
my students as instructors in commercial col- 
leges. If you wish to become a better penman, 
write me._ I will send you FREE one of my © 
Favorite Pens and a copy of the Ransomerian 
Journal. Inclose stamp. 


Cc. W. RANSOM, 
287 Reliance Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
























tv 
‘ 


for Debates and Essays. Prepared 
OUTLINES to order on given Subjects. ~; $1.00: 





each, P. S, Hallock, Box 157,: Wilmington, Del. ; 
Py INVITATIONS, ANNOUNCEMENTS,-ETC: 

100 in script lettering, including two 

@ Ing sets of Envelopes, $2.50. — Write for: 
Sanples. 100 Visiting Cards, a 

N. Ott Engraving Co.; 1073 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa} 
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October 1909 
I WILL MAIL ONE 
prec ren nee ear 
LATTAS BOOK 
FOR @ 
TEACHERS 


Address J. 8 LATA, Goaar Foie, town, U8. A 
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~ To you on TRIAL 


l.atta’s Book for Teachers contains more help- 
ful aids, devices and suggestions for rural teach- 
rrimary teachers and for teachers of all 
grades than you can find in any other book. It 
is oN I2.inches, contains 160 pages and weighs 
nearly one pound. There is no other book like it. 
Write for one now and answer the following ques- 
{tous > 

low many terms have you taught? 

Now many pupils have you enrolled? 

What plan books are you using? 

‘What school papers are you taking? 

'Are you teaching a rural school? 

If in a graded school, what grade? 
Answer the above questions and I will mail you 
ny book on trial, I will also tell you how to use 
itso as to get splendid results. If the book fails 
to please you I will send postage for its returu, 
The price is 50 cents but you need not send the 
money until you have examined the book, What 
niore could you ask? Write for it now. 


Address, JOHN LATTA, 
Box 23, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


200 Teachers Wanted 


We shall place at least two hundred 
. teachers next fall. 


ors, 








If you wish to come west don't wait 
until the last minute. Register now 
so we shall have time to get you just 
what you want, 

Send for our free booklet, ‘*Where 
Teaching Pays.’ It tells all about 
t educational conditions in the west. 


BROWN SCHOOL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 















CHOOL SUPPLIES Catalogue mailed 
¢ free toany address, 

ntertainment, Books and Supplies, Dialogues, 
beakers, Plays, Drills, Marches, Teachers’ Books, 
iestion’ Books, Dictionaries, Reward, Honor, 
erit, Credit, Drawing, Reading, Number, Motto, 
phabet. Stenc il, Sewing, Busy Work, and Report, 
Cards. Blackboard Stenc ils, Colored Pegs, Sticks, 
Reads, Tablets, Papers, Stars, Raffia, Flags, Peg 
ao Blackboards, Crayons, Erasers, Charts, 
ps, Globes. Pencil ‘Sharpeners, Ete. Address, 
«J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 


WHY NOT BE AN ARTIST? 


Our gradu nage teeny A High Salaried 
4 BARN, 825 70 ($100 PER Y WEEK 


pwards, in 

courses of Personal ee o bactrevison t by a. 
responden re complete, practical. Eleven years’ 
| prince “teaching, Expert instructors. Positions 
= ~~ teed competent workers. Write for Handsome 
| ° 


Free. 
ART (Founded 1898.) 
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NORMAL IN 


‘sweet simplicity,’’ a seventy years’ resi- 
dent of the quaint ‘‘City of Dreams.’’ 
Other delightfully fascinating accounts 
and descriptions. The teacher will find 
many uses for this article and will see 
that the boys and girls have it. 


‘*Shackelton and the South Pole, 
Major-General A. W. Greely, U. S. Army. 
Page 359, July Century,—a four-page 
article which gives the latest information 
regarding the facts known about the Ant- 
arctic Continent; vivid accounts of won- 
derful journeys; a map of the region 
around the South Pole. 

‘*Para—A Typical | Example of South 
American Progress.’? Have you a concise 
article to which you may refer when 
studying Para? The Review of Reviews 
for July gives an excellent schoolroom 
account of the present standing of Para 
and of the commerce of ‘‘one of the 
busiest ports of the world.’’ Very inter- 
esting and useful. Page 95; one pho- 
tograph. 

‘The Alaska of Today.’’ 
Broeks. 


Alfred H. 
Page 49, July Review of Re- 
views, Ten pictures; map of Alaska; 
diagrams; and ‘‘Resource map.’ This 
is indispensable, —a veritable boon to the 
teacher of geograpliy. The captions will 
show you the scope of the article,— 
‘*Sources of the country’s income;’’ 
‘Alaska’s mining interests;’’ ‘‘Coal- 
| fields richer than goid deposits;’’ ‘‘ Fish- 
eries;’’ ‘‘ Forest products ;’’ ‘‘‘Trausporta- 
tion ;’’ ete., etc 

sic Martin Van Buren, Diplomat,’’ Mont- 
gomery Blair. Page 275, July Harper's. 
An eight-page article, containing letters 
and facts which the teachers of history 
will appreciate. 

‘Gettysburg: A Boy’s Experience of 
the Battle.’’ Albertus McCreary. Page 
243. July MecClure’s, Six pictures, Ex- 
citing ; most interesting material to give 
to the boys and girls to read and report 
upon when studying the history of the 
War of ’61. 

“*Cleveland’s Venezuela = Message.’’ 
George I. Parker, Page 314, July Me- 
Clure’s, Hight interesting and useful 
pictures. Letiers and details concerning 
the Venezuela Crisis which it is most 
instructive and interesting to peruse and 
which the teacher of history will use 
with her classes. 

“Lincoln as  Commander-in-chief, ”’ 
Major-General Francis V. Greene, U. 3, 
V. Page to4, July Seribuer's, A twelve 
page article of value to the teacher. ‘'As 
time goes on, Lincoln's fame looms ever 


larger and larger, Great statesman * * * 
io them must be added * * * military 
leader,’’ 

‘*The Centenaries of Famous Ameri- 
cans,, Oliver Wendell Holmes.’’ Page 
5, ladies’ World, August. Three inter- 


esting pictures. By Clara K. Laughlin. 
You can not have at land a better sketch 
to give to the boys and girls to read at 
their seats, to epitomize in ciass. The 
teacher of history will appreciate the ref- 
erences to ‘'The Committee of Safety 
House’'at Cambridge and otier reterences. 
‘* Scenes in American History.’’ Second 
Series—Scene Four appears in the August 
Ladies’ World, Barbara Yecliton, author. 
The story (guessing story, with facts 
thus especially emphasized), this time, 
is of one of tiie Signers of the Declaration 
of Independence. 

“The Schools—The Main Spring of 
Democracy.’’ By William Allen White. 





APPLIED 
Re tere Fine Arts, Battle Creck, Mich. aaamms 


GRADE CARDS 
Why, Yes, We have them— 


;Seud us your address, we will be pleased to send 
‘vou samples by return mail, 


[Sterling S School Supply Co., Mt. Sterling, 0. 


rh free Tuition Scholarship 


The Carnegie College of Rogers, Ohio, gives 
Free Tuition to one student-in each county. 
iPrepare for County, High School and State 
ertificates, for a position as Bookkeeper, 
it Stenographer, or to receive Credit ou your 
yollege Course by taking a Course by mail. 











+ 
t 








Page 376, August American Magazine. 
This is a readable and important article, 
recommended for the teachers in a build- 
ing to read and discuss together. Note 
especially the suggestions under the cap- 
tion, ‘‘ Boys Who Dislike Women Teach- 
ers’” and discuss this thought,—‘ The 
world must see its mankind developing 
the best traits of true womanliness and 
its women waking to sec their need of 
coming to the view-peoint of the highest 
types of fraternities and clubs of men.’ 
This quotation is not taken from the 
article in question. 























Cut out this ad, draw a line through each otudy 
enclose. postage. and muil sets hy 


application for Free 1 Tuition to 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO. 














ommence today. Do it now. 
Normal Academic Bus. Courses 
Arith. Alg. Methods Book-keeping ee 
Gram. | Genin, Peschol. | Shorthand Government Positions 
Y ypewritin 
foo, Latin, Hist. au ry La Arith. ‘A Civil Service Manual by Kwart, Field 
hye. Geol, Physics _ Com. and Morrison prepares for the cxamina- 
Vg oS. pnt i idopted | 500 Busi Colleges 
‘ice ty rms opted by over 4 usiness Colleges. 
Lit” es __— VMA's and Public Evening Schvov!ls. 








Three volumes with maps, $3.50 postpaid 
Mr. Field 250 page Home Study cataleg free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
| _____—_ Dept-_118 _ SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








STRUCTOR 


be IV6Prr 


Order Columbus and Thanksgiving Pic- 
tures’ Now, 


ONE CENT EACH 


For 25 or more. Postpaid. 5144 x8 
Smaller, Half Cent Size, 3x335. 
Larger, Five-Cent Size, 10x12. 


Size 


Bird Pictures In Natural Colors, Size 7x9 
two cents each for 13 or more, 
Large Pictures for Framing, 22x28 inches, 


including margin. 75 cents each; 8& for $5.50. 


_ Send 3 two-cent stamps for Catalogue of 1,000 min- 
jature illustrations, 2 pictures and a colored Bird 
picture, 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 
Box. 13, Malden, Mass. 


iGtures 


AWARDED FOU * G ;OLD MEDALS 





Thy!One Cent Pictures are 6 to 
8 times the sizo of th’s picture. 


THE MILL, 





FISHE 


Excellent facilities for plac 
SEND OR MANUAL, 


A. G. FISHER, 


TEACHERS’ 


teachers in every part of the U.5. 


ACENCY 


120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Prop. 





YOU GET WHAT YOU 


Translations: German, 
Above languages taught by mail, 3 mos., $10.00. 
Manuscript typewritten, 6c per 100 words, 
to $5.00 gives you help when you need it. 


NATIONAL INFORMATION BUREAU, 


Courses in Grammar 
Help on any subject 25¢ to $1.00, 
No empties answered, 


PAY FOR--AND MORE. 


French, Spanish, Latin 
and Arithmette, 


Yearly 


3 mios., F1OAKb 
Membership $5.00 


Greenville, Ohio. U. S, A, 








The Pratt Teachers’ A 


at all seasons, many calls for primary and grammar 


gency 


+ Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, and schools. 


70 Fifth Avenue 
from —____New York 
Receives 


grade teachers, WM. Oo. PRATT. Mar. 





MIDLAND TEACHERS’ 


| OFFICES: Warrensburg, Mo., Shepherdsville, 
rs oS Agency ot the highest class, 
vlan 


AGENCIES 


Webster, No. Dakota, 


Ky 3 Penmaes Oregon, 
Ww office for registration 


PER rite any 


Teachers are needed for good positions in eve a st a 





FREE REGISTRATION; 


205 C. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


29 years of success. Foremost in 
public contidence. Large demand, 
Register now. Circulars free. 

Street, ALLENTOWN, PENN 


7th 








great aud good men and women. 


CGeograpby,’ 





HE PUBLIC SCHOOL 


not only the most interesting but one of the best methods of instructing the young, 
The Dixon Company has just issued a 32-page booklet similar in style to their Pencil 
It gives about sixty brief accounts of afew of the men and womel 
who have been identified with the early history of this country, and who attended 
what was then known as ‘'The Little Red School House.” 
that will be valued by both teachers and pupils. 


(% opie s sent free to all leac. hers s who destre them, 


of this country are putting before the 
pupils more and more, the examples of 
The stories of the glorious deeds of noble men are 


It contains information 








JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE co., 


desene City. New y Susees 

















x, 


plication. 





BROWN'S FAMOUS PICTURES 


Reproductions of Famous Paintings, Portraits. of 
Famous People and Homes, Historical Pictures, 
For Picture Study, Lauguage, Literature, 
and School-room Decoration, 2500 Subjects, Size 548. 
ONE CENT EACH, 
Also 1000 Subjects in Miniature 3x34 at two for 1 cent. 
Send 2-cent stamp to pay postage and we will send 
two Sample Pictures and our big catalogue, with 
1000 illustrations. 


COLORED PICTURES OF BIRDS AND NATURE, Size,7? 
700 Subjects, sample and catalogue tor 2-cent stamp. 

Our New Catalogue of School 
Cards, Souvenirs, Stencils, Christmas Cards, and Aids sent free on ap- 


etc. 
History 


120 for 81.00 


Supplies, Reward Cards, Post 











4 Normal Conservatory of Music | 
and School of Fine Arts 


This Conservatory is conducted after the manner 
of the best, either in this country or in Europe. 
It offers a complete musical education at a reason- 
able rate. The courses of study embrace all that 
is necessary to acquire a thorough musical educa- 
tion—Voice, Piano, Organ, Violin or other 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, ete. 

Public school music is a Strong feature of one of 
the courses, making this Conservatory an 


Ideal School for Supervisors 
Graduates as Supervisors of Public School Music 
are in great demand. Write for circular and full 
particulars as to rates. Address 


HAMLIN E. COGSWELL, Mus. M., Director, 
Box C , tworana, Pa. 


CLASS PINS 


anon BADGES ror COLLEGE, 
SCHOOL, SOCIETY OR LODGE ,¢4 
Kither¥ style with auy three letters or figures 
and one or twocolors of enamel, Sterling Silver, 
250 each, $2, 50 a-doz.;Silver Plated, 10c ea., 
$1,00 adoz, Special designs inPins or Badges 
made for any School or Society, at Jow prices. 
Send design for estimate. Catalogue free. 
Bastian Bros, Co, 299 Bouth Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 

























For polishing Giold, Silver, Plated-ware. Nickel, Yin. Wrasse, Copper, ete. 
Works quick and easy. Keeps its Instre. It does not deteriorate. ‘ed 
lished 18 years. -ounce on paste, 10 cents. Sold by Dealers and Age 

Ask or write for free samp 

GEO, W. HOFFMAN, "95 Kast W 





hingion St., » Ind 
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| For Teachers’ 
Professional Study 
and Reading Circles 


20% discount fo Teachers 
Seeley’s A New School Management.. 
Seeley’ s Foundation of Education 1.00 
Gordy’s New Psychology (for teachers). 1.25 
Gordy’sA Broader Elementary Education 1.25 
Page's Theory and Practice of Teaching | 0 
Moore's The Science of Study.. om eo 
l,ind’s Best Methods in Country Schools 1.2 


- $1.5 


Mistakes in ‘Teaching (Preston Papers). 1. 00 
How to Study Literature......ceeeseeoees 7a 
THE Wotth OF WetdS. ..cicccccccceccccdeas 1.25 
Man Who Pleases—Woman WhoCharms .75 
Mrs, Dewey’s Manniers, Morals......each .75 
Character: A Moral Text Book.......... 1.50 





Splendid gift-books all—for a Teacher 
HINDS, NOBLE & ELDREDGE 
31-33-35 West 15th St., NEw YorRK CITY 











ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, pizce of 
music, drawing, or any writ> 
ing gcan be made ona Lawton 
Simplex Printer, Nowash- 
ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 














of work, Manufactured by 
« 59 Dearbora St., Chicago 

| LEARN STORY-WRITING. aud help sell your 

work, Also courses in) Journalism and Simplified 


“The HEKTOGRAPH C 42 Murray 8t., New York 
We teach by mail 
Dept. 23, Chieagey Hi, 


Spelling. American Literary Bureau, 
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days, Birthdays of Noted 
these programs as a basis, the books 

rovide a vast amount of. Entertain- 
ment Material, made up of Recitations, 
Songs, Music,’ Dialogues, Tableaux, 
Memory Gems, with directions to 
Teachers, Hints for Decorations, etc. 


The Index is printed complete in 
each number and gives in alphabetical 


arrangement the titles of over six hun- 
dred selections contained in the ten 
books. By having the full index in 
each book one can readily find any se- 
lection desired. 


Contents Circular giving full de- 
scription of the books, the complete 
index, etc., sent on request. 


For General Use. While the ar- 
rangement of THe YEaAr’s Enterrain- 
MENTS is based on various complete 
programs as above stated, the material 
-t, used regardless of these pro- 
grams in many other ways, either in 
connection with set programs or other- 
wise, as desired. 


Character of Contents. The 
compiler has exercised great care that 
only the choicest and most approved 
selections should appear in these books, 
with the result that she has succeeded 
in presenting a rare collection of en- 
tertainment material. A large num- 
ber of selections appear for the first 
time in a general collection, as the 
are protected by copyright and could 
be used only by consent of author or 
publisher: No pains has been spared 
to make these books of exceptional 
merit and value. 

No Matter What Other En- 
tertainment Books You May 
Have you need these, yet with these 
books little else in this line would be 
really needed for they aim to and 
do supply an abundance of material 
for any occasion. 


Graded. Much of the material is 


that must prove most helpful. 


Sets will not be otherwise broken 


any of above combinations by adding 25c. 











The Year’s Entertainments 


ws A Set of. Ten Entertainment Books—One for Each 
Month of the School Year. 


_ Compiled and Arranged by Inez N. McFee 


THIS is the general title of a set of ten Entertainment Books ar- 
ranged to cover the school year—One Book For Each Month. 
The contents of these books are arranged under complete progres 
for different grades, appropriate to the month, or for various 
ersons, or other special occasions. With 
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CONTENTS 
Following is table of Contents arranged 
by Programs. Complete Index giving every 
selection, song, etc., appears in each book. 
SEPTEMBER 
September Program 
Program for Labor Day 
Program for the Commemoration of 
ugene Field’s Birth, 
Program for Parents’ Day 
OCTOBER 
Miscellaneous Program for Octoter, 
Primary Grade 
Miscellaneous Program for October, 
Intermediate and Grammar Grades 
Program for Columbus’ Day, 
NOVEMBER 
Thanksgiving, Primary Grades 
Thanksgiving, Grammar and Inter- 
mediate Grades 
Miscellaneous Program Library Day 
DECEMBER 
A Program for Whittier’s Birthday 
Christmas in the Primary Grades 
Christmas in the Grammar and Inter- 
mediate Grades 
JANUARY 
New Year in the Primary Grades 
New Year in the Grammar and In- 
termediate Grades 
A Miscellaneous Program for Fore. 
fathers’ Day (Dec. 21st) 
FEBRUARY 
Program for Washington’s Birthday 
Program for Lincoln’s Birthday 
Program for Valentine’s Da 
Program for Longfellow’s Birthday 
MARCH 
A Miscellaneous Spring Program 
A Program for Lowell’s Birthday 
APRIL 
A Program for Easter 
Arbor Day Program 
A Bird Day Program 
MAY 
A Memorial Day Program 
A Temperance Program 
JUNE 
A Program for Flag Day 
A June-Time Program 


Ses ae 





graded, in some instances both primary and more advanced pro- 
grams and material being — for the same occasion—a feature 


Size, Price, Etc. The set comprises ten volumes or numbers, 
having from 40 to 48 double column pages each, size 54x8} in. They 
are well printed on good paper with strong and attractive paper covers 
and have many halftone illustrations for use in pantomimes, etc. 


4 The First Five Numbers, Postpaid, 60c ) The Complete set of 10 Vols. 
The Price | The Last Five Numbers, Postpaid, foc 
All in One Cloth Bound Volume $1.25 


| Combination Rates 
The Year’s Entertainments (10 vols. ), and Normal Instructor, one year......$1.47 


The Year’s Entertainments (10 vols.), and Normal Instructor, two years..... 1.72 
The Year’s Entertainments (10 vols.), and Primary Plans, one year.......... 1.72 
The Year’s Entertainments (10 vols.), and both Normal Instructor and 
PRRATY TORU, OME VEAL ............ccssscasnesobopebrdegavsnsiboeoiapesisseobovecen 2. 212 
The Year’s Entertainments (10 vols.), and Seeley’s Question Book.............. 1.72 
The Year’s Entertainments (10 vols.), and Every Day Plans...............0000+ 1.72 
The Year’s Entertainments (10 vols.), and The Pathfinder, one year.......... 1.72 


a@ The cloth bound edition of The Year’s Entertainments can be substituted in 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE. N. Y. 


$1.00 
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‘‘The Recent Capture of Constanti- 
nople.’’ A Personal Impression, by H. 
G. Dwight. Page 232, August Scribner’s, 
fitteen interesting pictures. A thirteen- 
page article which teachers will want to 
use. This can be given to the class; it 
will be read with interest. 


‘*A Black Forest Pathway.’’ Frederick 
Van Buren, Jr., page 143, August Scrib- 
ner’s. Beautifully illustrated,—nine pic- 
tures,—the frontispiece and three otliers 
being full-page color drawings by Walter 
King Stone. I hope you will not miss 
the charm of this article. You will be 
the better for reading it. You will wish 
we could all follow this most wonderful 
‘‘forest path, glorified and monstrously 
elongated * * * but retaining all the 
charin of its fascinating prototype.’’ 

If you want to read a really interesting, 
delightful article about Cleveland and 
also visit in imagination Buzzards Bay, 
Massachusetts, be sure. to get the August 
Century and find the article by Richard 
Watson Gilder. ‘‘It has seemed to the 
writer not only an obligation of friegd- 
ship but of patriotism to make some record 
of the personality of Mr. Cleveland. as 
revealed in an intimacy of many years. 
I desire merely to add a few intimate 
touches to that portrait— to help loyally 
toward its completion.’’ The eleven pic- 
tures are delightful. 

We quote from page 635, August Cen- 
tury :—-' Printed in full for the first time 
is the text of the address at Gettysburg 
delivered on May 31, 1909, by the Hon. 
Jacob McGavock Dickinson, Secretary of 
War. In this address he has helped mem- 
orably to complete the work of reconcil- 
| jation of the sections that met in conflict 
| on that battlefield.’? The one-paye ad- 
| dress (slightly exceeding this) will claim 
| the interest of teachers for purposes of 
| declamation. 
| A ten-page article, with eight useful 
and interesting pictures and the subject, 
| —*Along the Great Wall of China ;’’— 
| such is to be found in the August Har- 
| per’s, beginning on page 341. The author 
is William Edgar Geil, F.R.G.S. You 
have at hand probably no other article on 
the same topic which vou can use so 
successfully with the boys and girls of 
the class. For epitomizing; as the basis 
of an essay; for a ‘'Travel-Talk;’’ as 
supplementary reading when studying 
China; and for other uses by the teacher 
in her personal work, this will be found 
acceptable. It isthe second paver, the 
first appearing in the July numbers. 

‘*Chinese Children at Play’’ by Isaac 
Taylor Headland, page 201, August Every- 
body’s, with eight ‘‘dear’’ pictures in 
color, from paintings on silk by Yang 
Chu-Hsi, made at the request of Dr. 
Headland for this article. You simply 
can not get along without this article and 
the above in your lessons and talks about 
China. Don’t try,—somehow the maga- 
zines can be secured, Thie boys and girls 
will tell you about the ‘‘games,’’ etc. 


Pictures of work at Kimberly, etc. , and 
much geographical information you wili 
be glad to be able to refer to are to be 
found in connection with the article,— 
‘*The Trail of the Diamond,’’ page 161, 
August Everybody's. Ten pictures. 
Author—Franklin Clarkin. 

‘*Swordfishing Off Cape Cod’’ by Fred- 
erick Booth, page 876, August St. Nicho- 
las; five pictnres, two full-page. ‘‘The 
Boyhood and Youth of General U. S. 
Grant,’’ by Helen Nicotay,—(second arti- 
cle, ‘‘Uncle Sam’s Scholar’’—page 895, 
August St. Nicholas). ‘‘The Dogs of St. 
Bernard,’’ by W.G. FitzGerald, page 918, 
August St. Nicholas, with five especially 
useful and interesting pictures. Each of 
the three articles is of a character and 
length to render it good for supplemen- 
tary reading. The boys and girls will 
enjoy them, in counection with study of 
Massachusetts and the Alps and the War 
of the Rebellion. 

‘*Four Years in the Schluesselburg For- 
tress,’’—a prisoner’s account of solitary 
confinement in Russia's Bastile. By I. 
P. Youvatshev; translated from the Rus- 
sian by Dr. A. S. Rapoport. August 
McClure’s, page 399. Really, we ouglit, 
all of us, to be obliged to redd this when 
we even hint at anything we wish: to attain 
being impossible because of lack of 
opportunities! It is wonderful to think 
it was lived—and written. For the bene- 
fit of your pupils, friends and self, note 
what is told about eyestrain. 
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The New Child Book 


“Around the World in a Berry Wagon” 
ILLUSTRATED BY DENSLOW 


This is an age of unique advertising, 
but we hand Berry Brothers, Limited, 
Varnish Manufacturers, of Detroit, anq 
makers of the celebrated Varnish “Liq: 
uid Granite,’’ tbe palm for the most or- 
ignal and delightful advertising: specialty 
that has ever yet been shown. It is in 
the form of a book and is entirely de- 
voted to the juvenile idea which is so 
rapidly coming to the front all over thie 
world in advertising. » 

‘‘Around the World in a Berry Wagon”’ 
is without question the most delightful, 
entertaining, instructive ‘and beautiful 
child's work ever printed. It takes the 
children on a trip around the world in 
one of the celebrated Berry Brothers’ toy 
wagons. This little book is entirely free 
from all advertising features excepting 
the picture of the wagon. It is beanti- 
fully printed by tie lithograph process 
in seven or eight colors, and is gracefully 
dedicated to the children of the worid. 
It shows the trip of the Berry Cart 
through all the different countries and 
illustrates the children of these countries 
at play with the Berry Wagon, each’ pic- 
ture being drawn by the celebrated child 
artist, Mr. W. W. Denslow, who is easily 
the king of all juvenile illustrators. The 
facial expression, dress, typical scenery, 
flag of the nation and the name of the 
country, is shown on one page and oppo- 
site is a juvenile history of the country 
in question. The educational features vi 
this little book ‘‘Around the World in a 
Berry Wagon”’ are incalcuable and it can 
hardly be imagined that it will not find 
its way into all parts of the world. 

Any one may receive a copy by writing 
Berry Brothers, Lid., at Detroit, Mich., 
enclosing ten cents to pay postage, etc. 

The above concern is to be congraty- 
lated on having the nerve to undertake 
such a gigantic proposition, but as all 
business is made in proportion as goods 
are known, they will undoubtedly reap 
great benefits from it. 
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The above mentioned arti- 
cles possess such exceptivnal 
meritthatthey are used i: 
the schools of leading cities 

Special offer is made to 
acquaint school people with 
the great merit of tle goods. 


Write for CATALOG and WHOLESALE PRICES of SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES and FURNITURE. 


E.W.A. ROWLES, 


288-235 Market St.. CHICAGO. 
i] 


EPORT FOLDERS 


Size 34x53—Special Linen, Stock arranged 
for 3, 6, or 9 months’ term. Price: 10c¢ 
per Doz. Envelopes to match, 5c dcx 


CATALOGUE FREE 
Thanksgiving Post Cards and Booklets, Christmes 
Post Cards and Booklets. Also a separate catalogue 
for Post Cards, Plays, Stencils, Etc. Etc. . + +%° 


FREE « Several Handsome Post Cards to all Toat 
* ers answering this advertisement. 


The Ohio Printing Co. 


Box 22. New Philadelphia. Ohio, 


Learn Watch Repairing 


We teach by correspondence or attendance course. 
Booklet of explanation Free, 

E DeSELMS WATCH SCHOOL. 4 

67 Perry Street, Attica, Ind. 
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Blackboard Stencils 


Busy Work, Teachers’ Aids, Raffia, Reeds, 
Yarus, Papers, Crafts and Construction Mater- 
ials, and general School Supplies, Most Complete 
line in the country, Send for our 1909 cata- 
logue. It will interest you. 


Garden City Educational Co. 
169 Wabash Ave. Chicago, II. 









**HOW TO REMEMBER’’ 
Sent Free to Readers of this Publication 


fac mes, business details, studies, con- 
versation; “fevelepe will, public speaking, personality, 
Send today for Free Booklet. Address 
DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 1791 Auditorium Blidg., Chicago 








Sth Grade English Outline Questions 


Burrough’s Sharp Eyes, Warner’s In the 
Wilderness, Scott’s Lady of the Lake and the 
Nine Poems, The set for 35 cents. 


New York Education Co., 
50 State St., : Albany, N. Y. 


EVERY TEACHER 


Should have our new cata- 
log of cantatas, plays, drills, 
songs, dialogs, speakers and 
all inaterial for school enter- 
tainments, Most complcte 
catalog ever issued. Mailed 
Free on request. 


ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 
Franklin, Ohio, 


BOOKS for TEACHERS 


ARITHMETICAL ANALYSIS, by Prof. E. “ 























Mills, 186 pp., cloth........sscesssecccecscecees 75 
COMPLETE SUMMARY OF AMERICAN 

HISTORY, 152 pp., paper.....sssececseees ai 50 
COURSE, OF STUDY FOR ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS, 123 pp., paper..... Preise bese aap 
OUTLINES OF OHIO HISTORY, by Prof. on 

1. RMR Werte i de to0d a cnenesicnes sane 25 


25 COMPLETE EXAMINATIONS, ADMIS- 
SION TO OHIO HIGH SCHOOL..........- 325 


OHIO UNIFORM EXAMINATIONS _FOR 
ACHERS’ CERTIFICATES 1907, WITH 
tb OMPLETE AND AUTHORITATIVE 
ANSWERS, 358 pp., ran cloth. oc 1.50 


THE OHIO TEACHER, | year, 12 mo, 576 pp. .75 
Address, THE OHIO TEACHER, 
‘ ATHENS, OHIO. 





Send for 


CotalogueK Wd hg A rss 


All the Standard Machines \ to 4 
papetoctneces, Prices SOL 
ENTED ANYWHERE al- 
caer rental to apply. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 
92-94 Lake st., Chieago, IL 


TELEGRAPHY 

BOOKKEEPING 
; OR SHORTHAND . 
BY MAIL--AT YOUR OWN HOME 
' Anyone can peep it easily in a few weeks. We are 
hable to supply the demand for telegraph operators, 
okkeepers and stenographers. No charge for tultion 
a position is secured, Write today for particulars. 

MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 

bis Institute Building, - Kalamazoo, Mich. 


PHONIC CHARTS 


‘Phonic charts, invaluable in teaching phonics. 
Used by all up-to-date primary teachers. Printed on 
Manila paper, 50 cents per set. 
Miss N. Cooper, Fountain City, 

Ioc per dozen, 


Report Cards ==: 


‘match8sc per dozen. Send 2c Comp for sample. 
Seibert Printing Co., Box 200, Canal Dover, Ohio 


sTEACHERS LISTEN! 
*,:bo you want a Drawing Book that will create a 
deep und lasting enthusiasm on — pupils? 

| Get Drake’s Progressive Draw ~ 

e Union Publishing Co., ashville, Tenn. 


“Oskaloosa College, Thorough, strong course to B. Ped. in absentia, For 
stitialcg » Address Edwin D, Kiser, Ph.D., Pres., Oskaloosa, Iowa 














Tennessee. 





Folder Style 
best cardboard 














Mexican Drawn Worked Handkerchief FREE 
‘To every reader of the ‘Normal Instructor’ whosends 
for cur catalog of best values in HANDKERCHIEFS 
we will send Free of Charge a beautiful Mexiean Drawn 
Worked Handkerchief, Send 12 cents in stamps 
to cover cost of mailing catalog and handkerchief. 


“TOUS. -N.-COHEN: & BRO., 61 Walker-St., New York City 


E D D | N INVITATIONS 


100 for $3.50 
ts, etc.engraved & printed 














| the note drew interest. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Problems Solved 
By Edson M. Mills, A.M. M.Ph. 


Editor’s Note—Prof. Mills has kindly con- 
sented to answer problems privately when the 
request is accompaniei by a remittance of ten 
cents for solution of each problem. We have 
found it necessary to make this small charge to 
limit it to teachers who want it enough to pay 
something to cover postage and stationery. The 
amount is too small really to pay for the trouble, 
but Prof. Mills delights in elping perplexed 
teachers in this his favorite subject. 

Teachers desiring further heip will find it in 
Prof. Mills’ book on Arithmetical Analysis aud 
its application to the subjects of Arithmetic, 
containing hundreds of solutions and illustra- 
tions. Price 75 cents postpaid. All orders for 
this book and problems for solution should be 
sent to Edson M., Mills, A.M. M.Ph., Professor 
of Mathematics, State Normal College, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. 


I. The side of a square inscribed ina 
circle is 10 feet. Find boththe diameter 
and area of the circle. 

Solution— 


The diagonal of the square will be the 
diameter of the circle in which it is in- 
scribed. 

10X/2 feet=14.142 feet, 
square, or diameter of circle. 
(10X\/2)*X .7854 =157.08 square 
area of circle as required. 


diagonal of 


feet, 


2. A minersold 2 pounds of gold dust 
at $2204 pound avoirdupois, and the brok- 
er sold it at $16 per ounce Troy. Did he 
gain or lose and how much? 


Solution— F 


2X 7000 grains=14000 grains, Then, 
480 grains=a Troy ounce. 
14000 grains~480 grains=29! number 


of ounces Troy in 2 pounds avoirdupois. 
291 x $16=$466%, broker’sselling price. 
$46624—$440—$26%, broker’s profit as 
required. 


3. A father gave his son his promissory 
note for $225, due when the son became 
21 years of age. The rate of interest was 
5%, and when the note became due, the 
principal and interest together amounted 
to $303.75. How old was the son when the 
note was given? 

Solution— 

$303. 75—$225—$78.75, interest on the 
note, 

5% of $225=$11.25, interestou the note 
for one year, 

$78.75+$11.25=7, the number of years 


21 years—7 years=I4 years boy's age 
when the note was given. 


4. A certain district contains taxable 
property valued at $150,000. The board 


ing $1800. What will the schoolhouse 
cost a taxpayer whose property is valued 
at $4800. 

Solution— 

$150,o00o=value of taxable property in 
the district. 

$1800—cost of schoolhouse or amount 
of tax to be raised. 

1% of $150,000-=1500, 

$1800--$1500==11. .*. 11%=rate of taxa- 
tion in the district for schooliiouse pur- 
poses. 

14% of $4800=$57.60, cost of school- 
house to the particular taxpayer as re- 
quired, 


5. A man bought a lot 8 rods square at 
the rate of $1000 an acre. He fenced it 
in at an average cost of 35 cents a yard. 
He then sold the lot through an agent 
for $750, paying 24% commission. Find 
the man’s profit. 

Solution— 

ts or 3 of an acre=area of the lot. 

2 of $1000=-$400, cost of the lot. 
4xX8xX5% yards=176 yards, perimeter 





Announcements 
Vici styles, best quality, sent prepaid anywhere. 
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The Estabrook Poona, 21 N Tremont Street, Boston, Mass 
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How to Reduce Dust in Schoolrooms 


It is now a well-established fact that dust is accountable for the spreading of 
more contagious diseases among school children than any other single cause. 
Modern science and practical experience both prove that many diseases are 


held in check by simple precautionary measures, 
dangerous diseases may be averted. A simple dust preventive is at hand in 


STANDARD 
FLOOR DRESSING 


It is keeping down dust ia thousands of schools with a success that is extremely grati- 
Treat floors three or four times a year with Standard Floor Dressing tor the best 
By keeping down the dust it prevents the circulation of germs, and tests have 
proved that 9745% of all living organisms coming in contact with the dressing are killed. 
) Besides being a dust preventive, Standard Fioor Dressinz is an effective 
Sait floor preservative and labor saver. 
: Not intended for household use. 
In order that you may be convinced of the merits of Standard 
we will appiy it to the floor of one room or 
~' 1001 or other public building FREE OF ALL COST. 
» To localities far removed from our agencies, we will send 
p free sample with full directions for applying. 
Sold in barrels and cans of varying sizes. 
ports and book, ‘Dust and its Dangers.” 








Do away with dust and many 


Will not evaporate. Pays for itselt 


Send for testimonials, re- 
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If you want a dozen, more or less, 


hlich 


money. We handle the school book p 


We want to supply all your book needs. 
you the convenience of a able to buy all your text books of one house, 

bl d by as many different publishers, 
all you need to do is to send the order to poaeroe ‘the one order to write—one shipment to look 
for—one bill to pay. That's where the | nt eorenee ot —< in that saves you time, trouble and 






As an inducement we offer 


and have in our store one of 





Second-Hand Book 


compare the following prices : 


White’s New Complete Arithmetic . . 










Metcalf’ s English Grammar. - 
ing Stones to Literat: 


Stones to Literat 








Lockwood's Lessons in English . 





from one store. 


the largest and most complete assortment of text — ‘for schools and colleges in this country. 

We send books postage or expressage prepaid at the publisher's regular wholesale list prices, 
and fill all orders promptly. Our principal business is the supplying of New Books, still in our 
Department we offer you the opportunity to supply your needs at a saving of 40% 
if we have the books you want in stock. As an indication of how this department saves you money, 


Wentworth's New School Algebra . . « « + 
McMaster’s School History of the United States ; 


. Ith Reader ee 
i 6th Reader . 
pay 8 Readers, Nos. 6, 7 and 8, each, 
Remember that every second-hand book we send Out is guaranteed to be perfect and in every way satisfactory. 
In ordering books, always state whether or not you desire us to supply second-hand books if we have them. 
Thousands of teachers and students have been regular patrons of ours for years—some of them may bo 
near you—they will gladly tell you how much they appreciate the convenience of buying all their text books 
Before you buy a book you should send for Catalogue No. 33. 
ordering, etc., as well as prices and description or our goods, 
today, including an order for any book in the above list that you may be in a hurry for, 
Address your request for the Catalogue and orders for books to 


McCREARY, 311 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, bah 4 
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We send it FREE upon request. Write for it 
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R. £. CHALMERS & CO., 35: 


Leadir¥ eg 
96.95 chum ours. 
$356 mM 8t., CHICAGO. 





HARDY WILL BLOOM 
OUTDOOR BU LBS IN HOUSE 
Tuli S 8 Grand colors12c 6 Gorgeous Red l4c. 6 
Pp Named White Pink or Yellow, 12c. 

Daffodils 6 Beautiful Va. Glory; Golden, Red Edged 

Cups, 12c. 6 White 1l2c. 6 Assorted 12c. 
Big Double 3c each. Emporia Giant Yellow 3c, Mail 
free. Add 1 bulb free to 25c order, 


“ROSE GARDENS” BULB GROWERS, 
at Your Home 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE Wie "soas "toe 


klet. It tells how to learn to play any instrument; 
Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, etc. Address American 
School of Music, 42 Lakeside Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


A STUDY IN SILK. 
Nature cabinets showing silkworms in their vari- 
ous stages of development, with cocoons, food plant, 
and products, $2.00; sent |by lexpress — In 
ordering eS name of your Express O: 
T. Ae KELEHER, Box 82, Washington, D.C. 


2O BEAUTIFUL POST CARDS 10c 


Exquisitely Colored Flowers with gold background. 
M. PLACE SOUVENIR co. Nutley, N. J. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 

logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces Finger Plays, 

PLA YS: Illustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow 
Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 

3, etc. Suitable for all ages and occasions. Large 

catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one. 

T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Dept. 68, Chicago 


N. Emporia, Va. 






















176X35c==$61.60, cost of the fence. 








and Expenses to 


$90 A MONTH Mien and Women 


TO ADVERTISE, fae samples and collect 
Tumes, A reliable person every locality ; 
steady work. EXPE TENOK Nor NEOESSA ARY; We 
lay out the work. Entire new plans. Write quick for 
particulars. SILVERTON GO. C&, Chicago, Illinois, 


THROAT AND LUNG TROUBLE, 


Catarrh, asthma, bronchitis, chronic coughs, con- 
sumption, etc., successfully treated by NEW, 
patented method, Write postal for FREE book 
“Science of Deep Breathing,’’ telling all about it. 


ELLWOOD M’F’G. CO., 
Suite 902, 118 East 28th Street, « New York City. 
Speakers, Dialogues, and 


PLAYS ments. Catalogue No. 5 F 


Ames Publishing Company, Dept. B., Cly de, Onlo, 


aDay Made Selling GLASSES 
6) .@) > soe 


AGENTS Credit, Perfumes, Flavors, etc. 
9 Big Profits, Express, Pd. Terms Free 
Herbene Agency Co., Box 286 Station L, New York, 




















Entertain- 











GERMAN: Simple, efficient mail course. Half tuition 
now. Write at once for booklets. Address 
John A, Sehreifels, Richmond, Minn, lee Building 








10 FLORAL & a POSTALS 1 0¢ 5 GOD & VELVET Greetings & Your 
NAME or TOWN. AMERICAN ART CO., Kew ftavea, Cona. 








NORMAT, 


INSTRUCTOR 
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little entertainment on a 
reading material for a long time. 


reading. 


» but bubbling with new interest. 
| teacher cannot induce Boards of Kducation to expend money 
We have come to the aid of the teacher with our five cent classics, 
| Think of it! you can have a new, fresh story for your children every week if 
lyou wish and it will cost you only five cents for each child, 
not help you, get the children to buy their own. 
with an admission fee of five or ten cents, will supply ‘you with fresh 
Can you afford to let your children go iungry for good literature when an abundance 


Friday afternoon, 


can be had for a mere irifie? 


THE INSTRUCTOR SERIES of Five-Cent Classics 


is recognized as the latest and best Extended Sertes of Classics published. 


‘Choice Supplementary Reading 
gees) TEACH YOUR CHILDREN WHAT TO READ 


‘To teach a child to read and not teach him what to read is a crime.’’ 


All our best educators are agreed that the best way to obtain good reading in 
Our schools is to furnish the class plenty of good reading matter, not too difficult 
This is often a difficult problem becanse the 
for supplementary 


If your Board will 
If some children cannot do this, 





An idea of the favor with which they are 


heing received can be gained trom the fact that over a quarter million copies were sold during the last four months of 


1yods, 


have not heretofore used supplementary readers at all are introducing them. 


reading at a nomial expense. 


A SPLENDID LINE OF BOOKS FOR ALL GRADES = iboro"rints year 





STORIES OF THE 
REVOLUTION 


‘These FiveeCent Classics each contain thirty-two pages. 
included many Standard Classics, and other volumes are those especially pre- 


now offered are 


Thousands of schools are substituting them for other lines, previously used, and thousands of others, 
They supplv a great variety of choice 


which 


TWENTY NEW TITLES 


In the one hundred and twenty titles 


pared by teachers well qualified for the special subject concerned and well aware of the needs 


Supplementary Reading of the highest order 


of the schools. ‘They furnish a variety of 
Fables, Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, Industries and Literature. They 
have been adopted and are being used by thousands of the best schools everywhere These 


books are attractively bound in strong enameled paper covers, in assorted colors, 


With a supply of 
riched and «a live 
attractiveness and worth. 
copies to*your school and 


interest in all the 


you will be suprised to see 


grades assured. 


these hooks in your school the course of study would be greatly en- 
A trial order will convince yon of their 
Should you not have a fund available to purchase a supply, just show 
how qnick the pupils will raise money. 


Below is the List, Classified and Graded : 


FIRST YEAR 
Fabies and Myths 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
27 Msop’s lables—Part 


6s Stories of the Revolution — 1 
(Ethan Allen and the Green Moun- 
tain Boys) 

ty Stories of the Revolution — IT 
(Around Philadelphia) 


SIXTH YEAR 
Nature 


*109 Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, Cin 
chona, Resins, ete.) 


£8 Asop’s Fables—Part IT : 

“ny omtan Myths i Stories of the Revolution — TTL Geography 

14 Nursery Tales “ (Merion. the Swamp Fox) : 14 Gireat Muiidiecins Cities (Londou 
7! Selections from Hiawatha (For nnd Paris) 


Nature 
1 Little Plant People 
2 Litthe Plant People— 


Part T 
Part 11 


Sra, 4th and oth Grades) 


FOURTH YRAR 


*HS Great European Cities—IT (Rome 
and Berlin) 


History and Biography 


30 Story of a Sunbeam N 

: Pies BE hea hehe ature r aber 

31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends Zi Story of Coal *116 Old Kuglish Heroes (Alfred, 
History intie tors Story of the 76 Story of Wheat Richard the — Lion - Hearted. 

82 Patriotic Stories (Story of the The Black Prince, Sidney) 


Flag, Story of Washington, ete.) 
SECOND YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
3% Stories from Andersen 
34 Stories from Gritnm 
36 Little Red Riding Nood 
37 Jack and the Beanstalk 








77 Story of Cotton 
78 Stories of the Back woods 
“134 Conquests of Little Plant People 


History and Biography 
5 Story of Lincoln 

‘a Pndian Children Tales 
io A Litthe New Kugland Viking 
st Story of De Soto 


*07 Later English Heroes (Cromwell, 
Wellington, Gladstone) 
Literature 
10 The Snow Image (Hawthorne) 
it Rip Van Winkle (Irving) 
iz Legend of Sleepy Hollow(Irving) 
22 Rab and His Friends 


thorne) 


38 Adventures of a Brownie 82 Story of Daniel Boone 24 ‘Three Golden Apples = (Haw- 
Nature ’ , he 8% Story of Printing thorne) 
3 Little Workers (Animal Stories) | 44 Story of David Crockett 25 The Miraculous Pitcher . (Haw- 


39 Little Wood Friends 
40 Wings and Stings 
41 Story of Wool 
42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
History and B.ography 
43 Story of the Mayflower 
45 Boy hood of Washington 
THIRD YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
46 Puss in Rosen and Cinderella 
47 Greek Myths 
wv? Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
#146 Sleeping Beauty and Other Stories 
Nature , 
#49 Buds, Stems and Fruits 
§2 Story of Glass 
583 Adventures ofa Litth Water Drop 
#185 .title People of the Hills (Dry Air 
and Dry Soil Plants) 


85 Story of Patrick Henry 

x6 American Inventors—I 
neyand Fulton) 

s7 American Inventors 
and Kadison) 

*ss American Naval Heroes’ (Jones, 

Perry, Farragut) 
<9 Fremont and Kit Carson 


Literature 
#0) Selections from Longfellow —1 
91 Story of Engene Field 


FIFTH YEAR 


(Whit- 


Tl (Morse 


Nature 
93 Story of Silk 
% What We Drink (Tea, Coffee and 
Cocoa) 
History and Biography 
ié6 Explorations of the Northwest, 


26 ‘The Minotaur (Hawthorne) 

119 Bryant’s Thanatopsis, and Other 
Poems 

120 Selections from Longfellow—IT 

121 Selections from Hotmes 

vz The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
(Browning) 


SEVENTH YEAR 
Literature 
4% Courtship of 
(Longfellow) 
14 Kvangeline (Longfellow) 
15 Snowbound (Whittier) 
20 The Great Stone Face 
thorne) 
124 Selections from Wordsworth 
124 Selections from Shelley aud Keats 
25 Selections from The Merchant of 


Miles) Standish 


(Haw- 


History and Biography 97 Story of the Norsemen Venice 
4 Story of Washington “98 Story of Nathan Hale 
7 Story of Longfellow 49 Story of Jefferson EIGHTH YEAR 
: Literature 


Y1 Story of the Pilgrims 
“44 Famous Early Americans (Smith 
Standish, Penn) 

54 Story of Columbus 

55 Story of Whittier 

57 Story of Louisa M, Alcott 

458 Story of Alice and Phoebe Cary 

59 Story of the Boston Tea Party 

132 Story of Franklin 

64 Child Life in the 
(New Amsterdam) 

65 Child Life in the 
(Peuusvl vania) 

63 Child Life in the 
(Virginia) 


Colonies—I 
Colonies—II 


Colonies — ITI 





*100 Story of Bryant 
101 Story of Robert K, Lee 
#105 Story of Canada 
141 Story of Grant 
#144 Story of Steam 
#145 Story of McKinley 


Literature 
8 King of the Golden River( Ruskin) 
9 The Golden Touch (Hawthorne) 
107 Story of Robert Louis Stevenson 
108 History in Verse(Sheridan’s Ride, 
ine, Bell, the Blue and 
the Gray, ete.) 
*147 Story of King Arthur 





17 Knoch Arden (‘Tennyson) 
18 Vision of Sir Launfal (Lowell) 
19 Cotter’s Saturday Night (Burns) 
28 'The Deserted Village (Goldsmith) 
126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
(Coleridge) 
*127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 
128 Speeches of Lincoln 
129 Selections from Julins Cresar 
*130 Selections from Henry the Kighth 
131 Selections from Macbeth 
142 Scott's Lady of the Lake—Canto I 
143 Building of the Ship and other 
Poems ( Longfellow.) 











* These are new titles added this year. 
Order by number. Price 5 Cents Each. Postage, 1 Cent per copy extra, 
welve or more copies sent prepaid at Ge per dozen or $5.00 per hundred, 


INTRODUCTION OFFER. We do not send out free samples, but for 28 cents we will send, postpaid, yow 
choice of any five of these Classics with the understanding that if they are not found satisfactory they may be 


returned at once and your 25 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return, 
Clearly printed and Beautifully Bound. Edited with Intro- 


, ® 
Fen=-Cent Classics duction and Notes. THE BEST FOR CLASS USE, Bound 


Our list now comprises three titles : Longfellow’s Evangeline, Courtship 
Other titles in preparation. 











in strong paper covers, 10¢ each. 
of Miles Standish, Hiawatha. 


CP. A OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
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2%% of $750 $18.75, agent’s commis. 
sion, for selling the lot. j 
$400+-$61. 60+$18. 75=$480.35, total out. 
lay. 

$750—$480. 35 -$269. 65, net profit by 


the transaction as required, 


6... A miller, by purchasing wheat at 15 


cents per bushel, and manufacturing it in- 
to four, sells it at a net profit of yo, 


annually on the capital invested. He 
desires to reduce his profits to 10% » by 
paying an increased price for his wheat, 
What price must he pay for his wheat jn 
order to reduce his profits from yo4, to 
1o% (the selling price remaining the 
same) ? 


Solution— 


75¢ —cost of a bushel of wheat, and 

40% — rate of profit on this cost, Then, 

40% of 75c—30c, amount of profit on 
cost of Ibu. 

75¢+30c= $1.05, selling price of the 
flour from 1 bu. of wheat. 

It 100% =increased cost of 1 bushel 
of wheat, and 

10% —rate of profit on this supposed 
cost. Then, 

110%=selling price of the flour from 
1 bushel of wheat. 


-*. 110% $1.05, 
1% —-${ 93 or $4e, and 
100% - 95,",¢, price the miller can pay 


per bushel for wheat and just make a 
4 y ; 
net profit’of 10%, as required. 


7. A-railway train, after traveling an 
hour, is detained 30 minutes. It then 
proceeds at § of its usual rate, and arrives 
10 minutes late. If the detention had 
occurred 12 miles further on, the train 
would have arrived jut 4 minutes later 
than it did. Wliat was the usual rate of 
the train, and what was the whole diss 
tance traveled? 


Solution— 


After the detention, the train proceeded 
to its destination at $ of its usual rate. 
Then, it must have traveled that distance 
in 3 of its usual time. The train, there. 
fore, gained an amount of time equal 
to | of its usual time of running - that 
distance ; bnt it must have gained exactly 
30 minutes—1o minutes=20 minutes foril 
was but 10 minutes late 
.*. | of usual time of running from potet 
of detention to the end of the run-~3é 
minutes. Then, ¢ of the usual time of 
running that distance=120 minutes. [i 
like manner, | of the usual time of ris 
ning from the supposed point of deten- 
tion to the end of the run=16 minttes; 
for the train was just 14 minutes late: 
.. f of usual time of running that dis- 
tance g6 minutes. Hence, 120 minutes 
—s6 minutes 24 minutes, the 
time of running 12 miles. ‘Then, 


usual 


60X 12miles_ 
24 
the train in miles per hour, 
It is readily seen that the usual time ol 
making the entire run is 3 hours, 
*, 3X30 miles=go miles, ‘the 
traveled. 


=30 miles, the nsual rate of 


distance 


8. Aman ownsa honse valued at $1,509, 
land valued at $2,100, and has $1,500 1144 
savings bank, If he owes $go00 and the 
tax rate is 18 mills, what Is the amoupt 
of his tax? 

Solution— 

$1500—$900~ $600, amount in 
bank less his debt of $goo., 

- . $1500-4 f2 100+ f600= $4200 amount upou 
which he pays tax. ; 

* $4200 X $.018:-=$75.60, amount of fis tax 


savings 
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years, edifices 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Books are the legacies that a great genius leaves to mankind, which are delivered down from 
generation to generation, as presents to the posterity of those who are yet unborn, 
of perpetating our ideas continue but a short time. 

ewer, and colors still fewer than edifices, 


All other arts 
Statues cas last but a few thousands of 
Michael Angelo, Fontana, and Raphael 


will heréafter be what Phidias, Vitruvius, and Apelles are at present—the names of great statu- 


aries, architects, and painters whose works are lost. 
Nature sinks under them, and is not able to support the ideas which are impressed 
The circumstances which gives authors an advantage above all these great masters is 


materials, 
upon it, 


The severai arts are expressed in mouldering 


this, that they can multiply their originals ; or rather can make copies of their works, to what 
number they please, which shall be as valuable as the originals themselves.—A ddison. 


‘*A Primary History. Stories of Hero- 
ism’’. By Professor William H. Mace, 
of Syracuse University. 345 illustrations, 
pen drawings, and portraits. Cloth, 420 
pages. Price, 65 cents. Rand, McNally 
& Company, Chicago and New York. 

In this book children have something 
more than the ordinary school text—they 
have the rare spirit that puts the glow 
in the romance, the fire in the story. 
The history has the quality of life so 
powerfully developed that the characters 
atfect the reader.like living people. In 
this, the first book of the series, Professor 
Mace has utilized his experience as a 
teacher together with his skill and charm 
as a writer to lead the child through bio- 
gtaphical ways out into the field of 
American history. Through the life stor- 
ies of the men who made the Repubiic, 
he threads the record of the nation. 
Throughout boyhood, youth, and man- 
hood, navigators, soldiers, statesmen, and 
scientists live with the intensity of their 
hour, Children see them as boys like 
themselves with all a boy’s joys and trou- 
bles, later as men, contending with all 
their strength for great things—sur- 
mounting obstacles, making themselves 
vital figures in the affairs of the nation, 
and eventually, vital influences in the 
lives of the children who read about 
them. Grouped under periods and sub- 
periods, as in no other history, these 
stories from Columbus and Cabot to Lin- 
¢oln and Lee, give the child his first grasp 
of American history in the making, his 
first idea of definite form and meaning 
in history. He sees the relation of 
things, catches a glimpse of the progress 
of the inuer life of the people, and, in 
company with the great men he now 
knows so intimately, is prepared and 
eager to travel into broader fields of more 
advanced history. The illustrations are 
by Homer W. Colby. In the portraits a 
noticeable feature is the picturing of our 
great men at the time of their activities. 


“*The Story of Chancer’s Canterbury 
Pilgrims.’’ By Katherine Lee Bates, 316 
pages. Price for introduction 4oc. Rand, 
McNally & Co., Chicago. 

‘This is not the Tales in full but selec- 
tions retold for children to help make 
their life one of pleasure and profit, and 
the author has added distinctly to her 
reputation as verse writer and educator. 
The work is well doneand with the notes 
should form a real addition to a series of 
hooks for,supplementary reading. The 
illustrations by Angus MacDonall, are 
numerous and instructive. It is accom- 
panied by sufficient explanatory matter 
and along list of authorities are cited. 


1.‘‘When America Won Liberty.’’ By 
Tudor Jenks. 290 pages, $1.25. Crowell 
& Co., New York. This is a narrative 
history of the Revolution to follow the 
same author’s ‘‘When America was 
New.’’ Like its predecessor it is written 
in narrative form for reading and deals 
in a picturesque and interesting way 
With home life, manneys and customs of 
the colonists—being different in this re- 
spect from the mere formal history. 
The author’s closing paragraphs show 
the’style. ‘‘ Perhaps the manufactures of 
America reaped the most benefit from 
the success of the Revolution. They had 
been kept down by British restrictions, 
and these being at an end, labor being 
plentiful and raw material to be had from 
the land itself, their development was 
tapid.’’ 


‘‘Romantic Legends of Spain.’’ By 


erine Lee Bates. 300 pages. Price $1.50. 
Crowell & Co., New York. 

The Spanish her mother learned at sev- 
enty is here given us by the daughter, 
the head mistress of Wellesley College, 
and the tales of what the editor calls tiie 
Poe of modern Spain are in readable 
form. Becquer is one of those misunder- 
stood men of genius whom tyranny (in 
this case of Spain) poverty and sickness 
make to cry out for freedom—a freedom 
which he gained at thirty-three at the 
hand of death. We quote from ‘‘The 
Golden Bracelet.’’ ‘‘She was beautiful 
with that beauty which makes a man diz- 
zy, beautiful with that beauty which in 
no wise resembles our dream of the an- 
gels, and yet is supernatural; a diabol- 
ical beauty that the devil perchance gives 
to certain beings to make them his instru- 
ments on earth, * * * * ‘‘Ask me 
not why I weep, ask me not; for I would 
not know how to answer thee, nor tiou 
how to understand. In the souls of us 
women are stifling desires which reveal 
themselves only in a sigh, mad ideas that 
cross our imagination without our daring 
to form them into speech, strange plie- 
nomena of our mysterious nature which 
man cannot even conceive.’’ This strange 
unconquerable woman covets the bracelet 
on the image of ihe Virgin at the Cathe- 
dral, her lover during the sacrilege steals 
it and goes mad in doing so, The other 
tales--but one should read the book to 
appreciate the service of the writer, the 
translator and most of all ‘‘of the shining 
memory,’’ the mother who began to learn 
Spanish at seventy and in ten years, ‘‘even 
a few years before dying, she repeated in 
Spanish, without the failure of a syllable, 
the ‘Shepherd’s Psalm’ and the Lord’s 
Prayer.’’ 


‘*The Teachers’ Candlestick.’’ By Mar- 
garet Slattery. 53 pages. Price 35c net. 
T. M. Barton Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

‘*But knowledge of material out of rela- 
tion to those to whom it must be given is 
useless. I know a professor whose knowl- 
edge of astronomy is unlimited. But he 
does not know boys. When hetries to get 
his knowledge into the heads of boys he 
makes a dead failure. The teacher of 
astronomy must know not only stars, but 
boys, and what is harder still, girls.’’ 
The work is after the manner of the seven 
golden candlesticks giving names in ser- 
monstyle. ‘‘ The first lamp—knowledge. 
Light it with me and rejoice as its tiny 
rays guide men and women, boys and 
girls along the way.’’ The others are— 
Training, Example, Perseverance, En- 
thusiasm, Sympathy, Faith. Homelitics 
like thisare always of value and of great 
interest as weil. : 


‘*Differential and Integral Calculrus. 








Gustav A, Becquer. Translated from the 





By Daniel A. Murray. 491 pages. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., N. Y. 

This elaborately developed and excel- 
lent text is one of a long list by the same 
author, of McGill University, on mathe- 
matical subjects. The ground covered is 
to provide a course for those who enter 
the study of Calculurs either to prepare 
themselves for elementary work in ap- 
plied science or to gratify and develop 
their interest in mathematics. 


‘*The Economic History of the United 
States.’’ By Ernest Ludlow Bogart. 522 
pages. Longmans, Green and Co., N.Y. 

Beginning with t1e conditio1s of the 
early explorers we are shown the growth 
from isolated colonies and crude indus- 


tries to the complex industrial and com- 
(Continued on page 4o) 


Spanish by Cornelia T. Bates and Kath- |. 


An Easier and More Effective Way of Teaching 
the Languages 


GAYLORD’S DECLENSION BLANKS 














Blank for the Deciension of Latin Nouns and Adjectives 





Suogular 

































































Special Rules for Gender of Latin Nouns 

1. Pirst of “‘a"* declension nouns are feminine (except 
those denoting males, such as nauta and agricola ) 

11, Second of “0” declension nouns © was." ft Gen 
“er.” or ‘in’ are (generally) masculine, ia r 











HL. Third declension nouns ending 
(gen. idis, itis) are masculine , those ending in a (gen. 
tis), € (gen. is), is, ys, 8, 8 (preceded by 
45, go (gen Inis), i (abstract and collec 














Glis, Gtis), are feminine ; those ending io 
4, t, ar, wr, us (gem. eis, oris) are neuter 

IV Fourth or “‘u" declension nowss ending in “us” 
are ntasculine, in “a” weater Nom 





V Filth or “e'* declension nouns are all feminine ex- ff Gon 
cept (sometimes) ches. 
: 











Name... 





Date - — 
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. fogne, ote parva, ©: situs pagees, tive lenge, ren mine, 


















would be possible in any other way. 
in writing out lessons. 


Fill in the coupon, to-day. 


230 East Washington Street, 


SYRACUSE, 


make tedious explanations in the class-room unnecessary because they place 
the declension before the pupil in clear concise form. 

Save half your time in looking over papers. 

Give pupils a better idea of the noun in all its parts than - 


You can use it to advantage in your work. 


GAYLORD BROTHERS, 
New York. 










samples of 
GAYLORD’S 
Declension 
blanks to 


Save half their time 
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ANNETTE KELLERMAN 


Is Teaching Women How to Acquire Health and a Beautiful Figure 





Nearly every woman in this coun- 
try knows Miss Kellerman by reputa- 
tion—thousands have seen her perform 
at the leading vaudeville houses, 

And itis doubtfulif there is a single 
woman who has either seen or heard of 
Miss Kellerman who has failed to envy 
her superb health and wonderful devel- 
opment. 

This very fact is responsible for the 
Annette Kellerman Correpondence 
School of Health and Physical De- 
velopment. 

Miss Kellerman contends that any 
woman can possess good health and 
comeliness of form provided that she 
will take the necessary steps to acquire 
them. And so she has organized a 
school to teach this very thing—to make 
it possible for every woman in America 
to go about securing a graceful, well-pro- 
portioned figure and abundant health, 

Miss Kellerman teaches, ina series of 
ten practical lessons, the methods which 
have enabled her to become the most 
physically perfect woman in the world. 

The Lessons are plain, simple and 
direct and can be practiced by any wo- 
man no matter what her condition in 
life is, or what the circumstances that 
surround her. They are equally bene- 
ficial to the school girl, the business wo- 
man, the matron or the grandmother, 

































Miss Kellerman’s' course 
makes for endurance, physical 
development and beauty —the 
three qualities most needed and 


desired by women, 





PERSONAL ATTENTION IS 
GIVEN TO ALL COMMUNICA- 
TIONS BY MISS KELLERMAN 
HERSELF. THE TERMS ARE 
WITHIN REACH OF ALL. 








In order that you may know just what 
Miss Kellerman accomplishes in her 
course of lessons, she has prepared a 
little illustrated booklet which she wants 
to send you, free of all cost, provided 
you are interested in bettering your 
health or personal appearance. A POS- 
TAL CARD WILL BRING IT. 


UE PS 
The Annette Kellerman 
Health and Physical De- 
velopment School of Cor- 
\. respondence for Women. 
ys 1133 Broadway, 606-K, New York City 











IRISH CROCHET LACE 


EIGHT beautiful patterns with directions for $1.50. 
Address, BOX 156, DANSVILLE, New York. 


$5 to $10 a Column for News and Stories 


That’s what the big dailies pay me. An easy way 
to earn money at home. You can soon double your 
income. You can become a successful Newspaper, 
Correspondent if you follow my instructions. An 
honorable and dignified profession for both men and 
women. Scores of Teachers and Students working 
under my instructions are earning many extra dollars 
during odd hours at their homes each month. Yon 
can double your income, Send 2 cent stamp today for’ 
booklet and particulars, 

WESTERN PRESS BUREAU, Topeka, Kansas. 








BECOME INDEPENDENT 


and learn Watch, Clock, Jewelry Repairing and En- 
graving and Optics. In possession of this knowledge 
— etoday, STL DUIS v ‘ATCOHY for our new Cata- 
ogue today. , HMAKING SCH 

ST.LOUIS, 0, —_ 


AGENTS $3to $10.0, 





Selling these Patented Scissors, 
Can t be bought in stores, Every 
pair guaranteed. Replaced if 


, | not perfectly satisfactory. 2000 
CUTS TOTHEEND other fast sellers. No ‘anal 


ence needed, We teach you. Proof furnished 
of big profits. Write today for terms of free outfit. 
THOMAS MFG. CO., 1238 Wayne St., Dayton, Ohio 











101 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa.; 1545 Glenarm 


THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 12: soit sus Agency wise view of securay's prowaiterar se chengtat ieited 


gap ge-of location, 
t., Denver, Colo.; 12 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga.’ 
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This Big Flag 


FR 


to any teacher 


We have furnished more than 10,000 
schools with these beautiful flags free 














AS your school a flag for out-o’doors? 

Have you a flag for your room? 

No school is really a school without a flag in sight. 

Every separate room should have its own to be complete. 

There is no reason why you should not have one, for you can now. get the 

finest kind of « flag absolutely free. 

Here is the way:— 

First, tell your pupils that, without spending a penny, they can help you get a beautiful flag for 

their room or school. All will be eager for it. All will be anxious to know how they can do this wonderful thing for you. 
Then, explain that you will simply divide among them 35 emblematic flag buttons in the beautiful national colors. ‘These they are 

to sell nt only 10 cents each. Friends and relatives will be glad to buy them for shirt waist sets or coat lapel ornaments. Everyone will 

think them really artistic and worth far more than a: dime. Ina few minutes each child can do his or her part, and the next day they 


bring you the money. 

That is all they do and almost before they expect it the big flag has arrived as from a fairy god-mother. 

You see your pupils will do the little work required, All you do is send for the buttons and return the money to us, 

So don’t deley a day. Write us now. Don’t send any money. We will mail the buttons postpaid. 

The same day the proceeds reach us we will ship you, all charges prepaid, the fine big flag, 5x8 feet, all bunting, 46 stars 
not painted but sewed on both sides, sewed stripes,—the kind of flag the Government uses, the kind.that,stands the weather, the kind 
that is made to use anywhere, any time, indoors or out. Guaranteed not to fade. ‘The same flag that sells at retail from $4 to-$5. 

Fill out the coupon and send it now. You risk not a penny. We guarantee to please you in every detail. 


We have thousands of letters like these. Read them. 


We received our flag and are delighted with it. The pupils | Received the picture of Washington in good order in due Our U.S, Flag arrived last Saturday in excellent shape, 
are very proud of it and never tire of telling people they | lime. The scholars took great delight in selling the buttons | Can say it is the best stitched flag I have ever seen, It is cer- 
helped get the flag. Your plan is certainly a tine one and no and had most of them sold by the second morning, The] tainly a fine flag for so little work. 1 .can cheerfully and 
school ought to have to go without a flag when they once hear | picture is entirely satisfactory, : heartily recommend your flag to any school or residence de 
of your plan, My pupils and I will certainly recommend it. Fioyp D, Looker, Sedalia, O, | siring an excellent large sized beautiful flag. It can be used 

out doors as well as indoors and there is no danger of fading. 

















MABEL BATES. Burt, lowa. 
We received our flag some time ago and are delighted with 
it. Itis far better than we had hoped for, Thanking you very 
much, we are the teacher and pupils of the sehool in District 
No. 11, Bethany. Eva H. Boyer, Linden, N, Y, 
The flag was duly received and in good condition, The 
pupils were almost wild when they saw it. They certainly are 
well pleased with it and as teacher if the school I wish to ex- 
tend to you the thanks and gratitude of the pupils and the 
patrons. Wishing you abundant successin your work, | 
remain, G. RICHARD HILLEGAss, Richland Center, Pa, 
Received the picture yesterday and in behalf of uy pupils 
wish to express our gratitude, It improves greatly the mo- 
notony of the bare walls of my schoolroom. 
ANNA LARSON, Cooperstown, N. D. 
Received butions promptly on Monday, Gave them to the 
children Monday noon and by one o’clock they had disposed 
erthem, The children working for the Hag makes it more 
appreciated and fills them with joy. 
MAZIE F. WARD, Cold Springs-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
Have received the flag and am delighted with your plan. 
Shall certainly recoinmend it to all my fellow teachers, 





| 
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The flag came March 6th and was all you represented it to 
be. It is certainly beautiful and just what moreschools should 
have, Wishing you success in your good work, I am, 

OLIVE WINFIELD, Mason, Mich, 

Flag is received and O, K, and your plan is such that every 
school should see “Old Glory” floating above their house, 

EmMA HELM, Maytield, Ky. 


Enclosed find money order for which please send me the 
flag. This makes three flags that I have secured from you. It 
goes Without saying | am satisfied with your plan and method 
of doing business, and the flags are certainly all right, 

G. W. HARBERGER, Jackson, O. 


Received the flag you sent and the children are delighted 
with it and | am pleased with it myself. 
ELLA SHIRLEY, Findlay, O. 


Received the flag all O, K. and we all think it certainly is 
a dandy. We never once thought it would he such a beauty. 
RutH Myers, Chenowith, Wash. 


We received the flag and are indeed pleased with it and 
we thank you very much for the way to getit. The flag isnow 
waving over our school house and everybody is proud of it. 


1 certainly will do all 1 ean for a company having such u great 
aim. BERNARD CU, CoGGAN, Principal of Shipple’s School, Big 
Rapids, Mich. 

Have received our picture and are well pleased with it 
and consider our efforts to secure it well repaid. Will recom 
mend you all in my power. 

A. GERTRUDE ©, DALEY, Assonex, Mass. 


-Your picture of Lincoln received and | wish to thank you 
very heartily on behalf of our school. It is certainly fine and 
J shall be glad to recommend your plan. , tat 

ETHEL MINNARD, Irving, Mich. 

The flag is received and please accept our sincere thajike 
for the same. Jt is even more beautiful than we expecjed. 
Some of the pupils clapped their hands and said «‘Hurrah’ tor 
ournflag’’ as [ unrolled the package. 4 

Abam P; Frey, Jordan, Pa. 
Received the flag Monday and am pleased to say It is even 
better than | had dared to anticipate, Shall recommend your 
plan to my fellow teachers as | think it is a tine way to obfaiu 
anew flag free, for selling the buttons is only a trifte. Thank 
ing youin behalf of my pupils lam, ‘ 




























Emma LA JACKSON, Pioneer, La. ANNA OpstEbv, Allamuchy, N, J. 


Washington and Lincoln 
Beautiful Pictures FREE 


If you already have a good flag, the next addition to your rooin or schoo) hall should be pictures of the patriots, Washing. 


ton and Lincoln. 

You can get either free with just a little effort on the part of your pupils and without a particle of trouble to 
yourself. 

The plan is the same as for the free flag. 

Simply have the pupils sell 35 buttons of the flag design as described above, or of Washington or Lincoln. 
Send the money to us and we will immediately ship you, all charges prepaid, the picture you want, 20x24 
inches, in life-like photo colors, and with neat solid black two-inch oak frame—a picture that you will 
be proud to hang on your wall. 

One of these offers should interest you right now, 

Show your progressiveness. 

Make your principal and trustees keep you in mind. 

Tell us the kind of buttons you want and get the great free flag or picture that will make 
your room the talk of the school. 

Teachers who have taken advantage of this plan are now making extra money wriling 
a few letters for us to other teachers. You can do the same. : 


MABEL C, SAMPSON, West Duxbury, Mass. 








101 Meridian St., 
Anderson, Indiana. 

GENTLEMEN:--Send 
me postpaid 35 Flag, 
Washington, Lincoln But- 
tons. ‘Cross out the kind 
you don’t want). As soon as 
aaja I will remit sou $8.50 and 
you are to send me, all charges 
prepaid, 


(State whether you want the free flag, 
picture of Washington or picture of Li". 
coln), 





PL nbd édddnabn wicbalae theese SOhiokbasdsh oicataatebare =H Mail this Coupon TODA Yy. 
NUMER beste sevice tec ucn at hiccsek Co eee MAIL | ORDER FLAG COMPANY, fee ; 
tessa ate alamo. Ait ati robi nel Ny 101 Meridian Street, .. Anderson, Indiana. 
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‘Che ideal is the production Of a citizen with broad ideals, plus capacity, sharpened to the point of craftsmanship. Che ideal aim is not to supplant the 
Workshop, but to prepare for, or co-operate With it, to produce not mechanical proficiency, but enlightened dexterity.’’—Cloudsley S. H. Brereton 


pas. The School and the State. 


HEN the State first realized that it had 

Vf no material resources at all comparable 

with its citizens, **and no hope of perpe- 
luilty except in the intelligence and integrity of 
its people,” it adopted, as a matter of self-pres- 
ervation, its public school system, and compul- 
sory education has been the result. Compulsory 


cducation is not an. ideal measure, for the im-— 


pulse to acquire an education should come from 
within rather than from: without, but as a certain 
umount of force seems to be necessary at our pres- 
ent stage in evolution, let us concede for the pur- 
pose of this discussion that here is an instance 
where the end justifies the means. 

‘The question then rises: Does the public school 
fulfill the expectation of the State, and if not, 
why not? 

Much is being said of late about the so-called 
failure of the public school,’’ but if it is true 
that our schools fail to conserve in the highest 
degree “the intelligence and the integrity of the 
people,’ such failure is due only in part to rea- 
sous of pedagogy and in large measure to a lack 
of intelligent: co-operation on the part of the 
State. 

Pedagogical difficulties are usually met success- 
fully by the right kind of teacher ; at the same time 
the history of education shows that the most far 
reaching reforms in the field of education have 
not been brought about by those actually engaged 
in the profession of teaching, but rather by the 
thinkers in every age and in every condition of 
life who had the all-around point of view, and 
who, by not standing too close to the work in 
hand, have been able to see it in the proper per- 
speetives.::..29 Sh. Goo 

Herbert’ Spencer says that systems of education 
are not made, but grow, therefore it is only fair 
lo assume that our present day educational sys- 
lom is. merely ‘the result of past experiences and 
subject to future growth; besides there is no 
standing still in education, for the meaning of 
the word, according to its etymology, is develop: 
ment, arid the term, ‘‘educational expert’ be 
comes a paradox. 

It is but natural, therefore, that the public 
school of today should be something entirely dif- 
ferent from what it was twenty-five years ago, 
nor can anyone foretell what it will be ten years 
hence, for it is’a social institution, which must 
meet the demands of the time, demands that are 
coristantly changing with our ever changing social 
ideals. 

We may say then, that the development of the 
public school has gone’ hand im hand with the 
development of the social spirit, and that this 
social spirit or public sentiment is responsible 
for whatever our schools may be today. They 


- will be as good or as bad as we permit, and if 


they do not fulfill our expectations, it is not for 


«us to. criticise and. to-condemn, but to investigate 


By Pauline Steinem 
Member Board of Education, Toledo, Ohio 


and help, so that an enlightened public sentiment 
may be brought to bear upon a subject of such 
vital importance as their efficiency. This en- 
lightened public sentiment cannot but express it- 
self in the laws of the State, for, as Emerson says, 
**the State must follow and not lead the progress 
and culture of the citizen,’? and only when the 
State assumes its full responsibility, will the pub- 
lic school yield its full measure of good. 

Two factors have always been recognized as the 
most important in the education of the child; the 
Family and the State. Sometimes education has 
been left entirely to the family, asin the Hebrew 
commonwealth, sometimes entirely to the State, 
as in Sparta. In our day, we have come to recog- 
nize that both are necessary; moreover we are be- 
ginning to see that no hard and fast lines can be 
drawn as to where the duty of one ends and that 
of the other begins. 

Owing to unfavorable industrial conditions the 
family is not always able to do its full duty by 
the child, and then the State must step into the 
breach and supply the need, for that the child be 
educated is the one thing needful, and this is also 
the end and aim of compulsory education 3. and 
the State, having once undertaken the task, can- 
not afford to stop halfway. 

The census of the year 1900 shows that in the 
six leading manufacturing States: Massachusetts, 
Ohio, New Jersey, Illinvis, New York and Penn- 
sylvania, 20,775 children between the ages of 10 
to 14 were reported as illiterate, an item which 
would indicate criminal neglect, and utter failure 
on the part of the school, were it not upon investi- 
gation we find these children outside the teacher’s 
reach, for reasons for which the State alone must 
assume the responsibility. 

Florence Kelley has often said that our Gov- 
ernment takes excellent care of its fisheries, that 
it gathers minute information about all sorts of 
bugs and insects, but that it fails to bestow equal 
solicitude on the children, its future citizens. 
Jane Addams and others have called attention to 
the fact that the Federal Government is very care- 
ful to allow no discrimination concerning the pro- 
tective tariff and railroad rates, and yet sees no 
inconsistency in guarding with so much care its 
manufacturing plants while ignoring the human 
plant, the child, upon whose welfare, more than 
upon anything else, depends the prosperity of the 
nation. 

Strange as it may seem, education is not con- 
sidered a national duty, and. while an interstate 
commerce law is regarded «s a necessily, uniform 
education, as well as uniform child-labor laws are 
held to interfere with States Rights, so that each 
State makes its own laws regarding schools and 
school attendance. The result is that the utmost 
diversity exists in the school laws of the: states, 
not only as to the age for compulsory school at- 
tendance, but also as to educational requirements 


oefore a child may leave school in order to go to 
work. Only fifteen states prohibit outright the 
employment of children who cannot read and 
write English, while the District of Columbia and 
twenty-two states and territories have no educa- 
tional requirements whatever for children seckiny 
employment. 

This diversity in the laws leads the enterpris- 
ing manufacturer to locate where he can secure 
child-labor, which is, for him, cheap labor. ‘The 
element of competition enters. States of a higher 
standard of education cannot offer the same mouc- 
tary advantages as those of a lower standard, anil 
no matter hew well one State may protect ils own 
children, it 1s powerless to aid those of another 
State, so that in our age of commercialism the 
dollar is pitted against the chlid. 

It is surely a shortsighted policy for any State, 
and for the federal government as well, to allow 
its children to become physical, mental and mors! 
wrecks, by premature employment in mill, imine 
and factory, only to be forced to care for them 
ultimately in almshouses, asylums and prisons. 

Uniform education, combined with uniform 
child-labor laws, are therefore the first requisite 
before the public school can even begin to be 
what it was meant to be, a factor in the education 
of the common people. 

Having secured school attendance, it becomes 
next in importance to find some means which will 
enable the child to attend school, without hard 
ship to those who may be depending upon its sup- 
port, for that such hardship frequently exists is 
borne out by the testimony of many a school 
superintendent, especially in city districts. 

Probably the most rational solution of the 
difficulty has been offered by Franklin H. Gid- 
dings, Professor of Sociology, Columbia Univer- 
sity, in an address delivered before the National 
Education Association at Asbury Park, 1905, 
on “The Social and Legal Aspect of Compulsory 
Education and Child-Labor.’’ Professor Gid- 
dings said: 

**A very special difficulty, and one that puts 
all our theories and devices to the severest test, is 
that which is presented by destitute families. 
The practical question, which has to be answered 
over and over, is: Is it right to take a strong, 
overgrown, thirteen-year-old boy from money- 
earning employment and force him to attend 
school, when by so doing we compel a widowed 
mother to apply to private or public relief agen- 
cies for help, thereby making her, and prehaps 
the boy also, a pauper. The only answer to this 
question consistent with the policy of compulsory 
education itself, is the proposition that in such 
cases adequate public assistance should be given, 
not.as charity, but as right.” 

Professor Giddings’ suggestion has led charit- 
ablv inclined individuals to establish scholarship 
funds, for the purpose of taking care of just such 
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cases as he mentions, but the question still re- 
mains why a child or a family should be com- 
pelled to accept charity, which almost always de- 
grades and pauperizes, for no other reason but 
yecause they are obeying the law. If the state 
insists upon school attendance, and if such at- 
tendance cannot be rendered without the alterna- 
tive of either alms or starvation, then it becomes 
the duty of the state to make some provision for 
assistance, which comes ‘‘as a right, and nut as 
charity.”’ There is at least one state in the Union 
which recognizes its obligation in this respect: 
Ohio but recently passed a law which makes it com- 
pulsery upon Bourds of Education to furnish all 
relief necessary toenable children to attend school. 

But even here the responsibility of the state 
does not end. Our schools have been called the 
most democratic of all institutions. Here every 
child is supposed to be the equal of every other 
child, and here, at least, if nuwhere else, we ex- 
pect to find equal opportunities for all. Yet’the 
most casual observation reveals: an inequality 
among school children, whichis due,.not only to 
natural variations in character and aptitude, but 
to physical conditions for which the homes of 
these children are directly responsible, and -while 
it is true that: the same mental food is set. before 
each child, many children. are unable to partake 
for the lack, of ‘such food as sustains the body. 

A system depleted by. malnutrition is a terrible 
handicap in getting-one’s lessons; it is also detri- 
mental to: good, behavior, and consequently to 
good citizenship. England and Germany are 
recognizing these facts and endeavoring to remedy 
existing conditions by. establishing soup. kitchens 
in connection .with the; public schools. : , 

A child who. is-hungry and in rags, seeing all 
around ‘him. children apparently. no better than 
he, well fed and well clad, can hardly. help draw- 
ing comparisons, and:not having as yet acquired 
a knowledge of the why and wherefore of things, 
is in a fair.way of becoming.an enemy to society. 
If it is the purpose of the state to prepare for 
good citizenship through the medium of the pub- 
lic school, it is making a dangerous mistake to 
take no further notice of the physical welfare of 
the child than is implied in a few physical exer- 
cises, given ina not always well ventilated school- 
room. Besides, there is an economic aspect to 
the question, for we are told that success in life 
is a matter of energy. Energy is but the result 
of physical health, and physical health becomes, 
therefore, the foundation upon which to build 
not only mental and moral health, but also in- 
dustrial prosperity. 

Having recognized the necessity for uniform 
education in connection with uniform child-labor 
laws, the justice of compensating the family 
which suffers from the enforced school attendance 
of the child, and the reasonableness of giving to 
the child, whenever necessary, food and even 
clothing, (for many an unruly boy has _ been 
transformed into a good pupil by a new suit of 
clothes), there still remains for solution a problem 
of a different nature, that of the child who will 
not avail himself of the educational opportunities 
offered by the state, the problem of truancy. 

That there is such a problem the state recog- 
nizes by making provision for the appointment 
of truant officers, but truancy cannot be cured 
that way. 

It is quite possible for the strong arm of the 
law to compel school attendance, but experience 
shows that this kind of school attendance is not 
worth anything; the child so forced almost in 
variably becomes a burden to the teacher and a 
hindrance to his classmates, and we look around 
to find some “*special’’ school, where the disturber 
may be taken care of. We have special schools 
now, not only for physically defective children, 
but also for those who are morally defective, so- 
called ‘*incorrigibles.’’ ‘That there are abnormal 
children and that these should be taken care of, 
goes without saying, it is not even a matter for 
argument, but one cannot help getting the im- 
pression that if more attention were given to the 
normal ehild, perhaps fewer children would be 
found among those we call abnormal. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


After all, which is the normal child? Is it the 
one who can sit still for hours, can suppress all 
natural exuberance of spirit, control perfectly 
physical activity and allow only the brain to 
work? Those. who know child-nature will at 
once recognize children of this description as un- 
natural, yet this is precisely what we expect of 
the child who goes to school. The trouble is, 
that while the prophets of the new time are recog- 
nizing a new trinity in education, the trinity of 
head, heart and hand, the state is still clinging 


tothe time-honored superstition of the past that: 


the child is all brain, and the three R’s—or very 
little more than that—are the essentials in educa- 
tion. 

With but few exceptions, school legislation 
generally insists only on acertain'amount of book 
learning, with the addition, perhapsgof some phy- 
sical culture exercizes—kindergarten and manual 
training are left to the discretion of Bourds of 
Education, while school gardening, vacation 
schools and playgrounds are rarely if ever author- 
ized by the state. ‘Yet observation shows, that 
these very activities, regarded as non-essential by 
the school-laws, the ‘‘fads and frills’’ of modern 
education, are the very ones-which touch the real 
nature of the child, bringing out the best that is 
in him and making him like ‘school; and when 
we have succeeded in getting children to like 
school, then, and not till then, shall we have 
solved the problem of truancy. 

That it is quite possible for children to like 
school is amply demonstrated in; those ‘schools 
where artificial standards of discipline have been 
abandoned and where teachers and pupils kee 
in touch with life by combining book study wit 
a liberal amount of manual training. 

The latter has not merely a utilitarian value, 
which many people. believe to be its only raison 
d'etre, buta distinctly moral. influence, in that 
it leads into channels. of usefulness the creative 
spirit of the child, thereby furnishing a legitimate 
outlet for any surplus energy. - . 

Therefore,.an education which recognizes the 
hand as well as the head, makes indirectly, but 
for that reason none the less effectively, for the 
education of the heart, and herein lies the solu- 
tion of the problem of moral training in the pub- 
lic school. 

Aside frum the general aspect of the question, 
we cannot but consider those particular cases, far 
too numerous to be regarded as abnormal, where 
wayward boys have been saved to society through 
manual training, nor can we close our eyes to the 
needs of the child who is dull in his studies, 
therefore forced, under the present system, to re- 
main in the same grade year after year, without 
benefit to others and to the detriment of his moral 
self-hood. We invite truancy and take away a 
child’s confidence in himself, his self-trust, which 
must ever be the foundation for success and hap- 
piness, when we could avoid both by employing 
him usefulJy in some occupation of the hand. 
**It is useless to take the children from the fac- 
tories,’’ said Felix Adler in his address before 
the National Child-Labor Committee in Cincin- 
nati, **if our schools are merely factories.”’ 

It is true that few teachers know as yet, owing 
to lack of training and experience, how to co- 
ordinate successfully manual training and book 
study, a difficulty which is, however, being over- 
come day by day. In the meantime, industrial 
training, too, is pressing its claims on all sides, 
and there appears to be no good reason why 
manual training should not take the form of in- 
dustrial training under conditions and circum- 
stances which seem to make such a course necessary. 

Having conceded that the state stands in loco 
parentis to the child, —that in its desire for good 
citizenship, it must take upon itself the additional 
burdens which result from the inability of the 
family to do its full duty,— it logically follows 
that under our changed industrial conditiuns, 
which make it impossible for a boy to learn a 
trade in the old way, it is not only just but ad- 
visable for the state to provide an industrial 
education through the medium of the public 
school. Massachusetts and Wisconsin, ever in the 
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forefront of progressive school legislation, have 
already taken the lead in making provision for 
industrial education-and it but remains for other 
States to follow. 

That all is not well with our present day educa- 
tional system, is pointed out by Professor Russell, 
dean of the ‘Teachers’ College, at Columbia Uni- 
versity, who says: ‘*We boast of an educational 
ladder which reaches from the gutter to the uni- 
versity and sce nothing amiss in making our ele- 
mentary schools preparatory to the high school, 
and the high school preparatory to the college 
and university. In other words, that which few 
need all must take.’’ Professor Russell points to 
the system of public education in Germany, which 
has its schools leading to the university and to 
the professional life, but also schools: which con- 
nect directly with practical life when the boy or 
girl leaves school at the age of fourteen. **These 
continuation schools,’’ he says, *‘are doing quite 
as much in making Germany a dangerous rival 
of England and the United States by supplying 
the ‘skilled workmen, as the technical institutes 
and universities are by sending out engineers and 
scientific experts. We accept,’’ he’ says,. **the 
politician's ain’ that we are too poor to spend 
more than we do on education, when the fact. is, 
we are.too poor to spend so little. -More,, much 
more, than we now spend on education would. be 
money in our pockets, if we only knew. how to 
spend it aright.’’ He cites France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Denmark, Sweden, Switzerland and England 
as doing much more than we are doing in teach- 
ing the industrial arts, but especially the little 
country of Wurtemberg, which supports, ‘aside 
from its elementary and’ secondary schools, uni- 
versity, technical, high and trades schools, - nu- 
merous. industrial -improvement. schools in. towns 
and villages—some especially for. women—com- 
mercial” improvement, - agricultural. and _art- 
schools. He says, that, **With us in this, coun- 
try, ‘life is still easy’ and we have not yet be- 
gun to realize what competition really. means, 
that there never has been a’ time when we were 
more in need of sound education, and ‘that in the 
struggle for existence which is yet to come we 
shall need a better education than we conceive of 
today.”” 

There is much food for reflection in what Pro- 
fessor Russell says, and the seriousness of the 
question should appeal to every thinking man and 
woman. 

Recognizing the benefits of compulsory educa- 
tion and the good our common schools are dving, 
or may be made to do, some people have advanced 
the theory that a high school education should be 
made compulsory. Why a high school education 
should be uf so much value to the majority of 
children, who must leave school at the age of six- 
teen or before in order to go to work, is hard to 
understand, especially as long as the average 
high school is only a feeder for the college, with 
very little, if any, provision for manual or in- 
dustrial training. If compulsory education up 
toa certain age limit—fixed by the most advanced 
school legislation at sixteen, with the privilege 
of obtaining a working permit at fourteen—be a 
good thing, this by no means implies that an in- 
creased age limit would be a still better thing. 
It is true that some educators have expressed the 
opinion that every boy or girl ought to go to 
school untill the age of twenty, and if we lived 
under ideal conditions, and could conceive of 

rfect schools, such a state of affairs might have 
its advantages. But in our imperfect state of 
evolution with teachers who are only human. there- 
fore liable to make mistakes, perhaps a certain 
amount of letting alone on our part, and more 
freedom for the development of the individual, 
will prove the safer plan. If every boy or girl 
were compelled to go to school antil the age of 
twenty, where would be the opportunity to develop 
self-reliance, independence of character: and the 
power of initiative, qualities which are so. neces- 
sary, not only to success in life, but also-to. good 
citizenship? - : 

It is manifestly the duty of the state to provide 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Soil Formation 
OMMON “dirt?” may be thought to be very 
C unimportant but upon careful consideration 
Without 
soil or dirt there can be no grass, trees, vegetables, 


it is found to be all-important. 


ov field crops. If there are none of these plants, 


there can be no cattle, horses, sheep, hogs, etc. - 


that we consider of so much use to us. Without 
soil there would be no plants or animals, hence 
people would find nothing upon which to feed. 
‘here would be no farms, no cities, no roads or 
railroads upon which to transport food, clothing, 
or fuel. Common “‘dirt’’ is the foundation upon 
which civilization has been built. 

Soil is the outer earth covering, composed of 
small particles and varying in depth from only a 
few inches to several feet. Below it lies the solid 
rock which hes long ago contributed its part to 
the soil lying above it, much as rust accumulation 
en the surface of a horizontal piece of sheet iron 
exposed to the weather. 

In the formation of soil at least three materials 
must be considered; rock particles, vegetable 
matter or small pieces of decayed plants, and 
cerlain acids or chemicals. 

If soil be rubbed between the fingers, a grit or 
small pieces of sand or stones may be found; or 
if very fine soil be placed between pieces of slate 
or between two pieces of window glass and the 
slate or glass be given a sliding or rotating motion 
while they are pressed firmly together, a grating 
sound, due to the presence of small rock particles, 
may be heard; they may be so small, as they 
sometimes are in clay, that little grit may be 
noticed. 

What has caused this breaking up of the rock 
so many thousands of years ago? The same causes 
are no doubt at work in their slow but very sure 
way today. Heat and cold have played a very 
important part in breaking rocks. ‘They act with 
the change of temperature during the night and 
day for the entire year or with the change of 
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NUDULES ON SOY BEANS 


season, covering, freezing and thawing. Most of 
the older rocks f10m which soils have been formed 
are composed of two or more kinds of rock. 
These different kinds, like different kinds of 
metals, expand or contract in different degrees 
whenever there is a change of temperature. A 
piece of machinery lindo of different kinds of 
metal would be found falling to pieces in warm 
weather or breaking apart during cold weather. 


So it is with rocks; they are gradually losing 


small particles, due to changes of temperature. 
The freezing and thawing of water does much 
to loosen small rock particles by forcing them 
from the rock during the freezing season. Dur- 
ing the period of thawing the water goes a litle 
lower into the crevice formed by the former freez- 
ing. With the alternations of freezing and thaw- 


ing, many smaller rock particles have been set 


free to become a part of the soil. 

Oxygen and carbonic acid gas in the air act 
upon rocks to dissolve them. Observe some of the 
oldest limestone (marble) and sandstone grave 
markers; they are much roughened from the action 


ROCK ON ROAD TO SOIL FORMATION — FREEZING AND ONE OF NATURE'S WAYS OF TEARING DOWN HILLS. ROUND. 
ING OFF SHARP EDGES OF STONES, AND DISTRIBUTING SOIL 4 


THAWING. BREAKING IT INTO PIECES 
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Rain water, laden with its 
sinall quantity of carbonic acid gas is an active 


of the gases named, 


dissolving agent. Oxygen and carbonic acid gas 
act slowly at dissolving rock located a short dis- 
tance below the soil surface. 

This process, due to heat and cold, moisture, 
and gases, is called ‘weathering of rocks.”’ 

The great glaciers which have moved over the 
upper North Central States, New York and New 
England, have ground many a boulder into rock 
—— They are very slow in their movement 
nut equally as sure in their results:—grinding 
rocks to pieces against each other and beneath the 
ice sheet many hundred feet deep. 

Rock particles, however small, must be changed 
into rock flour in which each mite can be dissolved 
by water and soil acids; then plants may have a 
food in solution for their roots to take up. 

Low forms of plants called lichens and mosses 
are ofien found on granite and other very hard 
rocks. The roots of these plants find enough food 
on the rock, which has been dissolved by gases of 
the air, to feed upon. Small parts of these 
plants wither and drop upon already dissolved rock 

Here is the beginning of a new and important 
process. Thoroughly decayed vegetable matter is 
now being added to the rock particles or rock 
Hour. Later on, new plants of a higher order find 
a place in the already partly formed soil; age 
succeeds age and one kind of plant succeeds an 
other. Each generation of plants leaves a legacy 
at death to the**clod which the rude swain treads 
upon.” 

Somewhere during the ages of change in rock 
breaking and plant development, plants having 
the pawer to add nitrogen to the soil appeared. 
The sweet clover, bean,, pea, and clovers are of 
this kind and havs growing on their roots nodules, 
which remove nitrogen from the air in the soil and 
change it into a nitrate form, in which it is 
available as a plant food. 


(Continucd on page 39) 
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Paper Cutting for Expression in Primary 
Grades 


APER cutting fur expression is one of the 
P most important parts of a course in Elemen- 
tary Handwork. This phase of the work is 
particularly valuable in story telling. The chil- 
dren in this way tell us what their idea of the 
story is. Paper Cutting may precede or follow 
the modeling in clay. It is a valuable means of 
developing and co-ordinating the muscles of the 
fingers of young children. 

In the whole educational process I know of 
nothing more interesting and touching than to 
watch this growth,—the increased power of the 
accomplished organism. The little craftsmen in 
the primary grades, who are just beginning their 
handwork, are so manifestly heipless, it is almost 
pitiful to see the lack of co-ordination among 
their faculties, the absence of any real satel 
over the organism. Where there is anything like 
normal children to work upon the change is 


marvelous, control takes the Mee of lack .of: 


control, sluggishness gives place to alertness, 
awkwardness to dexterity. By using the scissors 
and cutting long lines on paper, making large 
objects, gradually the fingers begin to obey the 
brain, and in a very short time the children gain 
an immense amount of power. 

Children may dramatize a story told by the 
teacher, different children taking different parts. 
The story then seems real. They may louie 
by all cutting one object in the story, as Hia- 
watha’s canoe, cutting it very large. Then the 
teacher may assign different parts of the story to 
different children, and each mount his on a large 
cardboard; in this way children may compare 
each other’s work and make a story in which all 
the children have a part. 

Sometimes it is helpful to have the children go 
tothe board and with a flat piece of crayon draw 
the story; then cut the objects out in paper. Co- 
ordinate the work by using, if possible, the stories 
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used in language work, or the bright interesting 
stories in the readers,—-Mother Goose rhymes,— 
the jingles that follow the seasons, etc. ; the days 
of the week represented by the occupations, as 
Monday—wash day, children cutting the wash- 
bvard, tub, clothes pins, clothes lines, posts, etc; 
Tuesday—ironing ia irons, table, stove, clothes 
bar; ednesday—sewing day, scissors, needle 
and thread, spools, thimble, children at work, 
etc; Thursday—visiting day, umbrellas, gloves, 
hats, caps, etc. Friday—sweeping day, broom, 
dust pan, pail, brush, dust cap, etc. ; Saturday— 
baking day, bowl, knife, cup, pitcher, rolling pin, 
spoons, etc.; As these are all- occu ations, they 
are very interesting to children,and. are valuable 
in learning the use of the scissors. 

In connection with their nature study, children 
may cut birds, trees, pee flower pots, etc. In 
one class in the second grade we ei a big poster 
representing the flight of the birds in the fall to 
the southland, coloring them with water colors. 
We cut the birds in the distance very much smaller 
than those near us, the children suggesting that 
they should be smaller. The children painted 
the sky and clouds for a background. 











In one of the outlying districts the children 
gathered cat-tails and brought them into the 
school and made a border of these beautif'ul cat- 
tails for the schoolroom. They used long strips 
of light brown paper for the back reitand. then 
cut the cat-tails out of green and dark brown 
paper, mounting them and then sin. | grass green 
paper, cut blades of grass and pasted in between 
and around the cat-tails. The results were very 
artistic and effective and the children delighted! 
in showing this room to the patrons of the school. 

In the same school the upper grade boys and 
girls became so interested in the work of the little 
children, that they were seen at the door watching 
the progress of the work each day when the hand 
an riod came along. As a result, these 8th 
grade Eins and girls asked permission to decorate 
the upper corridor in a similar manner by cuttiny 
stencils of the cat-tails and applying to the wal! 
with calcimine. The hall is beautifully decorated 
and the work is well done, but is most appreciated 
by the children who did the work. 

Thus one sort of handwork, having so evident 
a purpose, brought about the others, thus bring- 
ing the children’s co-operative powers into play 
—an excellent thing for the school as a whole. 

In studying animal life they may cut rabbits, 
camels, elephants, cats, dogs, horse and cows, etc. 

In second grades, where we study farm life, 
children may cut animals found on the farm, the 
buildings, etc. 

In third grade, where we make transportation 
a central thought, children may cut vehicles show- 
ing evolution of transportation, from prairie 
schooner to cars, steam and trolley cars, boats, 
ships, vehicles of all kinds, up to modern auto- 
iditlee and airships. Paper cutt:ng is not val- 
uable after third year. 

Different days of the year may be represented, 
Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, — showing dress, 
houses and weapons of Colonial Days, Christmas 
tree, candles and gifts. Birthdays of great men. 
Arbor day, etc. 























PAPER CUTTING EXERCISE—FIG. 2 





PAPER CUTTING EXERCISE—FIG. 1 


PAPER CUTTING EXERCISE-FIG. 3 
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October 1909 
As.gardening now forms an important place in 
the ,school world, the «garden tools, rake, hoe, 
shovel, spade, watering can may be cut, and also 
cuttings-of children planting and watering seeds. 
‘The making-of large posters interests the chil- 
dren*immensely. A fine poster may be made by 
using, ene ‘of ‘Mother Goose’s rhymes, such as 
‘rom, Tom the Piper’s Son; as this shows action, 
it appeals to the children. Assign one part of 
this ce pi little rhyme to each child, bidding him 


cut it large and using colored paper; 
have the children paste the figures 
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black and red, to give character to the figures. 
Effective posters san be made of figures of 
Chinese men‘and,women made of plain manila 
per and colored with water color, dark red and 
ight green for the dress, the cap, collar and 
edges of the sleeve green, putting the eyes, nose, 
mouth and hands in black, and marking off the 
edges of the dress in black lines, as in Fig. 1. 
March, April and May are here represented, 
cut in black paper and mounted on white paper. 
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other time we cut: their ‘figtires. very. large and 
made some very beautiful and decorative posters. 

In connection with physical culture we cut the 
apparatus used on the school. grounds, showing 
the children using Oe appere toe, as action pic- 
tures always interest the children.. - 

Teachers, after the first few lessons, should not 
cut with the children, nor allow them even to 
draw and then cut. The best results as far as the 
children are concerned, are secured by encourag- 

ing free-hand cutting. 
It often happens that teachers are 





ona very large heavy paper, brown 
or green is pretty for the back- 
ground and bright or white paper 
for the figures. Put these around 
the schoolroom and let the children 
see what a pretty decoration they 
form. 

In one of our schools the children 
made a circus parade of animals. F 
The animals were cut so fine and 
hig that they went all around the / 
room, much to the delight of the f 
children. They also cut cardboard 
cages for the Zoo and made animals 
in the cage in clay. Besides the 
joy of cutting, and they love to use 
the scissors, they had a part in mak- 
ing the usually unattractive school- 
room pretty and interesting to them ; 
with what pride they would show it 
to visitors, teachers and children of 
the other rooms! 

We make a Record Book at the 
heginning of the year in the first 
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not skillful in cutting. In this case, 
the teacher may trace her picture or 
object and with the outline for a 
guide, cut several figures before the 
class. 

After several cuttings have been 
made, then begin and preserve the 
cuttings, and have every child 
mount his in his Record Book — 
even if the results are not very sat- 
isfactory to the teacher. 

‘Too many of our teachers are 
concerned over beautiful results in 
young children’s work, and _ insist 
upon hoiding up to the children the 
product of some child who may be 
an artist or a genius with his hands, 
It is all right to show children the 
ideal, but explain it to them ina 
way that they will understand that 
the genius child has that power, but 
turn to Mary or Johnnie and say’ 
he or she can do something else. It 
is a mistake to discourage children 
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three grades, and in this book we 
mount the cuttings, drawings and 
designs, making the hook, folding 
the leaves and cutting the same, designin 
making a cover in the drawing period, an 
mounting the paper cuttings, by pasting them 
in the books. Thus a record is kept of the chil- 
dren’s work all through the year. This book, the 
product of their own hands, interests the children, 
as they have something tangible to take home at 
the end of the semester to show to mother and 
father, and every child shows something has been 
accomplished. 


and 
then 


Materials 


Personally, I prefer pointed scissors, but if any 
teacher objects, blunt edge scissors will:;do. Ma- 
nila paper is good for beginning work, and I have 
seen excellent work done using common news- 
papers. Of course, paper cutting for posters and 
decorative purposes is much more effective done 
in simple colors. Suggest the combination of 
soft colors, brown and white, brown and dark red, 
green and while, with dashes here and there of 


PAPER CUTTING—FIG, 5 


These are effective as black and white cuttings— 
Figs. 4-5-6. 

Figs. 2-3 represent match strikers in cuttings, 
the cat and umbrella made of black emery paper, 
girl’s dress of red, wall of manila paper, marked 
off in water colors. 

In the second grade we wished to make a cover 
design for a postcard album, so the children de- 
cided to make a cutting like this: A figure of a 
child posting the card;.the child, mail-box, and 
card made of black paper, mounted on light 
green cover; the lettering in black crayon. ‘This 
forms a pretty and artistic color scheme. 

In the third grade whene the children were 
studying farm life in Holland, we cut the wind- 
mills in the Delft blue paper, the barns in dark 
brown, the hen coops in Prec paper strips, the 
chicken in manila paper, and used water colors to 
color the different parts. The little figures of the 
Dutch children, in the primitive costumes with 
tieir wooden shoes, delighted the children. An- 








by constantly criticising unfavor- 
ably: All children are not gifted 
along the same lines, but all have 
some power, and a wise, sympathetic teacher can 
and will discover this in the children, and through 
that power she will be able to lead them to dis- 
cover themselves. In all this Art work, for real 
handwork is art work, whatever the mediums— 
pencil, crayon, paint, scissors and per—the 
work should be self-prompted and se f-directed. 
After the first lesson or two, the teacher must only 
suggest and help, name possible tasks, criticise 
results in a helpful way; perhaps she may explain 
successful methods of representation, but the real 
impulse is from the child, and the office of the 
teacher is to give expression to this impulse. Of 
course, it will be of great advantage to the teacher 
occasionally tu occupy himself or herself, in the 
spare moments, with some work that the children 
can understand and admire. Nothing inspires 
children so much to work as true art ook in 
process. I would have all of this artistic hand- 
work for children rich in color, sometimes even 


(Continued on page 38) 
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PAPER CUTTING—FIG. 5 





PAPER CUTTING—RFIG. 6 
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A Hint 
ISS OLGA E. YAEKEL, Public School 
M No. 44, Buffalo, has found the following 
plan of special help with her sixth grade :— 
“[ assign some very simple story to be repro- 
duced. ‘Then the pupils exchange papers, the 
poorer division receiving the work of the better 
division and vice versa. The pupils read the 
stories and mark such mistakes as they can. I 
ask, “Can you write a better story than the one 
you hold, without making any of the mistakes 
you have marked?” ~All who are able to do this, 
turn the paper over and write their production on 
the other side, ‘They are so anxious to excel that 
they do not realize they are rewriting and correct- 
ing a lesson, and they take more pains on their 
neighbor’s paper than they did with the first story 
on their own paper. When the lessons are finally 
returned, the pupils are more anxious to see what 
some schoolmate has marked on their paper than 
they are to see a teacher’s corrections. This plan 
may be used to advantage as often as once a week.”’ 


*“‘Autumn’s Wondrous Fires’”’ 


October is.so rich in beauty that it is wise to 
fill pupils with both the reality and the words ex- 
pressing the mellow loveliness of the autumn. 
let the reality come first through the channel of 
field excursions and through the recollection of 
autumnal scenes familiar tochildren. Encourage 
individual descriptions of lakes seen by those 
pupils who have had broader experiences than 
the rest. 

Enjoyment is the keynote in this language les- 
son. If pupils thoroughly enjoy this nee they 
will assimilate its beauty, and they will adopt its 
diction. Use the mas a picture of Autumn; 
tell the class that Dr. Wilfred Campbell is con- 
sidered by many as the greatest living poet of the 
new world, 

lor biographical material regarding living 
writers, see **Poole’s Index,’”’ or ‘*Who’s Whoin 
America ?’? The public library is, after all, the 
teachers chief ally. 

Do not insert geographical data in this recita- 
tion. The title, **Lake Huron,’’ may be passed 
over lightly if your pupils are not devoting at- 
tention to this topic in the geography class. 
Cancel matter-of-fact instruction, and substitute 
poetic inspiration. Then have the poem read 
uloud so often that it will be memorized before 
the lesson closes. It is the memorizing that 
counts. ‘The written work at the close will crystal- 
ize the subject,-and show what pupils have gained. 

Do. you not enjoy these exquisite verses ? 


LAKE HURON 
(October) 


Miles and miles of lake and forest, 
Miles and miles of sky and mist, 
Marsh and shoreland wheresthe rushes 
“Rustle; wind and *water:kissed ; 
Where the -lake’s great face. is driving, 
Driving, drifting into mist. 
Miles and miles of ctimson glories, 
Autumn’s wondrous fires ablaze; ~ 
Miles of shoreland red and golden, 
Drifting into dream and haze; 
Dreniiig Where the woods and@vapors* * 
Melt in myriad misty ways.. . 


Miles and miles of lake and forest, 
Miles and miles of sky and mist; 

Wild birds calling where the rushes 
Rustle, wind and water kissed ; 

Where the lake’s great face is driving, 
Driving, drifting into mist. 

—Wilfred Campbell. From Collected Poems, Flem- 
ing H. Revell, Publisher. 

Directions to Pupils: 

Read the poem silently. 

In your own words, paint the picture the poet 
saw from an island in Lake Huron, Use these 
topics: ; 

1. The shoreland and the waving rushes. 

2. ‘The shoreland and the autumn glories. 

8. The shoreland and the wild birds. ; 

Read your three paragraphs aloud. Read 
the poem aloud. Compare your picture with 
the poet’s. What words does he use to give his 
picture vividness and vastness ? 


Illustrative Lesson in Grammar 


Among the difficult points in grammar appear 
the relative pronoun, especially at the time when 
a pupil needs to give the case when the pronoun 
is governed by a transitive verb. **The fort that 
you saw was Invulnerable.’’? The structure some- 
times perplexes upils in a sentence of this kind. 

Here is an old-fashioned plan, by no means 
original with me, but one which clears up all 
troublesome points in disposing of the syntax of 
the relative pronoun. A lesson on antecedent 
should really precede this presentation of the 
subject. 


THE RELATIVE PRONOUN 


I. Introduction: ‘‘What is a pronoun? Why 
is it called a pronoun? What is a conjunction? 
What is the meaning of the word conjunction ? 
Today we shall study a new kind of pronoun.”’ 

II. Development: ‘*Notice these sentences on 
the blackboard, ‘1. This is the boy. 2. I saw 
the boy yesterday.’ In sentence one, what part of 
speech 1s boy? Read sentence two as you would 
naturally say it (1 saw him yesterday.) What 

art of speech have you substituted for boy? 
Nhat is the case of him? Combine sentences 
one and two, by using the word and. (‘This is 
the boy and I saw him yesterday). What part of 
speech is and?’’ ‘Teacher should use the black- 
board freely in tabulating the pupils’ answers, 
e. g. him, pronoun; and, conjunction, etc. 

**Combine sentences one and two as you would 
naturally say them (This is the boy whom I saw 
yesterday.). What word have you used instead of 
him and and? What work must whom do? What 
tivo parts of speech daes it replace?”? (Conjunc- 
tion and pronoun. ) 


Il. Generalization: *‘In these sentences on 


the hlaekboard (have several sentences to refer to)., 


find the use of these words, that, whom, which, 
who, etc. What is the use of all these words?’ 
(They all do the work of a pronown,and a con- 
junction. ) 

IV. ‘Technical Term: **Such words are called 
relative pronouns. Find the words to which they 
relate.”’ 


women Definition: “What isa relative pronoun? 


(Have definition memorized. ) 


VI. Summary, ‘*From this exercise in you 
language books, select the relative pronouns. 
Find the words to which each relates. What have 
you learned today ?”? 


SUNSET 
(A Suggestive Lesson in Description) 


“Think of the most beautiful sunset you have 
ever seen, Describe it clearly enough for your 
classmates to enjoy it with you. 

“Write paragraph entitled, “A September sun 
set.’ Let the scene include a mountain in the 
distance, some foothills, a valley, and a river. 

**Read your paragraph aloud. 

“Compare your composition with Whittier’s: 

A gold fringe on the purpling hem 
Of hills, the river runs, 

As down its jong, green valley falls 
The last of summer’s suns. 

Along its tawny gravel-bed 
Srown-flowing, swift and still, 

As if its meadow levels felt 
The hurry of the hill, 

Noiseless between its banks of green 
From curve to curve it slips; 

The drowsy maple—shadows resi 
Like fingers on its lips. 


Touched by a light that hath no name, 
A glory never sung, 

Aloft on sky and mountain wall 
Are God’s great pictures hung. 

How changed the summits vast and old! 
No longer granite-browed, 

They melt in rosy mist; the rock 
Is softer than the cloud; 

The valley holds its breath; no leaf 
Of all its elms is twirled: 

The silence of eternity 
Seems falling on the world. 


—From ‘‘ Sunset on the Bearcamp.”’ By Jorn Green- 
leaf Whittier. 

‘Notice the picture of the river, the hills. 
Describe the current; the maples, 

**Can any poet paint as lovely a picture as 
Nature gives? How does Whittier tell you that ? 
Have you seen the hills and the sky hang colors 
at sunset ? 

**Tell how. the mountain-top looks to you. 
Have you felt the stillness of a summer sunsct in 
the country? ‘The valley holds its breath.’ 
Whittier says. 

‘**Read the stanzas several times aloud; each 
time try to add to your picture.”’ 


Journalism 


Have you ever tried the school newspaper as 
an incentive in English? I[f not, start one this 
year and you will gee What practical gervice the 
simple device renders. You'do notheed a print- 
ing press; although the work is greatly aided if 
you have facilities for multiplying* copies. — If 


you have an assembly hall in your building, let 


the pupils come together once a week or once in a 
fortnight, to hear one of their umber read the 


Abr. 

“er whole subject is simply managed: Collect 
creditable written work from all grammar grades; 
in addition, assign special topics to individuals: 
open a news department in which appear clippings 
from papers tke **Review of Reviews,’’’** Path- 
finder,’’ ete., and use your columns as a medium 
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for advertising the best things for which your 
school:stands. —- é; 

The-special value of a school ee rs is that 
it-supplies a motive for writing. It has been 
said that the two essential conditions of succcess 
for.a writer of ability are a message and an au- 
dience; the same conditions are necessary with 
school children. 

In this connection, some small amount of train- 
ing ‘in selecting a newspaper may not be out of 
place. _Let pupils bring to class the dailies they 
read. Set a high standard of journalism before 
your class, and then let them judge the merits of 
the various sheets examined. Find a clean news- 

aper and show its superiority over the one that 
Polds before the public gaze only the darker side 
of human. nattre. Train your pupils to enjoy 
wholesome news, not dateational’ nor morbid 


happenings. 

Hos all this any relation to English teaching? 
We have passed the time when the 
public school ‘was content ‘to teach 
branches of ‘studies; we now teach 
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Criticism 

Matthew Arnold regarded criticism as ‘‘a disin- 
terested endeavor to learn and propagate the best 
that is known or thought in the world.’’? We 
think of Matthew Arnold as the literary critic, 
forgetting that he must have gleaned many of his 
ideas in criticism from his experience as principal 
of a training school for teachers. 

Detecting and correcting the faults of others is 
no light task. Indeed, we find Matthew Arnold 
himself deprecating the fact that the routine of 
school inspection dulled the finer aspirations of 
‘the etre The task of rectifying others’ mistakes 
needs to be approached as an art, if friction is to be 
avuided and definite progress insured. 

Drudgery breeds irritation. What is the daily 
examination of heaps of composition papers but 
drudgery? Surely the work of improving child- 
ren’s written productions can become something 


= 
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to bring the best into the foreground. Here is 
a hint for us. Let us emphasize the strong, de- 
sirable features of a pupil’s written effort; Tet us 
daily place before our classes models of English 
literature; and let us trust to these two great con- 
structive forces to eradicate much that.is crude in 
the literary attempts of the young people. 
Criticism—the word has a disageeable, prickly 
sound—may be divested of its unpleasantness 
if one perpistently applies the sentiment expressed 
in the definition with which we began. lways 
direct the pupils to find the points they like 
in a classmate’s composition. Let those 
oints be mentioned and even discussed first. 
“hen let the adverse opinions follow. Children, 
as well as ourselves, need the lubricating effects 
of having excellencies recognized. For class 
work the famous saying holds true: ‘‘In essen- 
tials, unity; in non-essentials, liberty; in all 
things, charity.”” 


From Stevenson 








children. We have not really taught 
them unless we daily raise the level 
of their thoughts. To create a taste 


‘ **You may listen while, -I_ read 
what Robert Louis Stevenson tells 
us about'a friend of his:”’ 

‘*A friend of. mine, a Welsh 











for legitimate journalism is worth 
while in the schools of the twenti- 
eth.century. These results may be 
increased if you direct your pupils 
to stud ‘the history of the newspaper 
(Gio back to the days of Rome and 
let pupils delve’ in the beginnings 
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sunDay | 
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blacksmith, was twenty-five years 
old and could neither read nor write 
when he heard'a chapter of Robinson 
Crusoe read aloud in a farm 








of news records. ‘The part the pub- 
lication of events has played in the 
world’s history is an absorbingly 
interesting theme for older pupils. 


TUESDAY 


kitchen. -Up’ to ‘that moment he 
sat content, huddled in: his ‘ignor- 
ance, but he left that*farm another 
man. There were day-dreams, it 
appeared, written'and printed and 
bound, and ‘to be bought for money 
and enjoyed at pleasure. Down he 





Excerpts from Milton’s ** Areopa- 
gitica”’ will be of service when you 
reach the point. of discussing the 


WEDNESIAY 


sat that day, painfully learned to 
read Welsh, and returned to borrow 
the book... It had: been lost, nor 





freedom of the press. When you 
once begin the study of great or - at 
least. famous periodicals devoted to 


THURSDAY 





the dissemination of news, you not 
only get history, you also get a 
form of literature. Famous English 
journalists may well be studied; 


FRIDAY 





American men of letters and men 
of affairs who have moulded popular 
thought also repay one for continued 
study. 

Like all other subjects, this one 
is fruitful or barren according to 
the amount of thought a teacher 
gives it. Considerable research 
work is needed, but what would 
yield greater returns? 


Random Thoughts 


Clip these hints and paste them 
in your language plan book for fre- 
quent reference during-this year. 

1. Don’t forget that the daily practice of send- 
ing your class to the blackboard for written lan- 
guage work is one of the best plans you can adopt. 

2. Appoint a “‘language critic’ each day to 
watch over the oral speech of the class. Let him 
report just before dismissal. Call him a ‘‘lan- 
guage watcher,”’ if you dislike the idea of a critic. 

3. Systematically add two new words daily. to 
the vocabulary of the pupils. Record these on 
the blackboard, also in a dass note book. 

4. Take a minute or two at the beginning of 
the morning session for a brisk concert drill on 
words your pupils enunciate carelessly. 

5. Interest your pupils in memorizing both 
prose and poetry. Have some classic, or even a 
fragment of one, memorized each week. 

6. Train your pupils to be good auditors. 
Read aloud to them daily. 

7. Train them elso to enjoy reading aloud 
for the instruction and the pleasure of others. 
Put away all books but the one used by the enter- 
tainer, and let him be responsible for conveying 
the author’s meaning to his listeners. 

‘8. Keep English uppermost in all lessons. 
‘Unite your forces-on this common ground of speech 
‘9s Once: a week, give un exercise in verse- 
inaking. 
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could he find another copy but one 
that was in English. - Down he sat 
once more, learned. English, and at 
length and with entire delight, read 
Robinson Crusoe, 

**Tell the story.”’ 

“Write it, making your work as 
much like Stevenson’s as you can. 
* * * You may now read your 
paragraph aloud. Notice how it 
sounds, and try to make improve- 
ments, ”” 

**T shall now draw back the cur- 
tain from this panel of the black- 
board, and let you study Stevenson’s 
method of telling the story. This 








is exactly what I read to you.”’ 
‘“Compare your account with the 
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far higher than drudgery; and surely the spirit in 
which such work is approached can become a de- 
light. How? That is the question. 

First, by training the pupils to detect their own 
errors, Second, by requiring daily writings at the 
blackboard. Third, by reserving time in which 
to let a dozen pupils read their work aloud daily. 
Fourth, by training the ear as well as the eye of 
your pupils to discover false notes. 

If you follow these guide poets, you will find 
irritation disappearing from your composition 
classes; and you will find that the time you squan- 
dered—yes, I mean squandered, **spent waste- 
fully,’’ as the dictionary has it—over a heap of 
papers last evening, can in the future be devoted 
to some profitable study. Not that you will be 
an extremist and never carefully examine an entire 
set of papers; but that you will conserve your re- 
sources by spending your hours to the greatest ad- 
vantage of your class. All of which means that 

ou must cuntinue to study the subject of writing 
English, for one never knows the end of that 
branch of school work. 

Reverting to Matthew Arnold’s definition, we 
find it repays careful thought. He speaks of **the 
best.”? ‘That is the point. Wherever criticism 
has reached the plane of an art, its sole object is 


author’s. What excellencies do you 

observe in his? How shall you 

change yours to satisfy your im- 
roved taste ? 

**Notice the structure of the sentences in Stev- 
enson: ‘Down he sat.? * * * Why is that 
preferable to ‘He sat down?’ Monotony is 
avoided in other ways. Find an example. Yes, 
the author introduces a sentence by using a 
phrase, ‘up tc that moment.’ ”’ 

“Let us glance at the arrangement of the 
thoughts. Read your lust sentence aloud. Read 
Stevenson’s. Which is stronger ?”’ 

**Read the author’s last sentence once more. 
Observe his climax.”’ 

**This afternoon during the study period, you 
may write any single incident you choose from 
‘Robinson Crusoe.” In writing your narrative, 
try to put into practice what you have learned in 
this lesson.”’ 





Medical inspection of schools is sure to become 
general. Wecannot continue paying more atten- 
tion to the inspection of orchards, cattle, hogs 
and horses than to our children. Investigation 
shows conclusively that the proper treatment of 
the physical needs of so-called dullards, soon 
brings a majority of them out of that class and 
into the class of bright and active in eee Every 


child has a divine right to have his physical con- 
dition understood.— Educational Journal. 
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True Attitude of France 


ELIEVING that a wrong impression prevails 

among students of American history con- 

* cerning the relations existing between France 
and the American states during the revolutionary 
period, the writer, in the foJlowing discussion, 
will attempt to show that France was at no time 
during that period a true friend of America, and 
that the intervention of France in that struggle 
was prompted largely by truly selfish motives. 

A close study of the inside history of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, and especially of the negotiations 
leading up to the 'I'reaty of Paris which closed 
the war, will lead the reader to many startling 
conclusions, for the facts related in the school 
histories are quite vague and insufficient, and are 
sure to lead the student to wrong conclusions con- 
cerning the real relations existing between the 
different countries involved, notably, England, 
America and France, although this treaty had to 
do with Spain also, and to a certain extent with 
Holland, 

At the time of the Revolution a state of war 
existed between France and England, a condition 
which had existed with brief intervals of peace 
for more than a hundred years, and in the strug- 
gle Spain had become involved and had lost to 
England the great fortress of Gibraltar, an irre- 
parable loss to her, a loss which she had made 
many unsuccessful efforts to regain. So at the 
lime of the Revolution we find an alliance against 
England existing between France and Spain, and 
a similar alliance existing between France and 
America. We see by this that Spain was indi- 
rectly our ally in the war for independence and 
was to be reckoned with in the treaty closing it. 

Before going into details, I would call the 
reader’s attention to the names of men prominent 
in the making of this treaty. Some of them we 
readily recognize. Among the American repre- 
sentatives at Paris were Benjamin Franklin, John 
Adams and: John Jay. The Spanish commis- 
sioner was Count Aranéa, Representing France 
was Count Vergennes, chief minister to the French 
king. Representing England we have Lord Shel- 
hurne, prime minister, and then two men to 
whom Americ&i owes a debt of gratitude for their 
unfailing efforts in our behalf, Richard Oswald, 
who was early sent to Paris to talk informally 
with Dr. Franklin, and later became a regularly 
appointed commissioner, and Dr. Benjamin 
Vauhgan, who perhaps did more than any other 
man to secure such favorable terms for "s_ that 
we were enabled to become one of the great na- 
tions of the world, 

Others connected indirectly with the treaty 
were Lord North, prime,minister of England un- 
til 1782, the tool of George III and the: implac- 
able foe of independent America; Charles James 
Fox, the great orator and reformer; and Edmund 
Burke, who was always the firm friend of the 
Americans. 

The two great political parties of England at 
this time were the 'Tory or Royalist party and the 
Whig party. England enjoyed a constitutional 
government, and parliament held the real power. 
Very naturally the Tories were supporters of the 
policies of the king, while the Whigs in the main 
opposed them. The Tories were the prosecutors 
of the American war, while the Whigs were loud 
in their opposition to the war policies of the king. 
On the floor of the English Parliament the Whigs 
gave expression to their cpg in no uncer- 
tain tones, Fox in a speech in Parliament spoke 
of Howe’s victory over ‘Washington. as ‘*the ter- 
rible news from Long Island.’’? ‘These Whigs in- 
variably spoke of Washington’s army as “our 
army.”’ 

When we consider that these Whig friends of 
America were only slightly in the minority at 
the opening of the war, and that before the close 
of the conflict they overthrew. the ‘Tory ministry 
and established a Whig .miatistry in its stead, we 
can easily see that our most powerful-ally in the 
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war against the British king was to be found in 
the Whigs of Great Britain. They aided the 
colonists in every way possible, they tried to pre- 
vent enlistments, so that the king was obliged to 
hire Hessian soldiers to fill the ranks, and the 
so thwarted and annoyed the government that it 
may safely be said that American success was due 
to the efforts of the Whig party. A Tory mem- 
be: of Parliament, Geo. Onslow, said, ‘‘We have 
failed miserably in our war with the colonists be- 
cause of the support given the rebellion in this 
very House.”’ 

Perhaps these Whigs may have been considered 
traitors to their country, but they knew that the en- 
slavement of the colonists was only a step- 
ping stone to the curtailment of English freedom 
at home, that American liberty was synonymous 
with English freedom. 

There were many Loyalists or Tories among the 
colonists. It was a matter of great sorrow and 
regret to Washington to find on his retreat across 
New Jersey that a large per cent of the houses 
had a red rag tacked above the doorway, a sign 
of loyalty to the king, but while we had enemies 
in our own country, this was more than offset 
by a powerful party in England which favored us 
in every way possible. So in teaching this period 
in American history, the teacher should try to 
avoid instilling in the minds of the pupils a ha- 
tred to all Englishmen. We now have much in 
common, ‘‘A proud, free people, calling loud to 
a people proud and free.” 

It was early in 1782 when the North ministry 
fell. ‘The king raved and stormed, but he recoy- 
nized that a new ministry must be formed, and that 
it must pass into the hands of his enemies, the 
Whigs. How would it be possible for him to 
form a ministry which Would be a failure? Na- 
turally, he would not wish to see it successful. 
Now King George was not an imbecile, as the 
school histories would Iead us to think. ’Tis true 
he had fits of insanity, but in his rational mo- 
ments he was a consummate wire-puller, a_poli- 
tician of greater ability than is usually found 
among royalty. The king’s ministry had fallen, 
which meant ultimate independence for the 
American colonies. 

The new cabinet was curiously constructed. 
Lord Rockingham, who was below mediocrity as 
a party leader and in very poor health, was the 
prime minister. There were five Old Whigs, 
among whom was Fox, and five New Whigs, 
among whom was Shelburne. The Old Whigs 
and the New Whigs, while both were friendly to 
America, were antagonistic towards each other. 
The eleventh member was a Tory, appointed for 
the purpose of carrying the dissensions of this 
curiously constructed cabinet to the king. Fox 
and Shelburne were the real leaders of the cabi- 
net, but they constantly qarreled, to the great de- 
light of the king. 

The American arms had triumphed at York- 
town. The new ministry must negotiate the treaty 
of peace with the new republic. Fox was made 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs. Shelburne was Sec- 
retary of Home and Colonial Affairs. They were 
both anxious to negotiate the treaty. To which 
should this duty belong? — It is well to remember 
at this point that the American peace commission- 
ers at Paris were under the binding instructions 
of the Continental Congress to make the French 
King the medium of all peace negotiations. In 
the words of the instructions given in 1781 — 
‘**You are to make the most candid and confiden- 
tial communications upon ail subjects to the min- 
isters of our generous ally, the King of France, 
to undertake nothing in the negotiations for peace 
or truce without their knowledge and concurrence, 
and ultimately to govern yourselves by their ad- 
vice and opinion.” 

If England could reach America only through 
Vergennes, the French minister, the duty. of 
negotiating the treaty would lie with the Foreign 
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Secretary, Fox. On the other hand if England 
should treat with America in her separate capacity 
as colonies, then the duty would lie with the Home 
and Colonial Secretary, Shelburne... The cabinet 
finally compromised the matter by sending com- 
missioners to both Franklin and Vergennes, 
Richard Oswald was sent to talk informally with 
Franklin, while Thomas Grenville was Fox’s com- 
missioner to Vergennes. Here were the envoys of 
two hostile secretaries on the same mission. | ‘I'he 
king rejoiced in anticipation of their failure. 

It was at this time that the good offices of Os-’ 
wald came in. The Whigs were opposed to 
American independence, but were in favor of 
granting to the colonies full civil rights and lib- 
erties. Shelburne said at this time, **‘Whenever 
England recognizes the sovereignty of the colo- 
nies, the sun of his glory is forever set.”” It was 
necessary that this sentiment be  overcone, 
Franklin and Oswald soon became fast friends. 
Franklin’s clear reasoning appealed to Oswald, 
who ina short time became an earnest advocate oi 
American independence. The fact that Oswali 
owned large estates in America may have helpe| 
him in this conclusion. Franklin laid before him 
the terms of a treaty which would be satisfactory 
to the Americans. Oswald returned to Shelburne 
a convert to the claims of American independence, 
and so enthusiastically did he press these 
claims that Shelburne also became a warm friend 
of the American cause. 

Now let us see how Grenville prospered at the 
French court. He told Vergennes that England 
would grant independence to America on certain 
conditions, one of which was that France restore 
to England the islands wrested from her in the 
West Indies. Bear in mind that France had 
claimed all along that she was fighting England 
in behalf of American independence. How easy 
for her at this time to show genuine friendship for 
her American ally. But Vergennes felt that 
France was master of the situation. The Ameti- 
can commssioners were instructed by the Contin-- 
ental Congress to make the French the medium of 
all neogtiations, and, moreover, France now ap- 
peared to be the mistress of the seas. Her naval 
force was the strongest that she had ever sent 
out, so Vergennes returned a haughty answer. 
However, it was only the appearance of naval su- 
premacy which France felt. Had it been in these 
times of rapid communication of news, Ver- 
gennes would have had information which would 
have made him eager to listen to Grenville’s sug- 
gestions. For three weeks before this there was 
fought a terrible battle in the West Indian waters 
—the French fleet under Grasse was completely 
annihilated ani‘the British sailors sang lustily: 
**Britania Rules the Wave.”’ 

And so Vergennes would not consider American 
independence as a concession to France in any 
manner. France had been favored by fortune. 
Substantial acquisitions must be made to the 


-French territory. She would do as England had 


done in the French and Indian war. England 
then went to war with France over some disputed 
lands on the Maine boundary and in the Ohio 
country, and after a successful war drove the 
French from America and ousted them from India 
into the bargain. We can see here the true feel- 
ings of France towards her ward, the American 
States—America was to be used simply as a cat’s 

w, only for the aggrandizement of France and 

in. 

he war policies of France were fully concurred 
n by her ally, Spain. ‘Why did they favor with- 
holding American independence, unless granted 
on conditions decidedly favorable to them? ‘Their 


reason primarily was to continue the American - 


war for the embarrassment of England and the 
consequent increasing of their own powers. 
Further than this, Spain had vast interests iy 
America. She controlled almost half of Soutit 
America and almost all of North Ameriéa as fat, 
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north as the Floridas and including them. She 
was anxious for further conquests in. America. 
We know that during the war a Spanish expedi- 
tion was sent into the Illinois country to secure it. 
Marching from St. Louis.to the head of the IIli- 
nois river they captured a British fort there and 
claimed the whole. est. for-Spain. -You see 
she was hot Bghting England in the interest of 
America, but iti the interest of Spain. (In the 
ace negotiations, this claim of Spain tothe 
Northwest was offset by the proofs of prior occu- 
pation of the territory. by the American forces un- 
cor George Rogers Ht) ge had warred 
with England and had los é was anxious to 
reczive compensation “iii, increased territory in 
~ America, And thete was atiother reason for with- 
h Iding Anierican iidependenve: America = 
ised to beconie a eat world power. ount 
Aranda had expressed to the Spanish court that 
America was a pyginy that would grow into a 
rolossus$ a colossus which would some day hum- 
ble the pride of the “th powers of Europe. ‘I'he 
growth of this reptiblic iiust be suppressed. At 
frst the court of Spain was extremely displeased 
with Franee for formitig ati alliance with rebel- 
lious colonies. It had but little sympathy for a 
subject people who would transgiess the social law 
to the extent of detiouncing the belief held by this 
court in the “divine right of kings.”? The ruling 
families of France atid Spaiii were members of the 
House of Bourbon. They were united in a com- 
pact which read, ‘‘Who attacks the one attacks 
the other.'’ This explains the close alliance which 
existed between them. 

Rockingham, the prime minister of England, 
died in July 1782, and Shelburtie, the warm 
friend of America, succeeded him. Notice that 
the friends of American liberty and independence 
are fast coming into power in England. What 
will now prevent the consummation of a treaty 
favorable to the young republic? Strange to say, 
our allies in prosecuting the war are fast allying 
theniselves against us. Franklin, the American 
peace commissioner, was now reinforced by John 
Jay, and: later by. John Adams and Henry Lau- 
reus. The arrivalof Jay on the scene was oppor- 
tune enough for he soon began to detect the 
schemes of the wily French minister. So long as 
the American commissioners must follow their in- 
struction and act through the medium of France, 
Vergennes saw that it was in the power of France 
and Spain. to dwarf the growth of the republic 
which in time would certainly menace Spanish in- 
terests in America. With Shelburne as prime 
minister it was plain that American independence 
would be granted, France and Spain desired that 
the terms should be unfavorable. 

Now in order to prevent the growth of the new 
republic, Vergennes and Aranda decided that the 
Americans must recognize the Quebec Act, which 
was passed by the English Parliament in 1774, 
aiid which was a leading cause of the American 
Revolution. This act added to Quebec the terri- 
tory betweeri the Ohio river and the Great Lakes. 
The territory between the Ohio and the Spanish 
Floridas offered another field for American growth 
Vergennes..and. Aranda. would dispose of this by 
making all of this tract lving between the Alle- 
gheny Mountains and the Mississippi into an In- 
dian reservation, the eastern portion of which was 
to be under the control of the United States, the 
westetii portion to be under the control of Spain. 
This would prevent the Americans from navigat- 
ing the Mississippi. It would also coop them up 
in narrow boundaries in which espacial would 
be impossible. Another source of future Ameri- 
can power was the sea. The liardy New Enyland- 
ers were fishermen having built up a large trade 
on the baiiks of Newfoundland. This offered a 
great school for mdi of American seaiien, 
and tney feared the result. They mitst 8 
the granting of the privilege of fishing in these 
waters to the Atiericans. Of cotirse they tried to 
conceal froiii the American coiiiissioiiers their 
intentions, but when Jay leariied that Vergennes 
had setit a secret emissary to Lord Shelbuwiie uir- 
der an assumed name and had tried to get him to 


‘not the hostile North ministry which had al 


join with France in her designs against America, 
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he sent his personal friend, Dr. Benjamin Vaugh- 


an, an Englishman then residing in Paris, to Shel- 


burne, and offered to disregard the instructions of 
the Continental Congress and treat directly with 
England without the intervention of France 
Vaughan was in a position to do splendid service. 
for America. He was an intimate friend of Shel- 
burne and he used every effort in our behalf. 
Fiske says in his ‘*Critical Period,”’ *‘This visit 
of Dr. Vaughan was the turning point in the 
whole affair.”? Recent English naval successes 
over the French and Spanish at Gibraltar strength- 
ened his arguments and Shelburne agreed to a 
separate negotiation with America and this nego- 
tiation without French intervention was the secret 
of our success. Shelburne granted a new commis- 
sion to Oswald, who, assisted by Strachey and 
Fitzherbert, conducted the negotiations in behalf 
of England. 

It was at this time that Adams arrived on the 
scene, and his opinion of French scheming was 
pronounced and decisive, Franklin was over- 
ruled by Adams and Jay and the American com- 
missioners disregarded their instructions and met 
the English commissioners in secret. Here we 
have an astounding spectacle, America has been 
allied with France and Spain in prosecuting the 
Revolutionary war. At its conclusion we find the 
peace coinmissioners of America and England 
acting in perfect friendship, and meeting in secret 
to avoid the machinations of our allies, France 
and Spain. But it was the great Whig party of 
England with which we were now dealing, and 


voked the war. Our friends in the English Par- 
ilament who had spoken so decidedly in our be- 
half at the outset of the war were now in power, 
and were anxious to make amends for former 
British oppression. 

Varivus questions arose in formulating this 
treaty, but they were discussed in friendship and 
harmony. There was but little trouble in deciding 
the boundaries of the new republic. Franklin 
had suggested to Oswald that Canada be ceded to 
the United States. This would help to forma 
lasting peace between the two nations. It would 
also give America a vast domain of public lands, 
the proceeds of the sale of which could be used to 
indemnify the American Loyalists for the loss of 
their property which was confiscated during the 
progress of the war. But Franklin asked for 
much more than he had any right or reason to 
expect would be granted. The Americans were 
permitted to use the fisheries of Newfoundland and 
were generously conceded commercial rights. 


A secret and separate article was, that if Eng- - 


land shouid recover West Florida on making 
a treaty with Spain, its northern boundary 
should be a line running due east from the mouth 
of Yazoo to the Chattahoochie. You see by this 
that our commissioners were willing to grant to 
England a large tract of land which they were un- 
willing to grant to our ally Spain. 

Rut there was one demand upon which the Eng- 
lish commissioners and the English people in gen- 
eral seemed inexorable. They demanded that the 
American Loyalists be protected in their, rights 
and that their confiscated property should be re- 
stored to them; yet this, their leading request was 
not granted them. The American commissioners 
maintained that this was not a question for Con- 
tress to decide, that this power rested with the 
different states. It was finally decided that Con- 

ress should recommend to the different state 
Jeifislatires that laws be passed indemnifying the 
Loyalists. A very slight concession, indeed. 

The reniarkable concessions made by England 
did not meet with the approval of the Tory ele- 
iment which was still loyal tu the king, A mem- 
ker of Parliainent in criticizing Shelburne said : 
“The first Lord of the Treasury Fas at least proved 


hiinself a good Christian; he has not only parted 
with his coat to America, he has given her his 
cloak, also.””?. - 

Franklin laid the draft of the treaty, except 
the secret article, before Vergennes. The Frenc 
minister raved and stormed. 
were called ingrates. 


The Americans 
However, he saw that he 
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had lost in his. schemes to enrich France and 
Spain at the expense of America. It was on Sep- 
tember 3rd, 1783, when the treaty was finally 
adopted by the British Parliament. 

By skillful diplomacy our commissioners had 
secured every reasonable demand. We were 
indeed fortunate in the presonnel. of our repre- 
sentatives. Franklin was shrewd and tactl ul. 
Jay was keen and discerning, and quick to see 
through the schemes of the French court, while 
Adams was bold aud decisive. It took mer of 
more than ordinary caliber to disregard the in- 
structions placed upon them by Congress, for they 
knew that the American people continued to look 
ne France as their political savior and had no 
idea of her real attitude toward the American 
governnient. 

I have approached this subjcet from the stand- 
point of the peace negotiations, because they show 
most clearly the true relation existing between the 
different countries involved. The reader is re- 
ferred to Fiske’s Critical Period of Americar His 
tory, to Winsor’s Narrative and Critical History, 
and the biographies of Adams, Jay and Frauklin, 
for a more extensive treatment of this subject. 

Now the writer makes the plea that the teacher 
of American history should read extensively on 
this subject in preparing to teach this period in 
order that his pupils may not have an erroneous 
impression of France’s friendship for us. He 
was taught in school, as no doubt the reader was 
taught, that in our struggle for independence, 
the English were our enemies and the French 
were our friends, 

I read of the valiant services of that true 
friend of American freedom, LaFayette and so 
concluded that all Frenchmen were our friends. 
I read of the tyranny and hostility of George II 
and the North ministry, and so concluded that all 
Englishmen were our enemies. Put the question 
to the pupils, the average sightivavele class 
after they wed finished studying this period in 
the school histories, and you will find them all en- 
thusiastic Frenchmen. 

A close study of this subject will lead to a bet 
ter understanding of the troubles which arose be- 
tween France and America concerning her re- 
newed war with England under Wasbingtun’s 
and Adams's administration. ‘lo the average stu- 
dent the attitude of our government towards 
France in her renewed struggle is little short of 
ungrateful. 

The French ambassador, ‘'Citizen’’ Genet. 
failed utteriy to enlist our government in their 
behalf, although his popularity with the Ameri- 
cans was great. Adams, the vice-president, knew 
better, perhaps, than any other man, that the 
public clamor for aid to the French was mis- 
placed enthusiasm, and that the French had no 
just claim on. America. 

Let us remember that during the Revolution 
France and America had but little in common. 
France was monarchial in her form of goveru- 
ment. She could not be in sympathy with a re- 
public. Neither could her people at that time 
understand the righteousness of the American 
cause as they were illiterate, only a small per 
cent of whom could read or write. Today 
France and Aimerica are iti closer touch and syim- 
pathy. She is now an enlightened and _ progres- 
sive nation, and has a republican form of govern- 
ment. The Fratice of one hundred and twenty- 
Ave yeai's ago was much unlike the France of  to- 
day. 

On the other hand England was an enlightened 
nation, and while a limited monarchy, was real] 
quite democratic, and the people were the real ef 
ers. But that which bound us to the English peo- 
ple more than anything else were the true \ties of 
international friendship, the ties of bldod “and 
language. Subject people may break away from 
the mother country, but the breach is soon closed, 
the mother country becomes proud of her off- 
spring, and the young nation rejoices in her an- 
cestry. 

This friendship of the English for America is 
well voiced in the poem by the poet laureate, 

(Continned on page 47) 
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Picture Study—Columbus Day’ 





By permission Perry Pictures Co. 


COLUMBUS 


ACK of all great deeds is the man who 
B wrought them. And the measure of the man 

is the motive which inspired his achieve- 
ments. 

** America was discovered by Christopher Col- 
umbus,’* is one of the very first historical facts 
learned by the child. Subsequent study reveals 
the importance and magnitude of this fact. 

To discover a new world was given to but one 
man inallhistory. But the character of the man 
who was thus honored, is in many ways as great 
as his achievement, and is worthy of our study. 

The conception of the life and work of Colum- 
bus as given by the artists and poets is very inter- 
esting and helpful. 

With the pictures here presented, Lowell’s 
**Columbus”’ should be studied. This material 
(pictures and poem) will fuurnish subject matter 
not only for the history lesson but also for the 
geography, language, arithmetic and reading 
classes. You may not find this in your text books 
and assigned lessons for the day, but put these 
aside for once and apply the purge to be 
taught to this one subject, and see how much 
more interest your pupils will take in their work 
and how much more knowledge they will acquire 
in the alloted time. 
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COLUMBUS AT THE COURT OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA 
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By Nellie G. Petticrew 


Help them to dive with Columbus. To know 
something of his early life and environment. 


‘‘T know not when this hope enthralled me fiist,’’ 
He says, 


‘*But from my boyhood up I loved to hear 

The tall pine forests of the Apenning 

Murmur their hoary legends of the sea, 

Which hearing, I in vision clear beheld 

The sudden dark of tropic night shut down 
O’er the huge whisper of great watery wastes; 


* * * * * 


And not the pines alone; all sights and sounds 
To my world-seeking heart paid fealty.’’ 

Then we are told how he mused on these things 
and how his life was buoyed up by 


‘‘The coarse shell of life’s pearl, expectancy.’ 
And how, — 


‘This hope has been to me for love and fame, 
Hath made me wholly lonely on the earth.’’ 


He emphasizes this loneliness when he says, 


‘*But the bald pillar-top of Simeon 

In midnight’s blankest waste, were populous, 
Matched with the isolation drear and deep 

Of him who pines among the swarm of men, 

At once a new thought’s king and prisoner. ’’ 


How his trials in carrying out his enterprise are 
pictured in the lines, — 


‘‘Feeling the truer life within his life, 
The fountain of his spirit’s prophecy— 
Sinking away and wasting, drop by drop, 
In the ungrateful sands of skeptic ears. 


And he is ready for his task 


‘*A hand is stretched to him from out the dark, 
Which grasping without question, he is led 
Where there is work that he must do for God.’’ 


And now as he stands upon the deck of his ves- 
sel, 


‘The cordage creaks and rattles in the wind 
With whims of sudden hush:’’ 


Yet finds companionship and good omens in 


* * “*The waves, which jostle and crowd 

To fling themselves upon that unknown shore, 
Their used familiar since the dawn of time, 
Whither his foredoomed life is guided on 

To sway on triumpii’s hushed, aspiring poise 
One glittering moment, then to break fulfilled.’’ 


When the hearts of his followers grow faint he 
finds comfort in 


* * * ‘*New constellations 


And fairer stars, with whose calm height my soul 
Finds nearer sympathy than with my herd 

Of earthen souls whose vision’s scanty ring 
Makes me its prisoner to beat my wings 

Against the cold bars of their unbelief, 
Knowing in vain my own free heaven beyond.’’ 


When the mutterings grow louder, and _ his 


‘ companions fainter hearted, he says, 
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COLUMBUS BEFORE THE COUNCIL OF SALAMANCA 
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: Copyright 1908 by Eugene A. Perry From painting by Piloty 
COLUMBUS ON DECK OF SANTA MARIA 


‘*Endurance is the crowning quality, 

And patience all the passion of great hearts; 
These are their stay, and when the leaden world 
Sets its hard face against their fateful thought, 


” * * * * * 





The inspired soul but flings his patience in, 
And slowly that outweighs the ponderous globe,— 
One faith against a whoie earth’s unbeliei, 
One soul against the flesh of all mankind.’’ 
And as his soul hears 
‘‘The voice that errs not,”’ 
His 
‘‘Triumph gleams, 
O’er the blank ocean beckoning, and all night 


My heart flies on before me as I sail.’’ 


And when at last all hope has left his fellows 
and they determine after one more day to turn 
back, he does not try to reason longer with them, 
but turns his voice to God and prays: 
‘*Let not this one frail bark, to hollow which 
I have dug out the pith and sinewy heart 
Of my aspiring life’s fair trunk, be so N OR 
Cast up to warp and blacken in the sun,’’ | his s 
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In closing this beautiful poem-study, the poat 
gives a splendid epitome of the whole narrative, — 


‘*One poor day !— 
Remember whose and not how short it is! 
It is God’s day, it is Columbus’s, 
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From Painting by Balaca Bg permission Perry Pictures Oo, 


DEPARTURE OF COLUMBUS FROM PALOS 


A lavish day.- One day with life and heart, 
Is more than tithe enough to find a world.”’ 


Each. picture given here finds an interpretation 
in some part of this poem. Other points of his- 
torical interest can also be emphasized in the 
study of these pictures. 

If the pupils are too young to appreciate the 
poem which is here reviewed, there are many other 
stories and poems which will besuitable. Mrs. 
Sigourney’s and Arthur Hugh Clough’s poems 
entitled ‘Columbus,”’ are well known, while 
the most popular is probably Joaquin Miller’s. 

Columbus 


WILLIAM J. McCrure 


The unknown seas before him, 
The unknown land a vision, 

He trod the ship that bore nim 
In trance of great ambition. 

His mind of high decision, 
His heart with the Creator 

Creation spread his mission 
’Twixt Arctic and equator. 

Baffled by wind and billow, 
His spirit never cowered ; 

It bent not as the willow, 
But as the oak it towered. 


N ORDER that a child shall get the best from 
| his school work, there is one thing absolutely 

necessary. That is, a desire for what the school 
has to give him. If he does not have this, he 
will again little. On the other hand, when the 
desire 1s once aroused, he is sure to get a great 
deal, even in the face of many obstacles. 

Hold out to a child a toy which he admires, 
and he will reach to gain possession of it. He 
thinks nothing of. the effort he is making to do 
it; his whole thought is upon the possession of the 
joy. He. has an object in view. So with his 
school work. If he has a good reason for getting 
a lesson, if it is to him something dicivabie, he 
then has a purpose, and thinks ‘little of the 
amount of effort he must put forth in masterin 
it. This is true interest, the best kind to which 
we can appeal. 

A primary pupil is not interested in a reitera- 
tion of sentences which his limited vocabulary 
and seemingly slow progress makes necessary. 
Use the same words in action sentences, which re- 
quire the child to do something as he reads. He 
will not only read with more zest. but will put 
forth the most strenuous efforts to make out new 
wordsin order that he may be allowed’ to perform 
the act. It is surprising how many words are 


mastered under stress of such interest. 

In the higher grades, if the reading matter is 
dry and uninteresting, the reading itself will he 
dead. Give that lesson some element of interest 





Above the love of science 

His love of Christ rose glorious; 
His nature held reliance, 

His faith made him victorious! 


‘Land, land!’’? Columbus, peering 
Through light of ruddy morning, 
Saw distant shores a-nearing, 
And scoffers ceased their scorniny. 
A Christian navigator, 
He was no craven schemer ; 
His heart with the Creator, 
His faith in the Redeemer. 


Columbia’s mem'ry true 
Gives honor to her finder, 
And in eighteen ninety-two 
Four hundred years’ reminder. 


Tributes to Columbus 


*‘When Columbus had formed his theory, it 
became fixed in his mind with singular firmness 
and influenced his entire character and conduct. 
He never spoke with doubts or hesitation, but 
with as sititrceetninty as if his eyes had beheld 
the promised land.”’—Jrving. 

“Pam of opinion,”’ says Fernando Colombo, 
“that I shaadi devi less dignity from any no- 


Right Motives 
By Eva Mayne 


and see the result. Substitute a story that ap- 
peals to the children, and they will work hard to 
read it. Or, give them some motive for master- 
ing the dry subject, and: they will go to work 
with a will to overcome any difficulty they may 
have with the hard words, giving a different ex- 
pression in their reading. A pupil who can see 
a reason for learning to write, will learn more 
quickly than one who learns only because he must. 
For this reason children should be put to writing 
words and sentences from the first, instead of 
practicing on ees of letters, which mean noth- 
ing to them. .In manual training, much more 
interest is taken in the making of articles for 
which the pupil can see a use, than in making 
things merely for practice in doing. 

In teaching sewing, the time has gone by when 
girls are kept working on samples. Instead, they 
are given real articles of clothing to make, which 
gives them an interest in how it is done. 

How many compositions have been, and still 
are, written in school upon subjects entirely iso- 
lated from the other branches. Yet what a wealth 
of material in history, geography, and nature 
study, is waiting to be used; material which 
would ive the pupils an object in writing, and 
thus call for stronger effort. An object in search- 
ing out facts in history makes even the driest 
topic one of vital interest to a pupil. I might 
multiply illustrations of how this desire for 
know dus is the essential thing to work for in 











From Painting by Van Der Lyn 
LANDING OF COLUMBUS 


bility of ancestry than from being the son of 
such a father.”’ 


“Chief among men! Thy searching thought 
Outran the learning of thy age, 

Lands far beyond the seas were brought 
Unto thy age an open page. 

Mistaken mortals leughed thy name, 
But all unheeded feli the sneers, 

Until at length triumphant came 
Success to crown thy closing years.’ 

—Nivon Waterman. 


‘*Providence, to reward a faith like that. of 
Columbus, would have raised up a continent from 
the depths of the sea.”’—Emilio Castelar. a 


‘*‘When Christopher Columbus plowed ~ 
His course across the miiglity sea, 
Into the furrow deep he sowed 
For all the centuries to be. 


‘*From ice-bound lands where weary star@ 
Look down on nights a half year long? 
Krom lands by old historic wars 
Made rich in legend and in song; 
From every country, every clime, 
Will come the peoples of the earth , 
To join the pageantry sublime, 
In honor ot thy birth, 
ContumsiA!’’ 


teaching, but the above will suffice to make my 
meaning clear. 

There is, however, another large field in which, 
to be successful, a teacher must create in the child 
a desire for the object to be attained. I refer to 
the moral training in the school. No person is 
truly moral who does right because he must. He 
should choose the right because he desires it. 

A teacher can force a child by mere superior 
strength to obey him. Yet if that child is not 
obeying in spirit, he is not receiving training in 
real obedience. When he is no longer the weaker 
or when the pressure is removed, he will prove 
this. Therefore, whenever it is possible, the 
teacher should create in her pupils the wish to do 
right. The best incentives should be used, the 
highest ideas held up. Especially should indi- 
vidual differences be recognized, as treatment 
that is good for one, is not the best for another. 

While the teacher is thus studying and guiding 
the pupils, she must at all times refrain from be- 
coming their conscience, must allow them inde- 
pendence of thought and decision. It takes great 
wisdom on the pact of a teacher to know when to 
withhold her advice or help, and when to ‘be- 
stow it. 





The measure of man’s life is the well spending 
of it, and not the length.—Plutarch. 


Nothing great was ever achieved without 
enthusiasm.—-Emerson. 
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The Wayside Seeds 


THEIR WONDERFUL METHODS TO SECURE DISTRIBUTION 


October—the golden month—when nature 

adorns herself in the gorgeous colors of 
autumn. Al!I vegetable life has matured its seed 
and wherever we may stroll out doors we shall 
happen upon some interesting nature study of 
seed life. 

Seeds are Nature’s granary, and without this 
blessed provision each year there would be dire 
famine among our feathered friends. ‘The blue 
birds bury acorns and nuts under the leaves, where 
they are covered by the snow, and lost. Fruit 
and berries are eaten by the robins and thrushes, 
and often the stones or pits are undigested and 
they are again returned to earth 
at a distance from the tree from 
which they were taken. In this 
manner are the heavier seeds dis- 
tributed by the birds. ‘The seeds 
of trees are not usually as con- 
spicuous as their leaves or spring 
blossoms, but when the leaves be- 
gin to fall the seeds have their 
turn to be noticed. Then you 
will be able to see the long green 
pods of the catalpa, which remain 
on the tree all winter and even 
until the new foliage comes and 


fore month for the study of seeds is of course 


By T. Celestine Cummings 


that resembles an orange, somewhat, the seeds 
being enveloped by the pulp. When dried they 
look like buttons, each one the size of a penny. 
They contain such large quantities of irycindi 
together with another deadly poison called 
**brucine,’’ that if oneof them were swallowed, 
the jane would die almost immediately. Quite 
as dangerous is the **poison nut’’ of India, and 
also the seed of a tree which the natives use for 
poisoning their arrows, 

A pine cone may be a strange thing to think of 
as a flower bud, but it is a group of pistillated 
flowers. The staminate flowers in this case are 
at the ends of small branches, where they swing 





crowds them off in the spring. ° 
The large red berry clusters of 
the mountain ash are vividly 
beautiful and conspicuous. The 





honey-locust tree has its seed en- 
cased in long curious pods that 
give a pleasing impression and 








conveys the idea that the trees 
have produced something worth 
while. 

One of the most interesting 








things about the seeds of trees is 
the means by which they are dis- 
tributed. We have mentioned 
one way, by the birds. ‘The wind 














is another valuable distributor. 
If you have never seen a silver 
2 ag seed carried by the wind, 





pick up one of the winged pods 
from your lawn and note the 
mechanical principle on. which it 
is built. The wind causes the 











wing, with its flat side to the 
horizontal plane, to whirl rapidly 
about the center of the seed. This 


























buoys it up while the wind carries 
it away. The linden or basswood 
seeds are also carried by the 
wind; the box elder and the 
green ash seeds are carried off 
by the same whirling process. People who live 
in Colorado towns, where nearly every home is 
surrounded by a cottonwood grove, declare that 
the seeds fill the air, when they burst, with such 
a multitude of cottony-looking flakes that it seems 
actually to be a flurry of snow. 

A palm tree that grows in the: Seychelles islands 
is said to grow the largest seeds in the world. The 
fruit of the tree is called the *‘double cocoanut. ’”’ 
It is as big as a half dozen ordinary cocoanuts 
put together and weighs from seven to eight 

unds. The common cocoanut is the next biggest 
seed that grows. The popular notion that the 
mustard seed is the least of all seeds is an error, 
as it is found by comparison that tobacco seeds 
are even smaller and the seeds of some orchids are 
so exceedingly tiny that they must have the aid 
of the microscope to view them. 

One of the greatest seeds is that of a tree on the 
Coromandel coast. This seed is very useful, as 
strychnine is obtained from it, that dread poison 
so valuable in medicine. This tree bears fruit 
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with every movement in the air, while the cone is 
set upon a substantial branch. When the pollen 
is being blown about the younger cones open 
scales that they may receive their share to perfect 
the future pros fe When fertilized the scales close 
one upon the other and are sealed with a gum to 
keep the moisture out so that the seeds may have 
a Shennti to ripen. The squirrels know the pine 
cone’s secret, for they often are caught nibbling 
away at the cones, the scales flying in all direct- 
ions, and we wonder what Mr. Squirrel finds so 
amusing in the cone that he spends his time play- 
ing with itin this fashion. But watch and you 
will see that his littie cheek paunches are puifed 
out and he is busily chewing away at something 
delectable. He is in fact having a feast that he 
loves, for he has found the pine cone’s seeds, so 
carefully tucked away. 

One of the most wonderful tree seeds is that of 
the American plane tree. The seeds hang from 
the branches in little balls, ** button balls’’ they 
are called. These balls remain intact on the 
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AND NEW PLACES TO GROW 


branches until spring. What secret of hers has 
**Mother Nature’’ buttoned in so closely? The 
stormiest wind has no power to force these tiny 
balls from the branch, nor vicissitudes of wet 
weather or the heat of the sun’s rays on warm 
days that come occasionally in the early spring- 
time before the leaves bud out. The stem by 
which the ball is held fast all this time, when 
investigated, is found to be composed of a dozen 
or more strands that are stronger than hemp. 
When twisted tightly together they make a cord 
that it is jeapoustile for strong hands to break. 
Had the strands been longer the Indians could 
have used them to make buw-strings, or for nu- 
merous other purposes where a 
string is required. In May, just 
as the new leaves and balls are 
forming—emerging at the touch 
of a south wind—these spherical 
— suddenly fall in pieces. 

hey explode like so many tinv 
bombs tuned to carry to this 
point, and scatter their contents 








to the four winds. 

The wayside weeds have even 
more interesting ways than the 
trees of scattering their seed. 
All boys are familiar with the 
“ag of **tippy-up,”’ in which a 

all is placed on the end of a 
stout board resting on a block. 
This ball is made to ascend high 
into the air by a sharp blow given 

_ to the end of the board. There 
is a weed whose seeds are dispersed 
in a very similar manner. It is 
called the wood sorrel. Watch 
the seed-pods the next time that 
you have a chance. The method 
is decidedly ancient, viewed in 
the light of modern warfare. It 
is the applied principle of the 
old-time catapult, before gun- 
ier! was discovered. The seeds 
ie on the ends of four low springs 
and when the seeds are ripe these 
springs fly up and send the seeds 
high into the air, with great 
vy force and an exploding sound. 
= You would not expect to find 
a cannon or a shotgun among the 
seeds would you? But if you 
happen to stroll along the way- 
side at the right time you will be 
reminded of something similar 
onasmall scale when certain seeds 
begin to scatter and **shoot”’ into 
the air. The witch-hazel pod 
is a miniature cannon loaded with two shining 
torpedo-shaped seeds, which it expels with con- 
siderable force, often sending them to a distance 
of forty feet. If you should be near a bush at 
the time the fusillade opens, and feel a stinging 
sensation on the cheek or hand, you might in your 
ignorance from whence the onslaught comes, 
imagine that the elves and pixies were playing 
pranks on you. The **vetch’’ has a pod like a 
ond a When this pod has become ripe it sud- 
enly opens—spilts in two—each half instantly 
rolling up with such energy as to throw forth the 
seeds. Crane’s bill seeds are sent flying with 
much force and an audible sound from little 
coiled stems that straighten out with a sharp jerk 
when the time is ripe fur the seed to scatter. 
There is a little seed of a plant native to India 
that serves as a standard weight. It is called the 
**Carat.’? For thouasnds of years it has been 
used in this way and to this day its equivalent is 
employed all through the world in reckoning the 


(Continued on page 37) 
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~ How to Teach Penmanship’ 


By A. H. 


Steadman 


Supervisor of Writing, Cincinnati Schools 


EACHERS of the first-grade work have a 
T eee repsonsibility, in my opinion, than 
those who have charge of the higher or more 
advanced children, therefore it is this class of 
teachers who should be given the greater support 
and the more complete instruction for carrying 
on the task of teaching real writing. But, while 
it is true that their responsibilities are great, it is 
also true that this class of teachers, having virgin 
soil upon which to work, can make a better show- 
ing than can the teachers of the higher grades. 
Their opportunities for implanting correct school 
habits and inclulcating correct ideas are limited 
only by the number of children in their charge. 
It is in the first grade that cor1ect, healthful 
school habits should be implanted, as the habits 
here contracted are very liable to follow the 
child throughout his school life. In this grade 
the teacher must be on the alert at all times in 
order that she may combat the tendency to sit at 
the desk in a careless, lolling position. It is in 
this grade that the teacher must be ever vigilant 
that the children do not acquire the habit of 
stooping over the desk, bowing the back. and 
bringing the eyes so close to the paper upon the 
desk that they may become permanently injured. 
In this connection, permit me to say that it is 
impossible to secure a habit of correct sitting if 
attention is paid to it simply during the few min- 
utes which may be devoted each day to the writ- 
ing drills. Until the habit is formed, children 
must have their attention called to the position 
each day, not once, but many times. It is well, 
therefore, to teach the children what is meant by 
*‘position,’’? so they will understand when the 
teacher says, ‘John, position,”’ or, ‘*Mary, posi- 
tion.”? After the correct position is impressed 
firmly upon the children’s minds, no time is lost 
in making explanations when it becomes necessary 
to speak to an individual pupil. , 
The **front position” is the one which is most 
liable to keep the shoulders square, the back 
straight, and insure full breathing power; there- 
fore it is advocated most heartily. 

Of such importance do I consider position that 
I shall describe it most minutely. 

Sit in the center of the seat, body inclined to- 
ward but not touching the desk. The bend should 
be at the hips, the back straight. Both arms 
should be placed upon the desk, the right arm at 
right angle to the ruled lines upon the Sake and 
the left arm parallel with these lines. Both arms 
should rest upon the largest part, just below the 
elbow. By placing them in this position the 
hands will meet near the center of the desk. 
The feet should rest flat upon the floor, far 
enough apart to steady the body. The paper 
should be placed upon the desk in such position 
that its left-hand edge and the front edge of the 
desk will form an angle of about forty-five de- 
grees, (See illustration.) 

The rest for the right arm must not be changed. 
As the page is filled the Icft hand should draw it 
toward the top of the desk and away from the 
right hand. Never draw the right arm off the 
desk, permitting it to rest upon the wrist, in order 
to write upon the lower lines. 

The pen should be held firmly, but not gripped. 
The pen should cross the second finger at the root 





of the nail. The first finger should be placed 
upon the pen-holder, which should cross the first 
finger near the knuckle joint, either in front or 
back of it, and the thumb should be placed under 
the holder, pressing it against the first and second 
fingers. ‘This gives four points of contact, en- 
abling one to hold the pen firm with uo extra 
exertion. 

The back of the hand should be turned well to- 
ward the ceiling. It is not necessary that the 
wrist be flat, but the hand should be rolled so far 
to the left that the pen-holder will point toward 
the back of the room. If turned too far to left 


* twisting sensation in the arm will be experienced, 


and this should be avoided. It must not be ex- 
peced that all pupils will hold their pens in pre- 
cisely the same position. The different shaped 


hands and arms preclude such a possibility. 


The above directions for the position of the 
body, the feet, the arms, the re and the pen 
apply alike to all grades. - They apply alike to 
ali ciibdrets but it is essential that the teacher 
shall use her judgment, as circumstances or 
schoolroom conditions may render a variation 
from the above desirable. 
When children first start to school they, in all 
robability, have used pencils with which they 
‘ormed crude pictures, so familiar to all adults, 
but they know nothing of the use of the pen or of 
the correct manner of holding either the pencil or 
the pen, consequently they hold them in a very 
cramped fashion. The weak finger muscles of the 
small child cause him to make a great effort to 
hold any object, and in holding an im- 

lement with which he marks, he draws 

is fingers into a knot in order to hold 
it firmly. One of the many duties of the 
teacher is to strengthen the muscles of the 


hands, which may be done by conducting 





2! 


a series of hand physical-culture drills. The 
following simple exercise has produced most 
gratifying re.ults: 

Have the members of the class raise their hands 
above their heads, fingers straight and separated ; 
at the count of one, all must tightly close their 
hands; at the count of two they open their hands 
and spread their fingers, as in beginning; three 
close; four, open, etc., until ten has been counted, 
then repeat. This exercise will soon tire the 
pupils, therefore the drills should be of not more 
than one or two miiiutes’ duration, but they 
should be given several times each day until the 
desired result has been attained. 

All teachers should be able to write well upon 
the blackboard, as every copy which the children 
are to practice should be carefully written, not 
drawn upon the bourd, in the presence of the 
children. The copies should be written in a large 
hand, but not so large as suggested by some psy- 
chologists, who wish the small letters to be a boot 
high and the loop letters and capitals in propor- 
tion. If we were to write the word ‘*mine’”’ in 
letter$ a foot high, and wide in proportion, the 
word would be about ten feet in length—too long 
for the eye to encompass at a glance, or as a 
whole, consequently, it would be necessary for a 

ead justment of focus for each letter. 

And here permit me to call your attention to 
the fact that it is not height that gives legibility 
to writing. It is proper proportion of letters of 
medium size. Our eyes are so constructed that 
parallel lines appear to approach each other in 
the middle, therefore letters should be written al- 
most, or quite as wide as they are high. ‘To illus- 
trate, I have written a line in the common style 
and again making letters four times as high, but 
retaining the spacing so that the words may be of 
the same length. It will be observed that the tall 
letters are very illegible, and a whole page in this 
style would be almost undecipherable. 

In blackboard writing for children of the first 
grade, in a schoolroom of the common size, the 
small letters should be about two inches in height 
and the loop letters and capitals should be three 
times ashigh. As a rule the letters should be as 
wide as they are high; that is, the space between 
the down lines of the u should equal the height 
of the u, which is used as the standard of meas- 
urement of all letters. A letter which is one space 
high and two spaces wide is as high as the u and 
twice as wide. 

The position one should assume when writing 
upon the board is as follows: Stand about six 
inches from the board with the left side turned 
slightly toward it. This position enables one to 
draw the chalk toward the body for the down 
lines and to keep them parallel. 

Do not attempt to hold the chalk as you hold 
the pen, but catch it about a half inch from the 
end, permitting the long end to extend into the 
palms of the hand. Hold it firmly, with the ends 
of the first and second fingers and the thumb in 
such position that the line is made by the edge 
of the crayon, the end of which should be kept 
flat. Write at about the height of your eyes, 
to enable you to keep your line fairly straight. 

If you so desire you can rule the black board with 
but little trouble. Use an ordinary cotton wrap- 
ping cord, which, after being thoroughly filled 
with chalk by drawing it through a crayon, is 
held, with the assistance of a pupil, against the 
board. When drawn taut, catch the string near 
the middle, and after pulling it five or six inches 
from the board, allow it to snap. 

Careful practice, keeping in mind that the let- 
ters must the same height, the down lines on 
the same slant, and the letters an equal distance 
apart, will soon enable one to write rapidly and 
uccurately upon the blackboard, and when one 
has accomplished this and understands the theory 
of writing, he is well equipped for teaching pen- 
manship. 
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UNOIAN LIFE 














HE stories of Indian home life are interest- 
T ing to the child. His love of activity makes 
it possible for him to enjoy the free and na- 
ture-loving life of the Indian. Then, too, the 
industries of the Indian are simple and primitive. 
‘The child is interested in these activities, because 
his actions are at once simple and primitive 
Some contend that many of the Indian legends 
are brutal, that they lack culture and refinement, 
and hence should not be given to the 
children. They say that living in 
the open air as he did, made him coarse, 
and that naturally his folk-lore would 
hear out his personality. The very fact 
that he spent his time in the open, under 
the great, broad expanse of the heavens, 
caused him to re ge of his sur- 
roundings. Nowhere is there to be found 
a more beautiful story than, ‘*How the 
Water Lily Caine.”” The Indian saw a 


By Josephine Leach 


Worn like a shawl. 

Weaving done by squaws, 

I.oom made by suspending threads from 
horizontal branch of tree. ; 

Beautiful Navajo’s blankets—woven so 
tightly that they are water-proof, 

Ornaments. 

Braiding brightly-colored strips of cloth into 

the hair. 





great power moving behind the sun, 
moon, stars, and flowers about him. So 
in his simple and crude way he attempted 
to account tor the origin of things, 

The following is an outline that may be used 
in the Third and Fourth Grades in the study of 
luidian life: 

Indian’s Home. 

Compare with child’s, 

Wigwam. 

Made from skins—poles—birch hark ; decur- 
ated with dyes. 

Furniture. . 

Mats—serving as beds at night. 

Fire in center of wigwams. 

Weapons hung about wall. 

‘Tomahawk. 

Bows and arrows, how made. 

Stone-axes. 

Round House. 

Floor sunk below level of ground. 

House made of boards, then covered with 
layer of earth. 

Long House. 

Made of framework of poles, then covered 
with bark, 

No windows. 

Divided into stalls—each for one family. 

Fireplace through center—one for every fou 
families. 

Dress, 

Skins of wild animals stretched on ground, 
scraped with smooth bone or stone, softened 
and made into garments. 

Needles made from fishbones or small bones 
of wild animals. 

Thread made by twisting narrow strips of 
skins, 

Moccasins, 

Made from skins—fringed and beaded. 

Leggins—wrapping legs with strips of skins, 

Blankets. 














INDIAN VILLAGE 


Painting the face. 

Gorgeous feather headdresses, 

Beads made from teeth, claws and bones of 
wild animals, shell and stones, 

Cradle. 

Haby carried on hard board—ta make him 
straight and strong, Cradle highly decor- 
ated by some tribes, 

Baby egret to board and carried on math- 
er’s back. 
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CANOE, PATTERN 

















WIGWAM PATTERN 


Mother when busy, hangs cradle from branch 

of tree, 
Occupations, 

Hunting.—done by Indian buck. 

Weapons used, 

Fishing. 

Canoe—made from birch bark with frame- 
work of cedar, 

Paddle shaped from one piece of wood. 

Drying the fish for winter use. 

Cooking. 

Making fire by rubbing wood or flint together. 

Utensils, 





Clay-pottery. 

Story of how clay dishes were first made, — 

firing the vessels, — . 

Cooking meats. 

Broiling by turning’ on two sharpened 
sticks over a fire. 

Broiling by dropping hot stones into kettle 
of water. 

Cake made from cornmeal, 

Corn ground between two stones, 
Basket Making. 

Weaving fish baskets from grasses and 
from oak and ash splints. Stories 
often told in the design on an Jn 
dian basket. 

Grasses stained with vegetable dyes 

Indian Stories, 

Portions from Longfellow’s *‘ Hiawa- 
tha.”’ 

**Hiawatha’s Childhood. *’ 

**Hiawatha’s Sailing. 

**How clay dishes were made.”’ 

**How the Bear Lost his ‘Tail.”’ 

*“The Evening Star.,”’ 

‘*Shingbeis.”’ 

‘**How the Robin Got Its Red Breast.”’ 
Work out the Indian life on the sand table. 
Each day let the children add something new. 
Locate your Indian village on the bank of a 

stream, su that all the industries may be illustrated. 

The wigwam is made from a nine-inch square. 
With the upper left hand corner as a center, and 
with a nine-inch radius draw a qarter circle. 
With the same center and a radius of one inch, 
draw a garter circle. Cut on curved lines, Sew 
wigwam together at top with raffia,—bend corn- 
ers back to form opening. Let the children dec- 
orate withcrayons. ‘Three sticks may be fastened 
together at top, and wiwgam placed over these, 
so that the sticks show at top. 

Make the canoe as follows: First, mark off au 
oblong, six inches by three inches, From each 
of the four corners, with a radius of one and one- 
half inches, describe a circle. Cut. Slightly 
crease along center, taking care not to crease en 
tire central line, so that the canoe will stand erect. 
Decorate with crayons. Sew the ends together 
with raffia. 

Pine trees may be cut from paper by the chil- 
dren, and a standard pasted to each. These 
trees are very effective if the top is cut from green 
paper, and the trunk from brown. 

ast of all, let the children cut Indian figures 
from paper and place about the village, One 
squaw may be weaving, another grinding corn, 
and still another, an old grandmother perhaps, 
seated at the door of the wigwam, telling stories 
to a group of Indian children gathered about her. 

Give a lesson on Indian pottery, showing the 
children how the Indians shaped their vessels, by 
coiling the clay round and round, then smoothing 
it over. 
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lowe’en is inthe days of the Druids, ‘Their 

god was the sun and worshipped with fire. 
They had immense stone altars erected on emi- 
nences for this purpose and on the greatest of 
their annual Maller Hallowe’en, large fires were 
kept burning all night. ‘The ashes from this 
sacred fire were scattered to form a circle and in- 
side this another circle was formed of stones, each 
person contributing a stone with a private mark 
on it, so that if a stone should be removed from 
the circle it would be known who it belonged to 
and that person’s fate sealed if the stone was re- 
moved within three days, for death would follow 
hefore the end of that year. 

In the villages of England it was the custom 
for centuries to kindle the bonfire with the charred 
sticks left from the previous year’s fire, Hal- 
lowe’en was celebrated on May first in those days, 
but after the institution of All Saints’ Day on 
November second, called in England ‘* All-Hal- 
lows Day”? the date was changed so that the two 
festivals could come together. 

In the Island of Lewes, Hallowe’en used to be 
observed as harvest festival, sacrifices were made 
and the blessings of **Shony,’’ the god of the sea, 
invoked upon the crops of the next season, All 
the inhabitants assembled at the church of Saint 
Mulvay, each bringing his share of provisions 
and a peck of salt, which latter was brewed into 
ale. After the church services every one went 
down to the seashore and one man selected from 
the crowd waded out into the water holding a 
mug of ale high above his head, as he cried out 
‘*Shony, I give you this ale! hoping that you will 
he so kind as to send us plenty of sea-weed for 
enriching our land this year,’’ then he poured 
ale into the water, sent the mug flying 
after it and returned to shore. ‘They spent the 
rest of the night drinking ale, playing games, 
dancing and singing, until the rising sun made 
them aware that another day had dawned, when 
they returned to their homes. 

A practice of olden times among the young 
people of England and Scotland was to visit from 
house to house on Hallowe’en, asking for ‘‘soul 
cakes’’—buns made especially for distribution at 
this time. After rapping loudly on the door, 
and proffering their request, they sang :— 

‘‘You gentlemen of England, pray you now draw near, 
I’]l sing these lines and you soon shall hear 

Sweet melody of music, all on this evening clear, 
For we are come a-souling for apples and strong beer.’’ 

On All Saints’ Day, two hundred years ago in 
Scotland, every household built its bonfire at mid- 
night. ‘They made a circle of flame about the 
hills, and indoors the homes were brilliantly 


Te first authentic trace we have of Hal- 





By T. Celestine Cummings 


lighted with torches and lanterns until midnight. 


_All this bright glow was intended as a protection 


against uncanny people that were supposed to be 
abroad that night. ‘The next best thing to ward 
off all harm from the ‘evil eye’’ on this night is 
to have something about the rooms in ‘‘red,’’ as 
this is the color that witches strenuously object 
to. It frightens and demoralizes them so that 
they flee in dismay. 

Imported to America from the British Isles, 
Hallowe’en has taken firm root in this country, 
being now an evening for mummer’s parades, pro- 
miscuously given. ‘The ringing of door-bells that 
irritates so many of the older people is of course 
a tribute to the witches who played tricks and 
were otherwise mischievous, and light-hearted 
young people are eager to tempt their fates on 
this night of all the year, wherein all sorts of 
signs, good and bad, hold sway, and uncanny 
spirits are supposed to walk abroad. 

There are many time-honored tricks and games 
for the proper observance of Hallowe’en and sev- 
eral novelties in this line of later date that are 
equally as interesting for fun and frolic. Among 
the old-time games that young people never tire 
of are tricks played with apples and nuts. Bob- 
bing for apples in a tub of water is a trick we 
are all familiar with. It is more interesting still 
when a bit of the core is removed from several 
apples and luck charms in the way of a thimble, 
button or a dime inserted, and in all the others 
set in a “‘chestnut.’? ‘The merry bobbers will be 
enthusiastic in their struggles to capture a ** good- 
luck”* treasure. 

Another trick with the apples that is of the 
later date, is to carve the initial of your sweet- 
heart in the skin of the apple you select, and float 
it on the water, then each player in turn ducks 
for their own apple, catching it in the mouth. 
The number of times one ducks before securing 
the apple indicates the number of years until the 
wedding. 

Pare an apple in one continuous ribbon, letting 
it fall over the left shoulder, and while doing 
this repeat— 

Apple I pare and swing, to know 
Who I soon will marry; 

From my hand I now thee throw, 
Mystic letter carry.’’ 

When the paring falls to the floor it will shape 
itself to form the initial letter of the person 
chosen for the individual who is trying the ace. 

But the appie test that causes the most merri- 
ment of any is made as follows: Suspend a pole 
horizontally from the ceiling, the rope tied fast 
to the middle, and at one end of the pole impale 
an apple and at the other end a sponge, well 





Hallowe’en Superstitions and Observances 


coated with soot. Weight this end with some. 
thing that will make the pole balance evenly, then 

ive the rope a twirl to set the pendulum swing. 
ing andtry to catch the apple in your mouth 
without coming in contact with the sponge. 
Success signifies marriage within a month, while 
for every streak of soot gained a postponemeni 
of a year may be expected. 

Hunting for the kale-stock—The lad or lassie 
who would have their fortune told by the ‘*kale- 
stock”? must try the trick alone to have it succeed. 
If the cabbage stalk found in the garden is hard 
to pull up it indicates that the lover or sweet- 
heart will be hard to win and the courtship wil! 
not be wholly serene. ‘The shape and size of the 
kale-stock will give you an idea of the figure of 
your “better half.’’ If there is plenty of earth 
around the roots it means riches, 

From Scotland comes the test known as_ the 
**three luggies’”? that Burns speaks of, referrin;:; 
to a certain individual that much resented hi: 
fate. 

‘‘In order on the clean hearthstane 
The luggies three are ranged, 

And every time great care is ta’en 

To see them duly changed. 

Auld Uncle John, wha wedlock's joys 
Sin Mar’s year did desire, 

Because he gat the toom dish thrice, 
He heaved them ou the fire 

In wrath that night.’’ 


These three luggies—dishes—alluded to are | 


filled with clear water, dirty water, and the third 


one is left empty. Each player is blindfolded - 
and in turn, dips the tip of his finger into one of ° 


the dishes, the position of which is changed be- 
fore each trial after his eyes are covered. ‘lhe 
clear water signifies a happy marriage, the dirty 
an unhappy one, and the empty dish forlorn fate 
of living in single blessedness. 


Another water charm is quite different. Dip | 


up a tumbler full of water from a stream that 
flows southward and suspend a borrowed wedding 
ring from a friend by a hair from your head over 


the glass, holding the hair between the first finger | 
If the ring hits the glass the | 


and the thumb. 
holder will always remain a **bachelor” girl. If 
it turns quickly she will be married at once. If 
slowly, twice. Should the ring strike the glass 
more than three times after the holder has pro- 
nounced the name of her lover—to herself—there 
will be a lengthy courtship. If less than thice 
times the engagement will be broken. If it doesn’t 
strike at all, the event will never take place. 
There are many other tricks tried with salt, 
water, nuts, and the like that most of us have 
tried, either as children or grown-ups or that our 


(Continued on page 37) 
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SYCHOLOGY, a study of the action of the 
P mind, which a generation ago was largely an 
abstract proposition to the great majority, 
has become almost a fad at the present day. 
The vast arrey of mental healers, ranging from 


the follawers ‘of Mrs, Eddy, who declare that_. 


‘there! is no matter; all being. mind,”’ to the 
nore- Tational students of the ‘“-Emanuel’’ move- 
ment, who mingle mental: science, through sug- 


gestion” arid audible treatment, with medical. 


science, have made the therapeutic action of the 
mind a common topic of conversation. Despite 
this popularizing of psychology, many of those 
ostentatiously studying the science in colleges fail 
utterly in the practical application thereof, not 
understanding the basic principles and because 
they are unwilling to comply with the conditions 
imposed thereby. 

here have been masters and leaders of men in 
all ages who have attained eminence simply 
through natural understanding of the mental pro- 
cesses of their followers. A most notable instance 
of this was the first Napoleon, the great emperor 
of France, who usurped the throne not from any 
legitimate title thereto but because of his natural 
leadership~ and indomitable ambition, Every 
great tialer, regardless of his lack of conscious 
knowledge of the science of mind, makes:a practi- 
cal use of its principles, Nowadays this is be 
coming so well understood, though it is conceded 
that we are but beginning to tio Pca ‘subject, 
that schools of every description are being founded 
to teach it and demonstrate to their pupils its 
great value in the work undertaken. 

In no place is a knowledge of mental processes 
more valuable and absolutely essential to success 
than in the schoolroom. ‘I'o preserve order is the 
tirst effort of the teacher, since the unruly pupils 
distraet: the attention of those who would like to 
study, and utter demoralization ensues if the dis- 
order is not checked. One ur more of the students 
are invariably the ringleaders, or, — it is 
more correct to say that there is but one leader, 
but a few bolder spirits follow him and aid in 
the reign of misrule. ‘The teacher generally has 
no difficulty in discerning who this is, and the 
next, and more difficult problem, is to subdue him 
and quiet the school. 

A favorite story of the old regime of brute 
force was that of the big bully whose ascendency 
was gained by a defiance of the teachei, usually 
ending by a rough and tumble scrap. ‘Too often 
this overgrown scamp thrashed the teacher and 
henceforth all discipline was at an end in that 
school and the teacher either sought another posi- 
tion or bore his humiliation as best he might, 
well knowing that he could not command the re- 
spect of his pupils. The big boys, as a rule, at-. 
tended school only during the winter, when in- 
clement weather prevented farm work from being 
done, hence a man was employed for that term, 
a woman sufficing for the summer months to 
teach. the little ones. Sometimes, according to 
the old tales, the teacher won out and henceforth 
was master, the subdued bully becoming a most 
docile pupil. This termination of the conflict 
was always loudly hailed by the other children, 
who yejoiced in the just thrashing given to the 
youth, After this regular event the school settled 
to a- season of study. 

The era of brute force has about passed away, 
though possibly a few isolated instances may 
occur. in districts remote from the civilizing in- 
fluences of the city. A barbaric survival of this 
custom may however be noted in the so-called 
“hazing”? prevalent in schools where the refining 
influences of young women is not felt. Co-educa- 
tional institutions seem to thrive without these 
instances of brutality: — 

With 4 growing understanding of psychology, 
brute. force-has. been.relegated tothe backwoods 
and the rod and ruler banished from the school- 





degted of discretion in administering it. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


By Caroline A. Huling 


room, save for their ——— purposes of pointer . 


and for drawing. ike other rules this mild 
treatment of incorrigibles does not always attain 
its purpose, for some minds are so constituted 
that they cannot comprehend the object of mild 
treatment and attribute kindness to cowardice. 
In such cases only corporal punishment is effec- 
tive and the teacher should be allowed a certain 
Where 
a word and a blow is the rule at home, and too 
often the blow precedes the word, kindness is not 
understood. ‘That rudeness may be overcome by 
courteous treatment has been demonstrated many 
times over, but there are exceptions to this as too 
other rules. The thoughtful teacher who is not 
too fully imbued with an iqdea of his own import- 
ance and authority, will study his pupils and be- 
come conversant with their idiosyncrasies before 
attempting much discipline. 

The story is told of an experiment by the chief 
of police in one of the smaller cities: He had 
long been annoyed by the mischievous pranks of 
a gang of youths who did much damage to prop- 
erty on that night sacred to misrule, Hallowe’en. 


-One year he advised a plan to prevent it, and call- 


ing in the ringleader he made him a speial officer 
for that preiod, naming some of the boys 
as his assistants. ‘They were given special charge 
of this section and instructed to preserve order 
therein. ‘The lads were proud of the trust im- 
posed upon them and were most effective in their 
work, so much so that the staff of juvenile police 
became a permanent part of the “*force,’? mem- 
bership therein being for short terms and being 
won by good behavior. ‘This worked a revolution 
in the section and brought order out of chaos, 
“Clothed in a little brief authority” the lads are 
proud of their efficiency. 

It is said that during the Civil war, when a 
mob attacked a meeting in Philadelphia and the 
attendants were assaulted when they attempted to 
escape, Lucretia Mott, the gentle Quakeress, left 
the place safely by placing herself under the escort 
of the leader of the lawless band. Her sweet 
smile and soft **This gentleman will take care of 
me,’’ were rewarded by his personal guard to a 
place of safety. 

This, then, is the secret of the control of the 
schoolroom by the modern teacher, the pupils are 

laced upon their honor and shown that their 
instructor trusts them in self-government. Versed 
in the application of the principles of pscyhology, 
an appeal to the higher instincts of their nature 
is made and their pride aroused to be worthy of 
the trust thus reposed in them. It is natural to 
desire the good opinion of our fellows, and child- 
ren will try to do what is expected of them. This 
may be noted in the case of dull and backward 
pony who find it difficult to get their lessons, 

ome are slower of perception than others and the 
old method was to make them more nervous and 
confused by endeavoring to. hasten their work. 
Nowadays the teacher knows the futility of this 
method and will reassure the backward child with 
a calm, ‘*You can solve that problem if you will 
think it over quietly. Let me explain it to you,”’ 
and the dull mind grasps the etaiion so gently 
explained. 

Another modern discovery is the effect of slight 
physical defects upon the mind of little folks. 
Adenoids, nasal polypii, slight deafness, or de- 
fective sight, have been found to be the cause of 
much that formerly was attributed to a natural 
stupidity, and when these obstacles are removed a 
corresponding improvement in mental clearness is 
noted. Doubtless many lives were blasted in by- 

one days before these things were discovered. 
gly tempers and moral characteristics have been 
remedied by slight surgical operations, but_ these 
do not come within the province of the ordinary 


_ teacher... One. who is alive to the responsibilities 


of his calling may observe certain symptoms and 





Psychology in the Schoolroom 


call the attention of parents thereto, 

The mental conditions and moods of the teacher 
are inevitably reflected upon their charges, as 
most of them well know. A frowning face greet- 
ing the little ones as they enter the schoolroom, 
will cloud their minds and make them less alert 
in their studies for the session, while a gracious, 
intelligent smile (too often the greeting is me- 
chanical and devoid of life) will have its reward 
in more attentive pupils and better order. Most 
of the women teachers also know the effect of 
suitable, tasteful garments. A young woman 
who delighted to visit a little family of relatives, 
always paid special attention to her garments 
when about to do so. The children were certain 
to notice and comment on her clothes. One day 
a pink ribbon adorned her throat and a dear little 
three-year old girl said: *‘That is a very pretty 
ribbon, Aunt Fanny; won’t you get one like it 
for mamma?’ The promise was gladly fulfilled, 
to the surprise of the mother until 1t was ex 
plained. 

That pleasant surroundings have a harmonizing 
affect upon the children isso well understood that 
pictures, plants and snowy sash curtains are often 
provided for the schoolrooms at the expense of 
and by the individual efforts of the teachers 
themselves. It is related that one picture reduced 
to order a small unruly spirit, and it was a very 
simple picture too, making the reason for such a 
quelling of a turbulent spirit difficult to analyze. 

Miss Mulock, author of John Halifax, tel!s in 
one of her novels, how a mother subdued the rest- 
lessness of her young child by telling him of the 
great mystery of maternity. She was obliged to 
have the little one sleep with her and his tossing 
about was not only a great discomfort to her but 
was also dangerous, in her condition, so she told 
him of the expected infant and how he must help 
her to take care of it. ‘This is one of the most 
tender and touching passages in fiction. 

‘The natural curiosity of childhvod is very an- 
noying to those who take little folks out for an 
airing, or with them in shopping expeditions. 
They like to break away from the hand that 
would guard them from danger and to venture 
across streets or to look into shop windows alone ; 
the wise parent will be patient, for the world is so 
new to the child, but by impressing it upon their 
minds that they are to take care of the adult the 
handelasp is assured lest mother be in danger. 
‘Tact is most vital in dealing with children, and 
another, and more correct word for this is ‘* Psy- 
chology.” 





earn to.augh. A good laugh is better than 
medicine, Learn how to tell a good story. A 
well-told story is as welcome as a sunbeam in a 
sick room. Learn to keep your own troubles to 
yourself. ‘The world is too busy to care for your 
ills or sorrows. Learn to stop croaking. If you 
cannot see any good in the world, keep the bad 
to yourself. Learn to hide your pains and aches 
under a pleasant smile. No one cares to hear 
whether you have the earache or rheumatism. 
Don’t cry. ‘Tears do well enough in novels, but 
they are out of place in real life. Learn to meet 
your friends and pupils with a pleasant smile. 
When the tencher ceases to learn he should also 
cease to teach. No matter what his talents or 
attainments may be he is unfit to lead and guide ; 
others the moment the spirit of growth an de- | 
velopment within him is dead.—wSelected. 





Why do children use so little mental effort when 
working el For instance: When you see 
a majority of bright little people away over in. 
compound numbers do this on the board, five 
divided by two equals two and one over, some- 
thing is wrong in their early training, ~Such 
waste of time is discouraging to grammar teach- 
ers.—American Journal of Education, 


























©o AC Waterfowl 


Mbhither, midst falling der, 
WM htle glow the heavens with the last steps of dap, 
Far, through thetr rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary wap? 


Seck’st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wrde, | 
Or where the rocking billows rise and stk 
On the chafed ocean side ? 


All vay thy wings have fanned, 
At that far hetobt, the cold thin atmosphere, 
Det stoop, not weary, to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night ts near. 


He who, from sone to sone, jean 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certatn Aight, 
In the long way that J must tread alone 


PU lead mp steps aright. 
—Wilhiam Cullen Bryant. 
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A Meeting of the Girls’ Improvement Club 
By John R. Hilliard 
(A Thanksgiving Dialogue. ) 


CHARACTERS 


Helen Monroe, President of the elnh, 

Theodora Freeman, Secretary. 

Elizabeth Alden, Marion Lawrence, Bertha Wilcox. 
Sarah Anderson, Members, 

Allan Lawrence, Jack Mattison, Harold Williams, 
Percy White, Horace Ames, Fritz Pettibone, Guests. 


SCENE:—The girls and boys are seated in comfort- 
able chairs in the living room at the home of the pres- 
ident. In the center and at the back of the stage 1s a 
table behind which the president sits. A gavel lies 
upon it. The secretary is also seated at a table nearby 
upou which are pencils and papers. She makes fre- 
quent notes while the dialogue is in progress. The 
stage should be made attractive by the use of rugs and 
draperies. When the curtain rises the young people 
are engaged in animated conversation. 


Helen (striking the table with her gavel)—Now that 
tlie inembers of the Club have assembled and our guests 
(indicating the boys) have arrived, the meeting may 
as well come to order. 


Klizabeth—We should have been at work some time 
ago. I don’t know why we were not. 


Sarah—Any one with eyes half open can easily under- 
stand the cause of the delay. 


Theodora—Elizabeth has been utterly oblivious to 
her surroundings the last half hour. 


. Rlizabeth—We'’ ve all reversed the old adage, ‘‘ Work 
first, play afterwards,’’ today, so please don’t scold. 


‘ Marion—A little diversion is good for a person occa- 
donally. Monotony has killed many a society, but we 
jon’t allow that to be said of us. 





Sarah—I’m sure I don’t believe in monotony but 
tieither am I in favor oi frivolity. 
f Several—Frivolity! Hear the girl, will you? 
£ 
Bertha (laughing)—Who has been frivolous today? 
/Sarah—We’ ve all been somewhat gay, I’ll confess, 
Wut I’m sure our guests will understand it’s the excep- 
won and not the rule. 


* Jack—Oh! certainly. 


Harold—I’m inclined to helieve it’s the spirit of 
Hianksgiving in the air which has caused such merri- 
ent in this decorous Improvement Club. 


* Horace—Ahem ! 


a 
* Bertha—I believe it’s a change in the atmosphere 
caused by the presence of—guests. (Laughter). 


Helen—Whatever the cause, we’ve had a jolly half 
hour, but now we must get down to business, (rapping 
ou table), The meeting will please come to o:der, 
The secretary will read a report of the last meeting. 


Theodora—(standing while she reads.) Saturday, 
Oct. 22, The regular meeting of the ‘‘Girls’ Improve- 
ment Club’’ was held at the home of Miss Elizabeth 
Horton. After being called to order by the president 
the secretary's report was read and accepted. This was 
tollowed by roll call. Upon motion of Miss Sarah 
Anderson, it was voted to ask the young men of our 
class to he present at our next meeting when the sub- 
ject, ‘'The First American Thanksgiving’’ would be 
discussed and to ask them to participate in the discus- 
sion. ‘There being no further business the topic of the 
afternoon, ‘‘ October Birds’’ was introduced, each mem- 
ber speaking. wh closed in form, 

f heodora Freeman, Secretary. 


ENTERTAL 
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Helen—You hear the secretary’s report. Are there 
any corrections? (Brief silence.) The report is ac- 
cepted. Is there any business to come before the 
meeting? 


Bertha—A committee should be appointed to select 
topics for study during the coming year. Our next 
meeting comes so near the Christmas season I think it 


* would be well to appoint it at this time and I make a 


motion to that effect. 
Sarah—I second the motion. 


Helen— It is moved and seconded that a committee 
be appointed to select topics for study during the ensu- 
ing year. All in favor of this raise the right hand. 
(Right hands are raised.) The vote is unanimous. 
Nominations are now in order, 


(The girls whisper among themselves.) 


Marion—I nominate Miss Bertha Wilson, Miss Theo- 
dora Freeman and Miss Sarah Anderson as the commit- 
tee, with the other girls in the club as advisory. (The 
girls appear surprised and then laugh heartily.) 


ERlizabeth—.(hesitatingly) I—second—the motion. 
Sarah—But that includes every girl in the club. 


Marion—Isn’t it better so? It gives no opportunity 
for envy or jealousy, anyhow. 
Theodora—As if there would he! 


Marion—There might be. One can never tell. 


Bertha—It’s a big committee. 


Marion—Well, vote it down if like, but the 


motion is betore the house. 


you 


Percy (aside)—She means the Club. 


Helen—Yon iiave heard the motion that the com- 
mittee consist of Bertha, Theodora, and Sarah, withthe 
remaining three club members as advisory. If you 
are in favor raise your right hands. (Hands raised 
slowly and hesitatingly.) The motion is carried. 


Bertha—I only hope we can all agree. 
Marion—Well, don’t forget that you voted for it. 


Helen(rapping)—-Order! order, please! Is there any 
further business? (Panse) If not, we will omit the roll 
call today, and take up our subject, ‘‘The First Ameri- 
can Thanksgiving,’’ and we shall expect to hear fre- 
quently from our guests whom we are pleased to wel- 
come for the first time to our circle. Our secretary 
will open the discussion which will be as informal as 
possible. 

Theodora—There is so much to say about the first 
Thanksgiving in Aimerica and the events leading up 
to it that one scarcely knows where to begin. I believe 
it is claimed by some that the very first Thanksgiving 
was held several years before the Pilgrims landed by a 
colony whio located on the banks of the Kennebec, 
but we like to consider that famous one of 1621 as the 
first, perhaps for the reason we have read so much about 
it. 

Horace—I think that must be the reason, In fact, I 
do not know that I ever heard of one being held before 
then, 


Helen—Yes, I believe there was one though but little 
is known about it. 


Fritz—How very grateful those stern old Pilgrims 
must ‘have been to keep such a Thanksgiving as that 
first one was! 


Allan—VYes, indeed. I tell you the spirit that 
prompted that Thanksgiving is past finding out, Think 
of the hardships and sufferings they endured and then, 
too, more than half of their number had died. We 
can’t ‘begin to understand their sorrow as friend and 
friend passed away, but instead of giving way to their 
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grief they proclaimed a Thanksgiving. There ought 
to be more of the Pilgrim’s spirit in the world today. 


Sarah—The Pilgrims were always brave and deter- 
mined but they had to be. Even though they were 
persecuted in their own country it required illimitable 
courage to leave it, as their homes and friends were 
there and it was quite probable many would never meet 
again. 


Percy— Yes, that is true, and their hearts must have 
heen especially stont when they decided to leave Hol- 
land for the second, longer, and more perilous journey 
to America, Of course they weighed the matter well. 
In Kngland they could never conduct a religious ser- 
vice according to their form of belief without fear of a 
fine or imprisonment; while in Holland, although thes 
were free to attend their own church, and were happy, 
they did not like to see their children adopting a lan- 
guage and customs foreign to theirs. You will see it 
was a4 matter of conscience and so could not have been 
quite so hard since they felt they were doing the right. 


Klizabeth—Oh, I don’t know. It requires consider- 
able courage to do the right sometimes. Anyhow, I 
find it so, 


Jack—That's where you ‘‘hit the nail on the head,’’ 
Bess. 


Marion—How frightful that voyage on the Mayflower 
must have been! I’m sure, had I been one of the com- 
pany I would have wished many times King James had 
never given his permission to make the journey. 


Harold—‘‘ Faint heart,’’ you remember, 


Marion—Oh, yes, but think of those nine long weeks 
on the ocean when the waves were tossing and the tem- 
pest roaring. I feel very certain those Pilgrim women 
were never more glad than when they stepped toot 
again on solid ground. 


Bertha—That scene in the cabin of the Mayflower 
before they landed, when they drew up their laws and 
made Jolin Carver governor, must have been an inter- 
esting one. 


Jack—Yes, and also the exploring party looking ior 
a suitable place of settlement. Of course that was dis- 
couraging work ; for it was several weeks before they 
happened upon a desirable spot. Just imagine John 
Carver and Miles Standish and William Bradford, with 
the salt spray frozen to their clothing, searching here, 
there, and everywhere with never a thought of retreat. 
I'll wager, however, there was rejoicing on the part of 
everybody whien finally it was decided just where they 
should settle and they crawled off the vessel after being 
huddled together so many weeks. 


Bertha—I should either have cried or shouted, I can't 
decide which. 


Elizabeth—You will probably all remember, though, 
how they remained on beard a day longer than neces- 
sary, fearing to break the Sabbath 


Fritz—Another instance of the real Pilgrim spirit. 


Theodora—Have any of you read of the baby who 
was born on the Mayflower? She was called Peregrine. 


Helen—What a quaint, pretty name! 


Theodora—It is unusual but it comes from a Latin 
word meaning a wanderer, so it was quite appropriate. 


Bertha—Do you know I’ve decided that when I go 
on a pilgrimage it shall be to Plymouth Rock? I 
understand it is protected and guarded carefully, for 
there seems to be no doubt but what the Pilgrims actu- 
ally stepped upon it when they came ashore, I wonder 
why they called the place Plymouth. 


Harold—Why, Plymouth was the name of the famous 
old town from which they sailed on leaving Eugland. 
The fact that they called their new home by this name 
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goes to prove the love in which they held their own 
couutry. 

Allan—They must have thought of their native land 
often that first winter as one after another fell sick and 
died. I believe that at one time there were only seven 
well enough to care tor the sick and that only fifty-one 
of the one hundred and more who came over -survived 
the winter. Jolin Carver, the governor, died, you re- 
member. No doubt it was a hard task to level those 
graves in the spring and plant grain upon them, but 
it was necessary because of the danger of Indian attacks. 


Helen=I have always felt so grateful to the Indians 
that they did not disturb the Pilgrims and have wished 
I might thank Samoset for his word of friendly greet- 
ing. It was fortunate the Pilgrims were able to make 
that treaty with them whereby both promised to work 
for the interest of each other under pain of punishment 
should the agreement be broken. 


Fritz—-I was reading only the other day a brief ac- 
count of the council at which the treaty was made and 
should imagine it was very impressive, from the 
Indian’s standpoint, at least. The chief saton a mat 
surrounded by cushions, while the Governor with Elder 
Brewster and other Pilgrims sat before him, Miles 
Standish stood on guard outside and when all was ready 
a trumpet was blown and drums beaten. The treaty 
they made was kept for fifty years. 

Percy —Do you remember the story toid of the Nar- 
ragansets who sent Governor Bradford a bundle of 
arrows wrapped in a rattlesnake skin? 


Marion—That was pretty good. But Bradford was 
not easily frightened and the Narragansets understood 
what was meant when he returned the skin filled with 
powder. 

Allan—I should say they did. 

Horace—Well, it was lucky for those people the In- 
dians did let them alone. They had hardships enough 
that first winter. With the coming of spring, however, 
the prospect brightened, and, although there were 
times when it seemed the crops might prove a failure, 
the harvest was really abundant. I believe they were 
‘‘a happy band of pilgrims’’ by that time for, although 
the grass was growing over many graves, yet there was 
no fear of starvation during the winter before them, 
several homes had been built, and there was no appar- 
ent danger of attack by the savages. 


Jack—I suppose it was for these reasons that Governor 
Bradford appointed a day of Thanksgiving that first 
autumn. 

Bertha—Yes, and what a Thanksgiving that was. 
Hunters scoured the woods for wild turkey and other 
game while tle women were busy in their kitchens 
preparing good things for the feast. Do you think 
there could have been many delicacies on the great 
table? 

Harold—-There probably were, although now-a-days 
they might not be classed as such. Wouldn’t it have 
been a grand sight to have seen Massasoit and his ninety 
warriors approaching the feast? I'm practically certain 
the Pilgrims didn’t regret their invitation when they 
beheld the fine deer the Indians brought with them. 

Elizabeth—Without question they were very welcome 
guests, and this event naturally strengthened the bond 
of good fellowship existing between them. Did they 
begin to eat at once upon Massasoit’s arrival ? 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Jack—Bess’ first thought is ‘‘eating’’ always. Depend 
on that. 

Helen—First, Bess, there was a religious service; 
then came the feasting. 

Allan—Yes, and the next in order were the sports, 
the Indians participating heartily, This sort of thing 
continued three days. It was a truly great Thanks- 
giving. 

Jack—I wouldn’t object to a holiday of as long dura- 
tion in these times. 

Percy—I guess we’re all agreed on that. 

Theodora—Yes, but if the Pilgrims had heart to be 
grateful under such trying circumstances I think that 
we, who enjoy so many more privileges, ought to keep 
Thanksgiving the whole year round. 

Helen—Good, Theodora! Suppose we all try it and 
let’s begin today. (She looks at her watch.) But our 
time is up and, although much remainis to be said, I 
fear we shall be obliged to leave ‘‘The First American 
Thanksgiving’’ without further consideration. 


Fritz (standing)—Before you adjourn, on behalf of 
your guests, I desire to express our appreciation to the 
members of the Girls’ Improvement Club for so kindly 
asking us to be present at this session. You certainly 
are an Improvement Club. 

Helen—And on behalf of the members of the Club 
allow me to thank you for the part you have taken in 
the discussion. The meeting has been far more inter- 
esting in consequence. 

Horace—I suggest that you ask us to come again. 


Marion—I suggest that you boys form a club and re- 
turn our compliment. 


Allan—Well thought of, Marion. 
receive your reward some good day. 

Helen—Before we adjourn, I’d like you to follow 
me iuto the dining room whiere there has been prepared 
not a feast like the one at the ‘‘ First American Thanks- 
giving’’ but a few good things which may appeal to 
your palates as did the wild turkey and the venison to 
the Indians three hundred years ago. 

(Helen steps forward and with Allan, who meets her, 
marches around and off the stage followed by the othezs 
who also pass off in couples.) 

Curtain. 


Dialogue for Thanksgiving Day 
By Mrs. J. D. Sellars 


The following exercise for Thanksgiving Day may 
be given by the primary grades, or in a school of mixed 
grades. Very few stage properties are required. Allow 
the children the pleasure of ‘‘dressing up’’ as that is 
half of the fun and adds greatly to the success of the 
entertainment. 

CHARACTERS :—Miles Standish, Mother, Four Little 
Girls, Desire, Patience, Prudence and Love, and Little 
Wolf, an Indian boy. This last character should be as 
small as you can train for the part. The girls may be 
of any age you see fit to use or of different ages. 

CostumEs :—The girls and the mother should be in 
full Pilgrim costume, with dresses of.coarse dark ma- 
terial, with white kerchiefs, aprons, and caps. Capt. 


Never fear, you’l] 
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Standish should be dressed to represent the part and 
can easily be copied from the picture of that man, a 
copy of which hangs in nearly every schoolroom. Little 
Wolf should be dressed in typical Indian costume, 
having Indian blanket and a number of strings of 
beads, and a feathered head-dress. 

ARTICLES REQUIRED:—An ear of corn, sewing .0r 
two of the others and a book for Prudence’s catechisms, 
knitting for the mother, bows and arrows for two. 

Desire—O mother, you should have seen Sethy Cush- 
ing today. She tied her scarf around the kitten's neck, 
an — her over the clothesline in Mistress Leonard’s 
yard. : 

P + gaa eas pray thee, what did Mistress Leonard 
lo 

Desire—Why, she tied the scarf around Sethy’s neck 
and hung her over the crane in the kitchen fireplace. 
She was so scared and so were we all. I was afraid 
she would do something to me, too, for I was out in 
the yard with her when she did it. 

Mother—Were you a partner to the crime, Desire? 


Desire—No, mother, I tried to get her to let the cat 
go, but she wouldn’t. 

Mother—Sethy Cushing is a very wicked girl, and 
Mistress‘ Leonard served her right. She should be gla 
there was no fire in the fireplace, But you had better 
get your sheet now, and get to work, or you will not 
get your stint done. 

(Desire gets sheet and begins to hum a hymn as she 
works.) 

Desire—Motier, how is Love today? 

Mother—She is no better. I saw her mother today, 
and she says she does not gain strength because she 
does not eat. 

Patience—-Why does she not eat, mother? 

Mother—She can’t abide the food we have to eat. 
She wants always something different and begs ever 
fora new food. ° 

Prudence—But mother, they can get no new food. 
What will they do? Will she die? 

Mother—The doctor saith she cannot get well unless 
she can eat. I see Mistress Hopkins. I will go and 
ask her what news she liath. 

(Exit Mother. Girls talk together.) 


Desire—What will become of us if Love dies? 


Patience—I am sure I don’t know. I missed little 
Oceanus Hopkins so much when he died, and dear old 
Grandma White and the beautiful Mistress Standish. 

Prudence—So many of our small number have died: 
I heard Grandfather Leonard say this morning, that 
-_ than half of those who came over with us had 

ied. 

Desire—Do you suppose that we would dare to pray 
to God for a new food for Love? 

Patience—O no, we are to ask God for spiritual 
blessings, but not for such things as that. 


Desire—What do you think about it, Prudence? 


Prudence—I am sure I don’t know. I will ask Elder 
Brewster about it. 
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* The leaves when Autumn has sung, begin each time at sign, 
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leaves cannot be found, pupils cut 
leaves from colored papers, red, brown, 
yellow and green. Chalks may be 
used for coloring. Pupils imitate the 
wind by rubbing stiff paper over top of 
desk or with the breath. When leaves 
are held up by pupils, the first pupil 
using right hand, next, left hand, the 
leaves are made to move by twisting 
the wrist back and forth. Autumn 
carries a small wand and dresses gaudy 
colors, like a fairy. 
Leaves Sing (sitting at desks) .— 
I 


Listen to the playful breeze 
Whispering to the leafy trees; 
{Sound of wind here) 

All the woods are dressed in green, 
{Hold up green leaves both hands) 

Waiting for their fairy queen, 

Who’s the fairy kind and good, 

Coming to the leafy ued? 

Autumn with her colors gay 

Comes to greet us all today. 

(Enter Autumn with airy step,and bows. ) 


Autumn Sings— 
Seasons come and seasons go, 
Winter soon will bring the snow; 
None have dresses half so gay, 
AsI bring for you today. 
Let the yellow now be seen, 
(Yellow leaves are held upand waved) 
Dancing with the deepest green; 
(Green leaves in other hands are held 


For the leaves that wear no frowns, 
School— (beginning at the sign, sing: 
to Fine)— 
Thank you, Autumn, kind and good, tf 
Fairy of the leafy wood; ¥ 


For the pretty gowns so gay 
You have brought us all today. 


Autumn Sings— 
Seasons come and seasons go, 
(To sign, then takes up) 

Let the crimsons now appear 

(Red leaves are held up and waved) 
In their gowns of warmth and cheer; ., 
Those shall wear the gowns of red 
Who have no unkind word said. 


(Sch ool Sings, as before. ) 

Autunn sings as before, to sign, then 
takes up— 
Let the brown leaves take their place, 
(Brown leaves are held up and waved) 


Leaves of honor, strength, and grace; 
Those shall wear the russet dress, 
Who has tried to win success, 

(School sings, as before) 


(Now all stand in aisles, hands hold- 
ing leaves, arms extended above heads, 
and sway to right, to left as Autuma 
sways wand to right and left, and all 
sing the melody through once usiig 
the syllables, ‘‘la, la, fa, etc.’’ Let 
the motion to right and left be on the 
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up and waved) 


accented note.) 
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Patience—O, pray don’t. He will think we are all 
going back into sin and will set us all to learning our 
catechisms again. 


Desire—No, we would best not say anything to him 
about it, for he would tell our mothers and they would 
punish us. But 1’ll tell you what we can do. We can 
pray to God anyway, ourselves, and tell Him if He is 
angry with us, not to blame our parents, but to let us 
suffer for it, since they don’t know anything about it. 


Patience—O, yes. Let us do that. I am willing to 
suffer a lot, if Love can only get well. 


Prudence—What if He should punish you by send- 
ing you out to walk alone through the forest? 


Patience—\Well, I would try it if He wants me to, 
for I want Love to get well. I miss her so much. 


Desire—I don’t think He would ask us to do that. 
And if He did, we would not have to go alone, for all 
three of us could go together. Let’s pray to him now. 


(Exit girls.) 
; SCENE II. 
(Desire with bow and arrow alone.) 


Desire—I finished my sheet first and mother said I 
might come out and play. I believe I’ll play Indians. 
I wish the other giris would come too, and play with 
O, Patience, let’s 
play Indians. Let’s shoot them with our bows and 
arrows. 


Patience—Alright. Say, do you remember the time 
when father and mother were away that the Indians 
came? 


Desire—Was that when Experience, our maid, was 
living? 

Patience—Yes, the time when she put us under the 
two brass kettles to keep the Indians‘ from seeing us. 


Desire—-O yes, and then she threw a shovel full of 
coais in his face when he opened the window. 


Patience—O Desire, look! There comes an Indian 
now. Let’s run. 


(They start to go but Desire looks back and decides 
not to go.) 


Desire—It is only a little Indian boy. It is only 
Little Wolf, who came with Massasoit to.smoke the 


peace pipe with Governor Carver. .We ‘needn't be> 


afraid of him. Let’s stay and talk to him. 


Patience—He cannot talk our language, Desire. 


Desire—Well, we can make signs to him as father 
does to Squanto. What do you want, little boy? 
(Make signs to find out what he has.) See, Patience, 
his pretty beads. They are almost as pretty as ‘those 
Ruth Endicott’s father gave her for being good three 
Sundays in succession. 


Patience—Was that the time she fidgeted around in 
church so much that the tithing-man came and looked 
right down at her? 


Desire—Yes. Her grandmother gave her fennel, and 
her mother looked so shocked, and the minister stopped 
in his sermon and looked at her. 


Patience—But the tithing-man didn’t dare to touch 
her, for her father was the governor. Don’t you wish 
our father were the governor? 


Desire—Yes, but he isn’t, and if he were he would 
not do tous that way, He would punish us. But maybe, 
wecan trade with Little Wolf for his pretty beads. 
They are almost as pretty as Ruth’s. 


(They advance to Little Wolf and make signs to him 
as if to trade for the beads, offering him their bows 
and arrows. He shakes his head in refusal, but offers 
oa some corn that he has had hidden under his 


blanket. ) 
! 


| Desire—What is it Little Wolf? What is it good 
for? Will it make pretty beads like yours? 


(Little Wolf takes ear of corn again, shells off a few 
grains, puts them into his hand, and with the other 
hand he imitates the pounding, then stirs, an takes a 
little to his mouth.) 


Petience—O, Desire, I believe he wants to tell us 
that it is good for food. If it should be, it may make 
Love strong and well again. Wouldn't we be glad if 
it should be. Surely the good God has answered our 
prayers and sent us this food for Love. Let’s go and 
ask mother. (Exit girls.) 


SCENE III. 


(Six months have gone by. Desire, Patience and 
Prudence.) 


_ Desire—O, won’t this be a jolly day? What fun we 
Shall have, 


Prudence—No sheets to hem, no lessons to learn, no 
Catechisms to say. 


+ Patience—And best of all, we have Love with us. 
Aren’t you glad that she is well and strong again, and 
aren’t you glad that Little Wolf gave us the corn in- 
Stead of the Beale 


. Prudence—I am so glad the feast is going to be held 
in front of the Governor's house. 
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Love—Priscilla Mullens is certainly the best cook in 
this colony. 


Desire—And O! such good things to eat! Succotash, 
pumpkin pies, fish and eels, and so many wild turkeys. 

Love—John Alden brought home the biggest turkey 
of all. And when he handed it to Priscilla, he said, 
‘*T have the best turkey and I am bringing it to the 
best cook.’? And her face got so red. I wonder why? 

Patience—I am so glad because we can see Love at 
her own home and have the whole day to play. 


Desire—I wonder if Little Wolf will. come with 
Squanto and Massasoit? Don't you hope he will? 
Love—If he does, we will have him to play with us. 


Desire—I shall be so glad to see the soldiers. Capt. 
Miles Standish looks so grand when he stands in front 
and commands the men, 


Patience—Father says we owe a great deal to him. 
He doesn’t know what we should have done without 
him. O, here comes Little Wolf, now! 


Desire—And here comes Capt. Standish. Where are 
you going, Captain. 


Capt. Standish—I am on my way to get the sodliers 
in order to go and escort Massasoit and his braves into 
the village. Don‘t you want to go and see them? 


(Exit all.) 


Exercise for Eight Children 
(For Columbus Day) 
By Ella M. Johnston 


First Child (carrying cardboard with map of Italy 
on one side, and large C on reverse) — 


This is Italy, warm and fair, 
A wonderful baby boy was born there. 
(Showing map of Italy.) 


Second Child (carryin 


cardboard with picture of 
Columbus on one side an 


large O on reverse) — 

This baby grew to a man strong and wise 

The light of intelligence glowed in his eyes. 
(Showing picture of Columbus.) 


Third Child (Carrying cardboard with map of Spain 
ou one side and large L, on reverse) — 
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The good king and queen of the land called Spain 
Sent this noble man acfoss the main. 


(Showing map of Spain.) 
Fourth Child (carrying picture of Columbus’s boat, 
large U on reverse) — 
See how in the water, the gallant ship glides. 
*Tis the Santa Maria!—in it he now rides. 
(Showing picture of Santa Maria.) 


Fifth Child (carrying cardboard bearing date 1492 ' 
large figures, large M on reverse) — 


He discovered this land for me and you 
Remember the date, —fourteen ninety-two. 
(Showing date.) 
Sixth Child (carrying picture of little Indian, large 
B on reverse) — 
When he came to America, whom should he see 
But this little Indian, happy and free. 
(Showing Indian.) 
Seventh Child (carrying picture of American white 
child, large U on reverse) — 
That was a very long time ago. 
The Indians moved.—Now my picture I’ll show. 
‘ (Showing picture. ) 
Eighth Child ‘carrying picture of flag, large S on 
reverse) — 
See our flag. In America—‘‘long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free, and the home of the brave.’’ 
(Showing flag picture.) 


on 


All together (reversing cards so that the name ‘‘Co- 


lumbus’’ will be spelled) — 


Have you guessed yet the name of the man wise and 
true? 
It’s Columbus.—A hero for me and for you, 





Hast thou named all the birds without a gun ? 

Loved the wood rose, and left it on its stalk ? 

At rich men’s tables eaten bread and pulse ? 

Unarmed, faced danger with a heart of trust ? 

And loved so well a high behavior 

In man or maid, that thou from speech refrained- 

Nobility more nobly to repay ? 

Oh, be my friend, and teach me to be thine. 
—LEmerson. 





Hunting Song. 


Words and music by T. B. WEAVER, Prospect, O. 





1, O- ver the wood-y hill - tops 
2. Close by the shad-y brook - let 


~eeeO” 
Breaks the ear- ly morn,.... 
Hides thetim-id deer,..... 











Wan -der-ing out from its wild 


REFRAIN. 


rode a- way. To 
grass - es sweet, 





Ech - 0 - ing thro’ the val - leys 
Safe in © the deepold wild - wood, Feels no dan - ger near;. . .. « { 





Ear - ly and gai - ly at break of day, 
re-treat, Where rip-pling stream washes 





chase, to the chase, to the chase, with a bound, With a 
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Sounds the hun-ter’s horn;. .... 


Proud-ly and loud - ly they 
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Chestnut Time 


What are those upon the ground, 
Dressed in satin jackets brown, 
White fur collars, slender neck, 
Heads with caps that tassels deck, 
Hiding under falien leaves, 

That are scattered by the breeze? 
These are chestnuts, brown, you see, 
Come to visit you and me. 


They’ve been swinging many days, 
Where the birds have sung their lays, 
Prickly houses, closed so tight, 

They were hidden from our sight, 
Till the frost came to their home 

And invited them to come, 

Spend the winter, share the joys 

Of the happy girls and boys. 


©, for happy chesinut time, 

And the trees we love to climb! 

Shake the limbs, the cliestnuts fall, 

Leaves will try to cover all. 

We will find them, but leave more 

For the squirrei’s winter store. 

We'll undo their coats so neat, 

Eat the kernels good and sweet. 
—Malanda A. Harris. 


October Days 


In robes of airy purple 
The distant hills are clad, 
And Autumn’s horn of plenty 
The husbandman makes glad. 
The cornfields are rejoicing 
In treasures yet untold ; 
The orchard boughs are bending 
‘Neath wealth of red and gold. 


The shepherd winds are driving 
White flocks across the skies; 

The vine’s rich interlacings 
Are cald in Tyrean dyes; 

The chestnut’s dropping largess 
The busy squirrels claim ; 

Adown the vale, the sumac 
Holds up its torch of flame. 


The jaunty jay is jeering 
Atop the locust tree— 

A eynic fop in feathers, 
Disdaining minstrelsy. 

The crafty crow, slow winging 
His lazy flichlt along 

Reviles the woodland chorus 
With critic croaks at song. 


The graceful maple trembles, 
A-blush with maiden shane— 
The frost king rudely kissed her; 

Her cheeks are all aflame. 
The stately elm is crested 

With plumes of fairy gold; 
The vine’s rich luscious clusters 

‘‘Tmprisoned sunshine’’ hold. 


The ivy, gently clinging, 
Has caught the gnarled oak, 
His ragyed scars concealing 
Beneath the crimson cloak. 
The birch, arraved in tatters 
’Mid titis rich brotherhood, 
Clings to lis wasting treasures 
The miser of the wood. 


The thrifty bees hoid revel 
Upon the golden rod ; 
To zephyrs, gently waving, 
The purple asters nod: 
The breoklet’s fairy island 
Hold. heauty's sweet surprise ; 
There violets, in secret, 
Are painting summer skies, 


Oneen Autumn's brows are flushing 
With warmth of amber wine ; 

Her dreamy eves are closing 
Oh, time most rare divine! 

Now smiling sun-crowned Summer 
Returns with glad surprise ; 

Softly she comes, on tiptoe, 
To say ler last goodbyes, 

—Henry Walter Graham in National 

Magazine. 


The Wind 


The wind has a language I would I could | 


learn ; 
Sometimes it is soothing, and sometimes 
‘tis stern; 
Sometimes it comes likea low, sweet song 
And all things grow calm as the sound 
floats along; 
And the forest is lulled with the dreamy 
strain ; 
slumbering sinks 
wandering main; 
And its crystal arms are folded in rest, 
Aud the tall ship sleeps on its heaving 
breast. 
—Lelilia Elizabeth Landon. 


And down on the 
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Flower Lullaby 


All of the flowers are going to bed, 
Daisies are nodding their pretty white 





heads, d 

Clovers have just softly whispered ‘‘ Good 
night,’’ 

Soon Mother Nature will tuck them in 
tight, 


|‘* Lullaby, lullaby,’’ now the winds sigh, 

| ‘*Mother will watch you while winter is 

nigh ;”’ 

| Over them softly she spreadsa white sheet, 
‘*Lullaby, lullaby, sleep babies, sleep.’’ 

Softly, so softly, slie’s calling them all ; 

i ‘‘Hasten, oh bluebelis, or night shades 

| will fall; 

| Buttercups, buttercups, come to your rest, 

| Little forget-me-not is all undressed. 


| ‘' Maples are taking off dresses of green, 

|} And in bright dressing-gowns now can 

be seen, 

| Oak trees are going more slowly to bed, 

| With pretty night-caps of dark bruwn and 
red,’’ 


—Addie Litchfield, 
The Ripened Leaves 


Said the leaves upon the branches, 
One sunny autumn day, 

‘*We've finished all our work, and now, 
We can no longer stay, 

So our gowns of red and yellow, 
And our cloaks of sober brown, 

Must be worn before the frost comes 
And we go rustling down. 


‘*We have had a jolly summer, 

With the birds that built their nests 
Beneath our green umbrelias, 

And tire squirre)s that were our guests, 
But we can not wait for winter 

And we do not care for snow; 
When we hear the wild northwesters 

We lose our clasp and go. 





'** But we hold our heads up bravely 
| Unto the very last, 
| And shine in pomp and splendor 
| As away we flutter fast. 
| In the mejlow autumn noontide 
| We kiss and say goodbye. 

And through the naked branches 

ihen may children see the sky.’’ 
—Margarel E. Sangster. 

| 
} 
| 
| 


In the Orchard 


When the fiery maples blaze through a 
smoke of golden haze, 
\nd the early frosts begin, 
Then we children have such tun, brisk 
and busy every one, 
Gathering the apples in. 


It was such a pretty sight when the or- 
chard blossomed bright, 
May-day wreaths on every bough, 
While the petals fell below in a drift of 
rosy snow ; 
But we think it prettier now. 
For we love the apples red, blushing, 
burning overhead, 
All a-tiptoe for a fall ; 
| Up the mossy trunk we spring, to the 
| guarly branch we cling, 
| Till at last we pluck them_-all. 
On a windy winter's night, when the fire 
is flaming bright, 
We will bring them from the bin, 
And with peals of laughter glad, we will 
tell what fun we lad 
| Gathering the apples in. 
—Persis Gardiner. 


| Autumn Leaves 


| In the hush and the lonely silence 

Of the chill October night, 

| Some wizard has worked his magic 
With fairy fingers light. 


| The leaves of the sturdy oak trees 

| Are splendid with crimson and red, 
| And the golden flags of the maple 
Are fluttering overhead. 


Through the tangie of faded grasses 
There are trailing vines ablaze, 
And the glory of warmth and color 
Gleams through the autumn haze 


Like batiners of marching armies 
That farther and farther go; 

Down the winding roads and valleys 
The boughs of the sumacs glow. 


So open your eyes, little children, 
Aud open your hearts as well, 
Till the charm of the bright October 
Shall fold you in its spell. 
—.Ingelina Wray. 








October 


[ said I would not walk with men today, 
But I will go among the blessed trees,— 
Among the forest trees I’ll take my way, 
And they shall say to me what words 
they please. 


And when I came among the trees of God, 
With all their million voices sweet and 
biest, 
They gave me welcome, so I slowly trod 
Their arched and lofty isles with heart 
at rest. 


Then all around me as I went, 
Their loving arms they lightly bent, 
Aud all atound leaf voices low 
Were calling, calling soft and slow. 


I could not tail to know 

The words they whispered so, 

Nor could I onward go 

From words so sweet and low. 
—kdith E. Adams 


Autumn 


The rose of Summer puts its glory by, 
A shadow o’er the velvet petal falls, 

Ahd faded ferns upon the hillside lie, 
The tiny owl unto the twilight calls. 


The goldenrod has husbanded its coin 
Safely within the mint, no hint betrays, 

Sitting in dust and ashes all forlorn, 
Unmeasured riches of the former days. 


The pink spirea has grown brown and sere. 
The goldenrod forgets its days of gold, 
The bluejay shrieks that Autumn days 
are here, 
The bashful chickadee is pert and bold. 


About the Fairies 


Pray whiere ure the little blue bells gone 
That latelv bloomed in the wood? 

Whi, the little fairies have taken each one 
And put them on for a liuod. 


And where are thie pretty grass stalks gone 
That waved in the summer breeze? 

Oh, the fairies have taken them every one 
To plant in their gardens, like trees. 


And where are the big blue bottles gone 
That buzzed in their busy pride? 


Oh, the fairies have caught them every one | 


And have broken them in to ride. 


And thev’ve taken the glow worms to 
light their halls, 
And the cricket to sing them a song, 
And the great red rose leaves to paper 
their walls, 


And they’re feasting the whole night | 


long. 


But when spring comes with its soft mild 
tay 
And the ripple of gentle rain, 
The fairies bring back what they’ve taken 
away, 
And give it us all again. 
— Selected. 


October 


The bright-eyed squirrels, furry, treet, 
A-gleaming go, with pattering feet. 
Brown uuts, polished by early frost 

On the moss below by the winds are tossed. 
Maple and hickory, ash and oak, 

Each has donned a gorgeous cloak. 

Red haws gleam the hazels near ; 

Dry grass waves on the uplands sere. 
The year’s at rest in the mellow haze 
That crowns with gold these royal days. 
—Sara Andrew Shafer in the Outlook. 


The Harvest Moon 


Over fields that are ripe with the sweetness 


That hides in the full-tasselled corn, 


Over vineyards siow reaching complete- 


ness, 
Dim purpling at dusk and at morn, 
Shine down in thine affluent splendor, 
O moon of the year in her prime! 
Beam soft, mother-learted, and tender, 
Earth hath not a holier time! 
—WMargaret E. Sangster. 


October 


October morning! How the sun 
Glitters on glowing shock and sheaf, 
On apples crisp with mellow gold, 
On wonder painted leaf! 

October evening! Look, the moon, 
I.ike one in fairylands benighted ! 
Frost, out of doors bites sharp; within, 

Good, our first fire is lighted ! 
—John James Piatt. 
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Hallowe’en 


As | waiked in the fields one October 
night, 
I heard a soft rustiing behind me; 
’Twas old Mrs. Pumpkin, I’m quite sure 
I’m right, 
Saying, ‘‘ Now children, all mind me! 


“It is growing quite near now to gay 
Hallowe’en, 3 
All the boys will be coming around 
To find some fat pumpkins all orange 
and green, 
And to pick them as soon as they’te 
found. 


‘*Hold your chins up, look pleasant; al! 
now that is fine, i 
They'll be sure to take pumpkins <o 
sweet, 
You do wot all want to be left on the vine 
For Thanksgiving pies boys will eat.'' 
—L£illa M. Johnston. 


October 


Yet shall the blue-eyed gentian look 
Through fringed lids to Heaven, 

And the pale aster in the brook 
Shall see its image given— 

The woods shall wear their rohes of praise, 
The south winds softly sigh. 

And sweet, calin days in golden haze 
Melt down the amber sky. 

— Whittier 


The Dance of the Leaves 


Hurrah! hurrah! for the merry wind 
Of the cold October day, 

That chases the brown leaves up the hill 
With a whisk and a whirl, away! 

The great trees sway with a feathery sweep, 
And sound like an organ-tone, 

Or the voice of waves in a hollow rock, 
As the boughs are making moan. 


Hurrah! hurrah! the chestnut leaves 
And the oak leaves rush together, 

And the beech leaves trip to join the dance 
In the breezy autumn weather. 


The wind flutes high a stirring tune 
To the yreat trees’ organ-sound, 
And over the path and up the hill, 
The leaves whirl merrily round. 
— Selected. 


Home Building 


Home is not a thing of timber, ° 
Brick and mortar, lath and stone, 
Built by plan with saw and hammer 





For man’s dwelling place alone. 


Home of finer stuff is builded— 
Human hearts and love poured free; 
Little thoughts and deeds of kindness. 
| I for thee and thee for me. 


Home is where the heart is, be it 
Palace grand or simple cot; 
All the wealth of all the nations 
Without love may build it not. 
—New Engtand Homestead. 
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Indigestion 
The use of Horsford'’s Acid 


Phosphate is especially recom-’ 
mended in many forms of Dys-» 
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pepsia and Indigestion, particu-) 
larly where the patient suffers | 
from pains in the stomach or} 
chest, continued senée of hunger, 
nausea or acid stomach. 

Excellent results have also fol- 
lowed its use in the treatment of 
Headache arising from derange- 
ment of the digestive organs of 
of the nervous system. 
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® Do You Wish to See 
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All the New Styles? 


O-you wish to see all the novel plaited flounce skirts, the most 
D graceful designs in years, and the new coats with plaited sections 
to match the skirts, all very novelly trimmed—do you wish 
to see them all? 


And the new dresses, returning this year to the pretty Grecian Styles 
and the fashions of the 12th Century, beautiful in their long, height- 
giving, graceful lines. And the hats are decidedly new, in Gains- 
borough and Duchess effects, and there are new waists and splendid 
new ideas in Misses’ and Girls’ Suits and Coats and Dresses. 


We have spent over $250,000 in gathering all these new styles, in 
creating new designs and publishing the “NATIONAL” Style 
Book. And now one copy of this book has been reserved for 
YOU and will be sent you entirely FREE, Postage Prepaid, 
if you will write for it to-day. 


“NATIONAL?” wee Suits | 
“sole $10 to $40 prepaid” 


Fall Style Book and Samples Free 


This Style Book will also show you all the new «« NATIONAL”? Tailored Suits, all 
Made-to-Measure, and a perfect fit guaranteed. There are the new flounce skirts, and 
plaited skirts and coats, every new style and made in your own choice of all the new | 
materials. ‘There are over 450 new materials from which you may choose, and samples 
will be sent you FREE providing you ask for them. Think of what it means to have 
a suit made in any of the new styles —just as you may choose, 


THE “NATIONAL” POLICY 


Every “ NATIONAL” Garment has the ‘‘ NATIONAL” Guarantee Tag 
—our signed Guarantee—attached. This tag says that you may return 
any ‘‘NATIONAL” garment not satisfactory to you and we will 
refund your money and pay express charges both ways. 


The ‘‘NATIONAL’’ prepays expressage and 
postage to all parts of the world 


“NATIONAL”™°.Garments \ 


fl 





Waists Furs Hosiery 

Skirts Dresses Underwear 

Cloth Coats Sweaters Misses’ Suits and Coats ‘ 

Fur Coats Hats Girls’ Suits and Coats In selecting “NATIONAL” Waists over 3,000 of the new 

Rain-Coats Petticoats Boys’ Clothing designs were compared side by side at the ““ NATIONAL.”’ 

From this number the best waists of the season were chosen 
EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID and these are the waists you will see in your copy of the 
y y Py 


“ NATIONAL”? Style Book. 


And 80 with “* NATIONAL”? Skirts and Coats— each skirt or coat shown has been selected because it was a better coat or 
skirt than hundreds of similar garments with which it was compared. That is why “NATIONAL”? Styles are so perfect. 

That is why American Women choose to buy more garments from the “* NATIONAL”’ than from any other 
house in the whole world. 









And that is why we say to you—to every woman in America— that you should to-day write for 
your FREE copy of the “*NATIONAL”’ Style Book. You owe it to yourself to at least 
see all of New York’s best styles before you select a single Winter garment. You owe it to 
yourself to study “ NATIONAL?’ prices, to see for yourself just how much you can save 
by trading at the “NATIONAL,”’’ remembering that we always take all the risk of 
everything proving satisfactory to you and that we pay expressage to any part of the world. 


National Cloak and Suit Co. 
234 West 24th Street 


Eatsblshanent tn the World New York City 
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: Teachers’ Help-One-Another Cea 








DAM AND POWER HOUSE, DALLES OF ST. CROIX. TAY- 
LOR'S FALLS, MINN. 


rhe following are some of the topics which will be discussed in 
This department from time to time: 

How I made my sc 1001 @ success. 

How IL secure prompt attendance, 

How I interest my younger pupils when the older ones are 
reciting. 

How [improved the looks of my schoolroom. 

How I improved the looks of my school yard, 

Our most iuteresting Special Day Prograin, 

How I provided my school with a library. 

How I succeeded in interesting the parents of my schol. 

Methods I have found successful in interesting children to 
write letters and compositions, 

These aud all other subjects interesting to teachers of un- 
graded schools will be discussed in this department. 

Letters should be short as our space is iimited aud we want 
to give every State an opportunity to be 1epresented. Every 
teacher whose manuscriptis accepted for this department will 
receive cash remuneration for it, 

When preparing letters for publication kindly observe the fol- 
lowing points: Keep letter to Club members and private letter 
to the President entirely separate. For letters to Club Members 
use paper, 84 x5%. Write plainly and concisely on one side 
only, holding the paper so that the lines will be about 7 inches 
long 
Rewrite your Club letter until you are sure it is written as well 
as you are able to express it and that the spelling, grammar and 
punctuation are correct, Write the number of words the letter 
contains in the upper right hand corner of the first page and 
vour true name and address, for the president’s guide, in tre 
upper Jeft hand corner of the same page, always state how you 
wish your letter to be signed when published. 

All material intended for this department should be addressed 
to the President, Mrs. Jean Halifax, Alstead, N. H. 


Club Motto for October 


[Found ona piece of pottery, in Stratford-on- Avon, 
by one of our Club teachers, on her ‘Teacher's irip’’ 
to Europe. | 

‘*Do what you can, 
Being what you are; 
Shine like a plow-worm, 

If you can’t be a star.’ 


Club Poem for October 


You ask to conquer in the strife: 
Take, then, your chosen part. 

I'd rather fold within my life 
The sunshine of the heart. 


I'd rather know how thus to win 
A balin from every pain; 

Thus, even from the shade of sin, 
Some purer strength to gain; 


To live iu hope, to trust in right, 
To smile when shadows start, 
To walk through darkness as through irght, 


With sunshine in the heart. 
—Mary k. Blake. 


Junior Club Department 
Visit to a Tale Plant 
Dear Help-One-Anothers:— 

My brother and I were visiting our grandparents. 
We wanted to see the talc mine on Braintree Hill, so 
one day in July our aunt went with us. We went to 
see the tale mill first; it is near the railroad and is 
covered with metal to prevent fires; it is said to have 
the finest engine in the state. Tire mil] was not rui- 
ning, but the manager toid us to run around and see 
all we could. The tale is run through a crusier and 


then a grinder; this leaves it fine and white like flour; 








“ 


VIEW OF BOAT HOUSE AND EAST ARM OF LAKE ITASCA 
“FROM FOOT OF HILL NEAR DOUGLAS LODCE 








tlie air was full of the fine powder; the men’s clothes 
were covered with it. There were hundreds of bags 
ready to ship; it is bagged by machinery, No. 1 talc 
is used for talcum powder; No. 2, by rubber manufac- 
turers; No. 3 is used to make sizing for paper; No. 4 
is ground fine, mixed with otlier substatices and made 


into roofing; it is also used in making plastering. ... ~ . 


We went up on the flat roof where the baskets come 
on wires from the mines. The weiglit of the heavy 
basket draws up the empty one. They send down 
twenty baskets an hour, 1500 feet over the ledges from 
tlie tower to the mill. The basket is .made of metal 
and is trearly square and holds about two bushels, I 
should think, An iron stick on the roof hits the bas- 
ket and makes the bottom drop, and lets the talc to the 
floor of tlie mill. ‘ 

A little boy gave my aunt a big bottle of the talc 
powder. He said, ‘‘It is just like.talcum powder, only 
it ain’t fumed ; if you want it fumed put your ’fumery 
in and then dry it on the stove or it will be sticky and 
danby.’’ ‘‘How do you know?’’ we asked. ‘‘ Tried 
it!'’ he said. Two barefooted boys of five and ten 
offered to guide us to the mines. We went by a rough 
foot path up a steep hill. At last we reached a long 
covered shed. What is called the tower is built ont on 
a trestle; tlie other end of the shed goes into the side 
hill and covers the track. The Superintetident pushed 
us into the mine on a talc ear. It was very dark and 
damp and our only light was tlie torch on the Superin- 
tendent’s cap. The car stopped suddenly where the men 
had blown out the talc to keep it from falling on their 
heads. The Superintendent said, ‘‘You are seventy- 
five feet under groiitd and 300 feet from the entrance.’’ 
The track is now nearly a mile long. There were three 
holes dug down into the mine. When they load the 
cars they have a slide and send the tale from ‘the top 
of the ground down to the cars. When the men go 
into tlhe mines (now 150 feet deep) they have to have 
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air piitiped down so they won't suffocate. Thev have 
a basket that thev let down into the mine and draw it 
up when it is full by a rope hitched on a pulley. It 
takes a nmuber of minutes to draw it up from the bot- 
tom of the mines. When we came back the car went 
to the tower where the talc is loaded into the baskets. 
The ttieh were not sending down baskets that day, but 
the Superintendent kindly sent one down so we could 
see it. He was sorry he wasn’t allowed to let visitors 
go down in the basket to the mill as he sometimes did, 
but we didn’t care to. I forgot to say that the tale is 
green and white before it is ground ; it tastes sweet atid 
is so soft il crumbles easily. 
Tussa CAREY, age 13, Chelsea, Vt. 

(Tessa is almost our yotingest member. We give her 
a cerdiai welcome, for we like to have such iuterestin 
accounts of heJpful ‘‘ visits’’ of this kind. —PRESIDENT. 


Travel Club Department 
For the Minnesota State Booklet 


Dear Help-One-Anothiers :-— 
I should like to tell you of some of the interesting 
geological features of thy State. Minnesota is some- 
times called the home of glaciers. Here the traces of 
glacial work are tresher and the proofs clearer than in 
any other part of North America. The State has been 
covered several times with fields of ice which has 
melted, forming lakes. Certain phenomena in different 
portions slow that some of these ice ‘periods extend 
over long areas. For instance, it tlie western part is 
a region covered with glacial drift, beneath which lies 
a bed of peat two feet thick. Beneath this peat bed 
lies another glacial drift which rests on the underlying 
rock. 
In the later days of the ice age there were three it 
vasions of glaciers from three different directions. 
The first one, from the north, brought red debris of de- 
composed volcanic rock poured out during the period 
of volcanic activity in the Lake Superior region. The 
second came from the north and the third from the 
northwest. These glaciers seem to have retreated, then 
advanced, pushing boulders and masses of rock into 
iles, thus forming moraines. In the midst of this 
ast glacier was a tract of ten thousand square imiles 
so well protected-by the surrounding elevations Of latid 
that the ice did not reach it. This tract extended 
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through Wisconsin, linois, Iowa and southeastern 
Minnseota. It is in this part of the State that I live 
and this region contains no moraines or rough boulders 
but all features of it show the results of long continued 
wearitig away. 

Minnesota has been beneatii the sea many times as 
is shown by the layers of glacial drift, peat beds and 
rock strata in different portions of the State. Several 
years ago the rib of a witale was found embedded deep 
down in the earth in one of the northwestern counties, 

There are thousands of sand dunes scattered over the 
State, some counties being literally covered with them. 
These mounds are composed of a brownish gray sand 
accumulated by the winds thousands of years-ago and 
are covered with a certain species of long rooted plants. 
Geologists say that these must have been formed before 
the swamb vegetafion covered the groutid and held the 
drifting sand pilescompactly together. In the western 
part of the State is a.region containing-a kind of build- 
ing stone which in some. places has been given a beau- 
titul polish by wind-blown sand from the glacial drift: 
In northwestern Mintesota are found many salt springs 
from which several salt rivers have. origitiated. In 
former years great numbers of game animals resorted 
to this region and both Indians and white men found 
it an excellent hunting ground. 


I have previously spoken of the ten thousand lakes 


of Minnesota, These Jakes are immense store houses 
of heat. One geologist has stated that there is heat 
enough stored up it the lakes of the State each snimmer 
and given out during the cooling autumn to raise a 
block of granite as large as a township and one hundred 
feet in thickness to a height of eight. hundred miles 
above the sea level. Farmers take advantage of the 
Jakes from which the warm winds blow. Many islands 
also occur in the lakes because of remaining piles of 
glacial ‘drift. 

The western part of the State is prairie and was once 
the home of the bison. It has been asserted by good 
authorities on the subject, that indirectly the American 
hison is the cause of the American prairie; that in pre- 
historic times, wlten the Indians used the flesh of tlic 
bison as a food; they found that the animals thrived 
best in open tracts where tlfe feeding was good. To 
inake these feeding grounds more extensive, the forests 
were fired and the grass-clad prairies thus pushed into 
Canada, , 


I have previously mentioned our State parks, The. 


St. Croix Park, of great geographical and historical 
interest. This region when ceded to the wliites settléd 
toa great extent the Indian Wars between the Chippewa 
of Wisconsin and the Sioux of Minnésota.’ Since it 
was illegal for warring bands tu cross neutral territory, 
bloodshed was practically ended when tle lumbermen 
took possession of the region. 

For a distance of two-thirds of a mile the St. Croix 
River flows through a chasm walled by rocks’ seventy- 
five to one hundred fifty feet high. At the lead of the 
St. Croix and in the adjoining country is found both 
the grandest and most picturesque scenery of Minnesota. 
The park is also noted for its famous Glacier Garden. 
The majority of travelers who go to Switzerland visit 
the Glacier Garden near Lucerne. Mr. Charles Loring; 
former President of the American. Park and Outdoor 
Art Association writes, ‘‘Few travelers go to Switzer- 
land who do not journey to Lucerne to see the Glactet 
Garden so well known throughout Europe. Thousands 








MARG LAKE, ONE OF: THE 365. LAKES IN ITASCA STATE 
PARK, AND 214 MILES FROM THE SOURCE 
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A strictly first-class business 
typewriter for business use 


Will do ALL you could ask of any type- 

riter. Side by side you cannot tell the 
difference between a letter written on the 
McCool and on a $100 machine. Will handle 
all correspondence required of any machine. 


Sold direct from factory to you. Every 
middle profit cut out. Saves 45% in price. 

Kew 319 PARTS against 2500 AND 
MORE in the high priced typewriters. This 
saves 30% in price. 

We have over half a million dollars invested in our big 
manufacturing plant, covering five acres—one of the 
largest in the country, 

The McCool is made in our factory. We buy material 
for 15,000 to 20,C00 typewriters at a time, 

Every one of the 319 parts of the McCool is selected, 
put to supreme test for quality and accuracy. Every 
bearing and wearing surface is of hardened steel, finished 
to microscopical fineness, adjusted by micrometer. 

The price recommends the McCOOL to business 
and merchants; particularly the smaller 
merchant, lawyer, clergym student, physician, 
teacher, where a typewriter heretofore been 
thought ibitive in price. 
you never saw a 
write on the McCO' Very simple. 
jothing to learn but the key 


The McCool Typewriter is unqualifiedly 
guaranteed in every way. 


Shipped anywhere, carefully packed and boxed, deliver- 
ed to any Express Company for $25.00. This is our factory 
price—absolutely the lowest ever made on a first class type- 
writer, The Express charges vary with distances, but 
add very little to this our factory Bore: 

You are perfectly safe. Remit $25. Test the McCOOL 
10 days in the privacy of your office or home. If it fails in 
any way to meet your expectations, if you do not find it 
even BETTER than we have described—a handsome 
machine, greatly superior in every way—your money and 
express Charges will be refunded promptly without argu~ 
ment. You have absolutely nothing to lose. 

For $2.50 additional we will include a substantial Wood, 
Leatherette Covered Carrying Case with Brass Yale Lock and 
Key, Side Clasps, Genuine Leather Handles. eA handsome, 
practical outfit, which with the Typewriter is about the size 
and weight of aband grip. 


You MUST READ our handsome illustrated 
Booklet fully describing the McCOOL Type- 
writer—the achievement of the century in 
typewriter construction. Free on request. 


Acme-Keystone Mfg. Co.  Pasah nvenve 


9 Fa. 


A Train Load of Books 


Millions of Books. Books to be. closed 
out at 10c to 50c on the dollar. 


I buy bankrupt stocks, and publishers’ overstocks at 
my own price, and regular stock at jobber’s prices and 
give you the. books at a small advance on cost to me. 


DeLuxe Standard Library Sets 


of the Chesterfield Society of Londou and New York must 
he closed out quick at 25 cents on the dollar—less than cost 
of paper and printing. Your first opportunity and prob- 
ubly the only one you will ever have, to buy superb de luxe 
library sets except at regular prices. Why buy ordinary 
sets when you can get these de luxeeditions, while they last, 
for less money, or a fourth the regular price? Following is 
a partial list of the magnificent de luxe library sets I 
am closing out at a reduction of 75 per cent from the regular 
prices: Seakespeare, Longfellow, De Maupassant, Dick- 
ens, Balzac, Thackeray, Scott. Hawthorne, [rving. Elliot, 
Kingsley, Pepys, De Musset. Dumas, Hugo, Poe. Wilde 
Muhlbach, Fielding, Sterne. Smollett, Emerson, Kipling, 
lamb, Burns, Stevenson, Gibbon,. Green. Guizot, Plato, 
Pintarch, Dante, Taine, etc. 


Thousands of single volumes, all subjects, to 
be ciased out at 10 to SO cents on the dollar. 


New Novels were $1.50, My price 38e, 
Sample Prices List includes “Shepherd of the Hills,” 
“That. Printer of Udells,” “Three Weeks,’’ ‘‘Shuttle,”’**Cross- 
ing.” “Doctor,” and hundreds of others at from 38 to 45c. 


Calling of Dan Matthews 85 cts. 


Encyelopedia Britaniea, $46.00—my . $11.75. Famous Pictures, 
$12:00-—my price, $1.50, Dante's Inferno, $6,00—my price, Se. 
Electricity. vols,, engi Bh ps 70e, Appleton’s Teacher's Li- 
brary, $25,00—my priee $5.60, Thousands of similar bargains, 


All Books Shipped on Approval 


Send no money with order Send for my BIG FREE BARGAIN LIST OF BOOKS, 
felevt what books you want, and I will ship them. to you on your agreement to pay 
for ur return them at my expense after you have had them in your home five days. 
le+!! more hooks than any other man in Americs. Why? Becanse my peices are 
below competition, If you read books and appreciate the value of a dollar; send for 
wytig Pree Mustrated Bargain List of Books. A postal card will do, Write 

w ‘ 
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Teachers: Help-One-Another Club—Continued 


visit this remarkable monument of the glacial period to the 
hundred who see the ‘glacier pots’ of the St. Croix, and yet the 
first is so insignificant as compared with the latter that after 
seeing those of the St. Croix, the most curious would not go out 
of his way to see the Garden at Lucerne.’’ In this region are 
many potholes or giants’ kettles... They are mostly cylindrical, 
and the larger ones generally contain decayed trees, leaves and 
water, while the smaller ones are probably filled with sand, gravel 
and stones. One pothole measured twelve feet in diameter and 
upon excavation to the depth of eigthy-four feet no bottom has 
been found. The giants’ kettles are ascribed to erosion by torrents 
of water falling through crevices and tunnels of an ice sheet dur- 
ing some stage of the glacial period. They are similar to the deep 
cylindrical giants’ kettles near Christiana, Norway, but have a 
cepth that exceeds them or any others known elsewhere. 

The scenery of Itasca Park at the head of the Mississippi is not so 
wild and rugged as that of the St. Croix. The park is heavily 
timbered with Norway spruce and at the entrance is one of the 
most magnificent groves of pine in existence. In the midst of 
the forest are many lakes, including Lake Itasca, which are ted by 
innumerable springs bubbling up at the foot of the hills. Out 
from Itasca flows a small stream spanned by a tiny rustic foot- 
bridge. As one stands on tle little structure and looks. down into 
the clear depths below he can scarcely realize that this brooklet is 
the great ‘‘ Father of Waters.’’ In a dense pine forest on a prom- 
ontory of Lake Itasca is Douglas Lodge, an eighteen room house 
built for the accommodation of tourists. 

Game is very abundant and as firearms are prohibited in the 
park and all fish and game are protected by law, tourists can see 
large number of deer daily. Another interesting feature for visit- 
ors is the work of a large colony of beavers. 

Besides the Parks of Itasca and St. Croix we have a smaller park 
in the southeastern part of the State near the city of Mankato. In 
1905 a tract of sixty acres was purchased for the establishment of a 
park to be known as the Minneopa State Park. Minneopa is an 
Indian word meaning ‘‘two falls.’’ Through the park runs the 
Minneopa River, the waters of which plunge over a ledge in two 
cataracts, sixty feet to a gorge below. The Two Falls, but a few 
rods apart, are seventy-three feet wide and surrounded by massive 
hills and towering bluffs. Below the falls stretches a canyon 
grand, wild and picturesque. Indian lore connects a number of 
legends with this region, the names of great Indian chiefs, powwows 
and the romantic wooing of the Indian maid. 

Indeed the scenery of Minnesota is indescribable. Quite beyond 
the power of my poor pen. I most earnestly entreat our members 
if it should be their ood fortune to travel to visit our State and 
see the St. Croix and Itasca regions. 

I am indebted to Mr. Tangen of Taylors Falis for the St. Croix 
views and to Mr. R. C. Arnold, the State Park Commissioner for 
the photographs of the Itasca Park scenes. These views are all 
copyrighted and I have the kind permission of the owners to use 
them for this educational purpose. : 








—Minnesota. 
[Minnesota’s description is most interesting and she always finds 
a cordial welcome in our club, Cannot other clubites study up 
their own States and give us similar accounts? We enjoy the 
photos and are glad of the chance to visit via paper, in so many 
charming corners of cur land at once.—President. } 


A nts Ores YR Oe 


Dear Help-One-Anothers : — 

Our fifth grade pupils have organized a club which we call the 
Correct Talk Club. They agreed not to become angry when cor- 
rected by a member of the C. T. C. The mode of correction is a 
singular one. When one pupil hears another use an incorrect ex- 
pression he says ‘'C. T? C.’’? Thereupon the other pupil quickly 
corrects himself if he knows whit the error is. If he does not, the 
pupil who says‘‘C. T. C."’ tells him. In the class or during study 
time, he can not say ‘‘C. T. C.’’ but quietly writes the sentence 
in which a mistake occurred on a piece of paper. This paper he 
slips into a box on the teacher’s desk as he returns to his seat from 
a recitation. Then on Friday, during the period for the recitation 
of the language lesson, all these slips of the tongue are corrected 
by the class. 

This plan creates interest, enthusiasm and improvement in the 
use and study of English. 3 
—ALICE A. ANDERSON, Mississippi. 

[We must all have a mysterious ‘‘C. T. C.’’ right away! Chil- 
dren always enjoy anything in the form of a Club with ‘‘signs,’’ 
secret ‘‘letters,’’ etc. And we must welcome all that will help keep 
our language from degenerating into ‘‘slanguage.’’—President. ] 


Every Teacher Will Want i.e" 


ments—the latest and most comprehensive entertainment books 
obtainable. The set comprises ten books, one for each month 
of the school year and aims to provide everything one could need 
in the line of entertainment material. It is sold eitherin half sets 
or full sets as follows: ‘ 





FIRST half set—5 Vols., Sept. to January inclusive............ $ .60 
SECOND half set—5 Vols., Feb. to June inclusive............... .60 
The Full Set (10 Vols. Complete).............. Shs benvavancanss eaaanes 1.00 


Liberal Combinations 


You can get the Year’s Entertainments complete in 10 volumes. 


With Normal Instructor one year, for ...........cceceee cee ccceeeeeese eee $1.47 
ie F BI Ro ctr sicdvesgineeced ccd as cWoe%er vey 1.72 
“Primary Plans one year, for.............cecee ccc ceccecccecceceeeeeee 1672 
‘¢ Both one year, for...... MG egarGrl cueehsadies s ces h fap ccqcceceti Mbko eek 2.12 
‘¢ The Pathfinder one year, for..................ce¢eceeeceec eee ccceeens 1.72 
‘* All three publications one year, for............0...0.00..0..00000 2.62 
“Every Day Plans (3 Vols. Complete) for............... He Pe 1.72 
‘¢ — Seeley’s Onestion Book, for. ...........cc cc cceee cee cceeeeeeee ees 1.72 


y@For.description of The Year’s Entertainments sce advertise- 











Divo B, CLARKSON, The Book roker; ~ 1054. Clarkson Building, Chicage. 


ment in this number, 








smmmBroadway at 6th Ave., 34th to 35th St. N. Y. 


No. 903. Fashionable dress waist of excelient 
quality Sateen. Front has six clusters of fine grad- 
uating pin tucks and & center box pleat tucked to 
correspond, The buttons which fasten the waist 
down the front are concealed under this pleated 
fold. Panel back oe in clusters of fine tucks 
to correspond with the front of the waist. Long 
sleeves finished with cuff, fastened with two but 
tons and with neat cuffs of white hemstiched lawn. 
High collar trimmed with white hemstiched lawn 
to match sleeves. Colors black only . . . 9 
Size 34 to 44. Postage We. ,. se. c 


NOT A SPECIAL OFFER 

The above is not “reduced just to attact atten- 
tion,’’ but is one of our usual values selected at ran- 
dom from thousands of others that are illustrated, 
described and quoted in our Fall and Winter 
Catalogue. 

MACY’S CATALOGUE 

From it you may select the same goods at the 
same prices that critical New York shoppers pur- 
chase—goods and prices that have made this the 
most popular store in the United States. 

The catalogue contains seasonable items from 
85 separate departments aggregating $5,000,000 
worth of merchandise for personal and domestic: 
use—displayed in_ the largest retail store beneath 
one roof in the United States. 

MACY’S GUARANTEE 

If any purchase is unsatisfactory, we refund your 
money at once. Macy’s reputation, established by 
51 years of honest, straightforward, business deal- 
ing in the heart of New York City, stands back of 
this guarantee. 

Begs Judge us by the values we have 
been giving for fifty-one years. 

Write today for our 4%)-page, illustrated Fall and 
Winter Catalogue, with its thousands of articles for 
your personal and household use. Wewill send it 
to you free, postage paid. 

Write for our free samples of 
women’s made-to-measure suits 


R.H. MACY & CO. Dept.344 
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bli and let me see what you can do with it. 
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1452 Sehofield Building, Cleveland, 0. 


The Landon School or eieroosina 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


You 


can earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per week, 
as illustrator or cartoonist for newspapers 
i y practical syatem of per- 
sonal individual lessons by mail wil! develop 
our talent. Fifteen years successful work 
or newspapers and magazines qualifies me 
to teach you. Send me your sketch of Pres- 
you @ test ledson 

les for YOU. 


Na 














‘““DUREL”’ 
HARD DRAWING CRAYON 


FOR 


Pastel Effects 


Put up in eight and twelve color 
assortments in hand made slide 
tray box. 





“CRAYOLA” 


DRAWING CRAYON 
FOR 
General Color Work, Stenciling, Arts 
and Crafts 
Assortments of from six to 
twenty-four colors. 


Samples furnished upon appli- 
cation. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
81-83 Fulton St., New York 
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E MONEY VALUE OF 
THE STUDY LAMP 


Your salary-earning ability is directly proportional to your 
efficiency asa teacher, You hope to receive more mouey for your 
services; merit the advancement by an increase in general know- 
ledge andin better methods of teaching. Only live fish swim u 
Stream. Only energy and devotion tohigh pedagogical ideals wi 
carry you far in your chosen field, 


DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 








NORMA EPT.- STRONG Reviews 
ONE OR R 

Arithmetic Physics 

Elementary Algebra U. 8, History Y p 

Bookkeeping Elemen' 

Plane Geometry Pedagogics and Methods 

Grammar and Analysis History of Education 

Reading luca’ 

Am. andBrit;Literature  Geogrant n: t student of the Interstate School. It pays in increased 

Am. an z ‘ every earnest student of the Intersta ool. pays in ine 

Geneon Ener” edgy oe a efficiency, in better salaries, in better teaching conditions, What 

Drawing Botany would it be worth to you to be conscious ofample_ equipment to 
meet the emergencies you now dread? Evening study, an hour at 





ACADEMIC DEPT. - EACH SUBJECT IS A COURSE 


— 


a time, under our able instructors, paid for at reasonable rates, a 





Arithmetic iret Year Lat 
Elementary Grammar penned oD in little ata time, will put you among the progressive and the valued 
petty 7) English veges: | Am. Literature members of your profession, : 

Composition ome This is the ¢eacher’s correspondence school; your interests are our 
— teulture = Ancient Mistery only interests. We offer Normal Courses for strong reviews; 
Geometry Med. and Modern History Primary Method and Intermediate and Grammar Methods for all - 


SPECIAL COURSES a grades, from first to eighth, devoted soley to methods of teaching; 
armacy COMMERCIAL DEPT. Academic branches for advanced study. For those who wish.to 
Primary Methods Business enter commercial life we offer Business Shorthand, Typewriting 











ate ee Typewrhing and Pharmacy Courses. Write today for information, 


380-386 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ADDRESS .+---+seeccecrescecenses senses cece serennaaeannes oF 


Normal Instructor—October 











Webster’s New $8.50 Encyclopedic Dictionary FREE with every order! 
LATEST—GREATEST—CHEAPEST 
Magnificent 1909 Edition —Fresh from the ‘Press—of the 


New Americanized Encyclopedia 


The most comprehensive, authoritative, up-to-date Encyclopedia in the world. 
TREMENDOUS PRICE REDUCTION —AN OVERWHELMING BARGAIN 











The highest possible 
value. The lowest 
possible price... . 


Extraordinary half price 


off:y. You save 50 per $1.00 Secures the Set 


cent by ordering NOW. Sent FREE for Examination 
The Most Stupendous Free Trial Offer Ever Known in the World of Books 


Other books may be DESIRABLE—the Encyclopedia is INDISPENSABLE. It solves al] problems; answers all questions ; 
settles all disputes. Other books trace one arc of the great circle of knowledge; the Encyclopedia sweeps the whole circum- 
ference. These fifteen massive volumes, with their 10,000 double column pages, their superb maps, their hundreds of illus- 
trations, form in themselves a colossal library. It represents the perfection of critica scholarship, the cream of the world’s 
literatures, the sum and essence of human thought and endeavor. It includes every phase of discovery, invention, experience 
and belief. It describes the countless wonders of the earth, the teeming myriads of the sea, the star-sown spaces of the sky 
it covers all epochs of literature, all forms of government, all systems of religion. It reveals all that the world has suffered 
and dreamed and hoped and DONE from the beginning of time. All gallant deeds and stirring scenes, all victories of brain or 
brawn, all marvels of science and invention, all the glorious achievements that have made history luminous and civilization 
possible are found in the 10,000 pages of these splendid volumes. Can YOU afford to do without it ? 


4} The most brilliant thinkers of the century are enrolled as its contributors, 

Its Matchless Authority Its «writers include such men of world-wide fame as Matthew Arnold, James 
Bryce, John Morley, Andrew Lang, St. George Mivart, Canon Farrar, Edmund 
Gosse, John Stuart Blackie, Leslie Stephen, Edward Freeman, Lord Kelvin, Robertson Smith, Sir Norman Lockyer, 
Thorold Rogers, Saintsbury, Swinburne, Simon Newcomb, John Fiske, Cardinal Gibbons, John Bach McMaster, Ad- 




















miral Melville, Thomas B. Reed, Carroll Wright; and these with hundreds of others equally famous give it an NI 

authority so overwhelming, that it reigns without a rival in the realm of scholarship. Oct. *09 
Our 1909 Edition is fresh from the press and contains events as 

Incomparably Up To Date recent as the election of President Taft, the latest_airship hg COUPON 
flights of the Wrights and Zeppelin, the return of the United E 


States Fleet from its momentous world-voyage and the great Italian Earthquake. 


tA TH 
2 BOOKIAVERS 
9 » SOCIETY 


* ® To emphasize the issue of the 1909 edition of this magnificent 
Special Half Price Offer. work we are making for a limited time only a spec:al in- 156 Fifth Ave, 
troductory offer at just ONE-HALF the regular price. New York 


The cloth set we price at $37, the half morocco at $46, Moreover, with every order we will send S 
absolutely FRE Webster's Huge New Encyclopedic Dictionary, retailing regularly at $8.50. I ¢ coun send me rf ex- 
is bound in Full sheep, marbled edges, gold stamped and indexed, This combination of the om —_ on. be Sa x bad 
world’s most famous Encyclopedia and equally famous Dictionary gives you a magnificent © oe aie Sia in 
reference library of enormous extent and unmatchable value at an expense; fora limited 4 fenl? snorocce binding at pall nnd 
time, of only SEVEN CENTS PER DAY! ia F ae . =  RUECIAL HaLY PRick offer of 
gn and mai e a coupon and we 00. eset is satisfactory, 
Send No Money Nov. will ship you a complete set for five days’ 1 agree to pay upon the purchase 
FREE examination. You can _return price the sum of $1.00in cash within 
them AT OUR EXPENSE if they fail to give you entire satisfaction. We pay five days after receipt of goods, and 
all transportation charges. Should yeu desire sopra. then send us $1.00 as $2.50 each month thereafter for eighteen 
first payment and pay the balance at the rate of $2.00 per month for the cloth months. Ifthe books are not satisfac- 
and $2.50 per month for the half morocco. ry,I am to notify you promptly and 
hold them subject to your order. Also send 
D Ni DP , At these phenomenal peiees. the introduc- me Webster's New Eneyelopedie Dietionary, which 
oO ot é. ay. tory sets will vanish like mayic. It is the I am to receive absolutely FREE should I re. 

opportunity of a life-time. Enrich your tain the set... 

mind, adorn your library, delight your family with this stupendous 
work. Write TO- . Remember, No risk! .No obligation! You 
purchase only if satisfied. 









Address sinsais ccatapobbsaeneestwnsaststginsatueee obser oies 
If you prefer thecloth edition alter $46.00 to $37:00 and 
» $62.00 each month to §2.00. : 


156 FIFTH AVENUE 


The Booklovers Society New vorx’crry 
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A Piano for the School 


We had often expressed a desire for a piano to use in the school 
but thought our desire was such an impossibility that it could 
never be realized. However, it came to pass and if I may have qa 
small space in your magazine 1 will endeavor to tell how the 
money was raised to purchase a piano. 

We teachers of the first three grades, knowing that with the cur- 
rent expenses of the school the School Board would be unable to 
help us, put on our thinking caps to devise ways and means to for- 
ward our pet project. Finally we decided to give an: entertain. 
ment and let all of the children take part. There was not tle 
proverbial 48, but the number was near the one hundred mark. 
This meant days and weeks of weary work for us teachers and 
many times we might have failed if it had not been, for one par- 
ticular lode star that shone very brightly. After two months of 
practice the entertainment was given in the Opera House and 
netted us $66.00 We felt so pleased with our success, that another 
entertainment of an informal nature was given. Home made 
candy, pop corn and other articles were for sale. This second 
venture cleared us $31.00. The fund now was $97.00. By private 
subscriptions, a tag day, selling paper weights and asking a Silver 
offering at the school on Thanksgiving and Washington’s birthday 
we succeeded in raising the amount to $175.00. With this money 
a Singer piano was purchased. The piano has now been. in use two 
years and it has taken its place as a great factor in the school work. 
Other teachers have recognized its value to such an extent thatthe 
teachers and pupils of the fourth, fifth and sixth grades. combined 
forces and through their efforts have installed an instrument for 
their use. 

By daily opening exercises of sirging and marching, tardiness 
has been eliminated to a great extent. 

—N. E. P., Indiana. 


For the Wee Tots 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I wonder if any of my club friends have difficulty in teaching 
small children to write. If so, I will tell you an original idea 
which I trust will help you. 

When my little tots enter school I ask them what they saw on 
their way which was very tall. After several answers, some one 
says ‘‘telegraph pole,’’ and we proceed to make it, which is our 
first letter ‘‘t.’’ I then ask them what they saw on the houses. | 
soon get the right answer, ‘‘chimney,’’ which makes our ‘‘r.’' Our 
last question is ‘‘ what comes from the chimney?’’ Smoke, of course, 
which makes our two ‘‘e's.’’ We have the word ‘‘tree,’’ and tiie 
children do not realize that they have accomplished a step which 
will mean so much to them as they-proceed. 

In a few days I explain to them what they have written and the 
name of each letter, and we then make combinations from the 
foundation as green, preet, etc. I can not tell you what a help 
this has been to me in keeping the little ones at work.. I hope 
teachers in rural primary schools will try it for themselves... I will 
also add a device in drawing which has kept my little ones 
employed. 

The children rule off a sheet of paper in inch squares. In tlie 
middle of each they place an erect cross. Working from these 
poitits to corners they have a star with four points. When done 
wiih colored crayon they have pretty work to hang up or carry 


home. 
—J.N. Pembroke, Maine. 


Recreation Department 
River Puzzles 


Dear Help-One-Anothers : — 

The letter from P. R. of Minnesota contained such very helpful 
questions in geography, that I am venturing to send in one of wine 
which I have found very useful in my classes. 


UNITED STATES RIVERS 


Which rivers contain primary colors? 

Which river contains the names of two States? 

Which river is a serpent? 

Which river holds a son? 

Which river contains land? 

Which river contains a married lady’s title? 

Which river contains an unmarried lady’s title? 

Which river contains a northern nation? 

. Which river is round at both ends and high in the middle? 
10. ‘What river contains a number? 

11, What two rivers contain a girl's name? 

12, What two rivers contain the abbreviation of a soldier's title? 


ANSWERS 


2. Arkansas River. 3. Snake River. 
6. Mississippi River. 


© OI DN BwW DH 


1. Red and Green Rivers. 
4. Hudson River. 5. Cumberland River. 
Every Day Plans, formerly 


Reduced to $1.00. consisting of four volumes 


at $1.50, has been modified by eliminating the fourth or Summer 
number, the set now consisting of three volumes—Autumn, Win- 
ter and Spring—and the price has been reduced to $1.00, or the 
three numbers can be had in one cloth bound volume at $1.50. 


Combination Rates 


The three volume set can be obtained in the following com- 
binations: oan ae 
With Normal Instructor one year, fOr,.,... .....cscesseceseecesevcereeeee fl 47 

‘Se re re CW VeRre, o's, cnisscevcy cosnvseees - 12 

‘* Primary Plans one year, 

‘* Pathfinder one year, 

“ The Year’s Entertainments (10 Vols, Complete, for.,.... 1.72 

‘© Seeley’s Question Book , fOr..........ssccecsedeensceees Ete Lge 





chaedpdevocesasienaeteees lsgee 





. 3@F-For description of Every Day. Plans, see advertisement else- 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 


7. Missouri River. 8, Canadian River. 9. Ohio River. 10. Ten- 
nessee. I1, Savannah, Susquehanna. 12. Columbia and Colorado 
Rivers. —K,. E. K., Raymond, N. H. 


Geographical Puzzles 








1. Where is the city of decayed timber? 
2. The city tnat all should take each day? 
3. The heavy city? ' 

4. The city that likes to travel? 

5. The eity that’s a small stone? 

6. The city of rubber boots? © 

A city that’s a beantiful shade of hair? 
8. The naked city? 

g. Where’s the river with which we fish? 
10, The river we like to eat? 

1f.:The river that draws a long breath? 
12: What is the hoary mount? 

13... Where is the cape for the discouraged? 
14. Tlie cape that cajoles? 

15. The cape that plays in a band? 

16, Where is the quarrelsome mount? 

17. The deep mount? 

18. Whiere is the river that crawls? 

ig. The river that has no lite? 

20. Where are the intimate islands? 

21. Where is the strait that's a fish? 

22. Whiere is the city that’s not tight? 


on 


ANSWERS 


1. Deadwood. 2. Bath. 3. Leadville. 4. Rome. 5. Little Rock. 
64. Woonsocket. 7. Auburn. 8. Barre. g. Seine. 10. Orange. «11. 
Si. 12. Mt. Greylock. 13. Hope. 14. Flattery. 15. Horn. 
io, Mt. Wrangell, 37. Mt. Pitt. 18. Snake. 19, Dead. 20, 
Mriendly, 21, Bass St. 22. Toulouse. 


Funny Sayings 


Fred what can you tell us of the jaw? 

‘The jaw is made of lean meat.’’ 

‘Teacher, didn’t Mary make a’stake?’’ (mistake). 

One little girl in’. teHing of the veins said, ‘‘ When we pick a 
veln-it jeaks,’’ 

And another about the ameba, ‘‘ The little ameba eats things raw, 
hut we doesn’t,’’ 

Iu speaking of food—‘'It doesn’t be blood in one day,’’ and of 
the mucus membrane—'‘The mucus membrane is where the sun 
trikes.’? 

If we teachers would jot down all the cute answers we get from 
the little ones, what a readable collection we would have, 

jong live the Normal Instructor and success to all its readers! 

Sincerely Yours, 


New York. 
Hidden Cities 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

The following are some of the plans I have found successful in 
keeping the little folks busy. 

1 bought several sets of easy drawing cards and some drawing 
paper. 








After they have finished the work connected with their recita- 
tions, I give each a card and piece of paper—at tle same time giv- 
ing a few simple instructions as to how to hold pencils, make light 
lines, neatness, etc.,—and it is quite surprising how soon they are 
able to draw simple things and that real well, too. 

This not only is busy work for them but is a great aid to the 
future lessons in drawing. 

Another plan to keep the younger pupils busy is the following: 
I put sentences, very simple ones on the board and ‘‘jumble’’ the 
letters of one or more words and have the little ones copy them 
and correct the ‘‘jumbled’’ words. Aside from making busy work 
this is a great help in teaching neatness, spelling and punctuation. 

In the higher grades I use a great many ‘‘ hidden word’’ sentences 
a few of which I enclose. —C. K. MILLER. 


SOME FAMILIAR CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


. They elected Jno. Harris burgess. 

. Will you see Charles tonight? 

. He became very rich Monday night. 
In the spring fields become green. 

. May I have Frank for that time. 

: At first Pauline was lonesome. 

. We found all astonished. 
They saw Mr. Maust in his office. 
. I don’t wan’t to be in that den very long. 


AUS OWN 
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> ? 4 has been more pop- 
Seeley’s Question Book teem ee 
ing the past year—in fact the sales have very recentiy doubled. Jt 
should be on the desk of every ambitious teacher. It is the latest 
Question Book published and the only one to treat each subject 
Pedagogically as well as by Questions and Answers. More than 
lthirty thousand copies have been sold and every one of them on the 
money back if not satisfactory basis and not a single copy has 
been returned. Could there be a better test! Your order cart be 
sent on the same condition. Remember the price is $1.00, post- 
paid, or it can be obtained in the following liberal] combinations: ° 


With Normal Instructor one year...............cceeee sees Ruse ger pn be shtt $1527 |). 
" 43 ve tWO Vears......0..... eee aethwsdee} ence peta sd 1.52 | 
‘¢ Primary Plans one yeat.........c.ccceccecee ccc eedeeees EE UE iat 1.52 
© Bothy, ONE. Year... ....ser se soscicencseaseceee eben sag eESE oboe ys sesepssees) 1-92 
h p12 eR PIT Rinne. asisin aaninjen teins os Gaidke de opecvedue ob + WERE PeoyS oye Na Reap 2.92 
‘the Pathfinder one year............ ....+.. Die deiial’ os MES weds cqatieh ave 1.52 
‘« "all three journals one year.............. Jeng bietobiegtoe dy 2.22% | 
‘* Every Day Plans (3 Vols. Complete)......00 eee 1.92) :) 
‘“* The Year’s Entertainments (10- Vols, Complete) ........... 1.72 | 


te Seedist of subjects treated: by: Séeley’s Question Book and ven-. | 


The American Songster 


Is published in response to the demand of the many Bible\School teachers ani 
scholars whoare also teachers or scholars in the day school. Having used our 
music in the Bible School so successfully, they have appealed to us to pro 
duce for their day school work a song book of equal merit and attractiveness. 
We believe we have fully answered this demand in The American Songster. 

Where it has been tested in the school and institute it has received * )~hest 
commendation and unstinted praise from those who know what is best in 
day school music. 

Besides the large number of original songs, it contains the BEST of. the 
standard national and home songs, which.every true American loves, and 
with which our youth should become familiar. 


Price: Limp cloth, 25 cents per copy, postpaid; #20.00 per hundred, not prepaid. | Twenty or more at 
Board, 30 cents per copy, postpaid; $25.00 per hundred, not prepaid. the hundred rate. 


, Weare perpared to furnish a sample page edition for use in institutes. Write for terms. 


TULLAR, MEREDITH CoO., -_§7 Washington St, Chicago 


GRAND PRIZE GONTEST 


To those who state their ages and make a free hand copy of this picture, which 
in our estimation will be at least 4o per cent, as good as the original, we will send 
absoltitely FREE OF CHARGE for THREE MONTHS an illustrated magazine, 
devoted exclusively to drawing, success and achievement. ‘This magazine is pro- 
fusely illustrated each month, and contains the MOST MODERN ideas in illus- 
trating; it will be an aid 4nd an inspiration to those who want to earn LARGER 
SALARIES. 


HAVE YOU THE ABILITY 


to make this picture even 4o per cent. as good as the original? If you have, it will 
prove that you HAVE TALENT for drawing, which can be egsily developed by 
practical, individual training. ‘Trained Artists earn from $25.00 to $150.00 a week 


Correspondence Institute of America, Dept. 37, Scranton, Pa. 
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40 Handy Vols. 


7,000 Large-Type 
Pages 
400 Illustrations 
| 40 In Colors 
( 
| 















H*Y. you any edition of Shakespeare? If not, it goes 
without saying that you need it as one of the essentials 
of yaer liberty. Is the edition you beve unsatisfactory? Is SPECIAL FEATURES | 
it mechanically cheap and commonplace—editorially unin ‘ —This is the | 
forming and unhelpful? In either case you should Jaseath. Critical Comments oniy edision con | 
gate—at our expense—the famous Booklovers Edition, || and characters. They are selected from 
For the large class of busy, thinking people who have not the |} he writings of aco world-famed scholars. . 
time to make Shakespearean scholarship their aim, but who || Arguments f° 2uiysis) Or Aree 
would read the plays with understanding and profit, the || ment,” giving a concise summary of the 
Booklovers is invaluable. The dainty de-/uxe volumes Come oy keg il Explain- 
render its use most convenient and pleasant; its elaborate helps ak tty ae get ing every 
clarify what might otherwise be found obscure and difficult; |] No other edition gives glossaries so full 





' and its special features appeal to a discriminating public. and complete, Each volume contains 
its Own, 

| A HANDY, HELPFUL EDITION FOR EVERYONE One: for: the 

The aim of the Booklovers is to make easy the understanding of Shakespeare’s | Two Sets of Notes ordinary reader, 


works. Every obsolete word, every doubttul phrase, every obscure reference is ex- || the other for the student and scholar. 
plained by noted scholars. This editionis printed in large type, from new plates, on No other edition contains this valuable 
selected white paper. There are in all 4o dainty volumes (7 x 5inches in size), con- feature, 

taining 7,000 pages, and artistically and durably bound in half-leather. The text used Study Methods —Equivalent to a 
is founded on the famous Cambridge text. The illustrations comprise 40 full-page course in Shake 


plates in colors and 400 reproductions of rare wood cuts. speare. The methods consist of Study 
The Booklovers is an absolutely complete and unabridged edition of Shakespeare. Questions and Suggestions for each | 
Each of the volumes contains an entire play and all the notes that explain that play. play. 


‘These notes are the most thorough and valuable ever offered to readers of Shakespeare Life of the P. Y Bes Edited by Israel 
hiss re , ever d to: , eet Sollee ‘od 

ina generaledition Inthe extent of information it contains the Booklovers is, Em 5 s0llancz, with es 
indeed, a Shakespearean Encyclopedia. Its clearness and convenience appeal to says on Shakespeare and his genius by 
every intelligent reader. Bayehot, | Leslie Stephen, and othet 


eminent critics. 
NO DEPOSIT—FREE INSPECTION : 
The entire set will be sent to you, carriage paid, tor your inspection. 
We donot ask for any money now. Fill out carefully and return promptly ‘ Send This 
the coupon in the corner of thisannouncement. We allow you ample 





The University Seclety N. I. 10-9 
time for investigation of the books. If for any reason you decide that S006 tonnes Street r 
you do not wish to retain them, they may be returned at our expense. 2 New York 2 
If you are satisfied—and we feel sure you will be—you retain the set hon may send, prepaid, for my examin: 
and send us only $1.00 The balance may be paid at the rate of $2.00 per tee gels tin naipdeea Ones 
month, Ox pant there ts no liability—no risk. Could any proposi- Special price of $31.00. If the booke are intts 
tion be easter or fairer? i tory, L shall pay you $1.00 within five | 
days after their receipt, anc 200 each | 
You SHOULD ACT Now Sievel dadcaaiae psn <a baarenacd yy wf 
fF BLA, Bas . been paid, Lf they are not, I shall m Lif, 
Offered at one-half the quoted subscription Pa ($62.00 and $5v 00,) you and hold them subject to-your order. | 
and on very easy terms of payment, the Booklovers presents an op- | 





portunity too good to be missed by those seeking the best in literature. Na 
"he special mail-order prices, which we have decided to keep in force 
until the present edition ts sold, are $31.00 for the half-leather binding, : 
$25.00 for the cloth, Weare constantly seeking to improve the manufac- Full Addriss Re 3} 
ture of these books, and now offer you choice new stock. | 
" 44-60 E, 23d St,, _ ; Dd routes 
rHE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, Sia YORK : Change if you prefer clot 
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Best Novels at Popular Price 
Awakening of Helena Richie, Abner Daniel, Little Shepherd of Kingdom. Come, 
My Mamie Rose, The. Younger Set, Lace, are among the titles in the list of 


POPULAR COPYRIGHT 4 ENTS 
FICTION sop By US AT 5 ( ) : 


The list includes many of the most popular and best selling titles among recent fiction as well as some standards 
of eaflier “issue, ‘All of these: titles were formetly sold at $1.50 per volume, Our price for them is 45 cents per 
volume, Complete editions,. Handsome cloth bindings. If ordered sent by mail or express prepaid add 12 cents 
per volume.  (Space)allows us to list.only a portion of the 500 or more of these books. carried in stock. See our 
Catalogue for full list together with 5,000 other books at proportionately low prices.) 


Adventures of Francois—S. Weir. Mitchell. | Lady Rose’s Daughter—Mrs. H. Ward. 
Archbishop and the Lady, The—Mrs. S. Crowinshield. | Lavendar and Old Lace—Myrtle Reed. 











Aristocrats, The—Gertrude Atherton. Leopard’s Spots, The—‘Thos, Dixon, Jr. i 
Arncliff Puzzle, The—Gordon Holmes. Levenworth Case, The—Auna K. Green, 

Adventures of Sherlock Holmes— Doyle. Lin McLean—Owen Wister. : ram 
Affair at the Inn, The—Kate D. Wiggins. Lion and the Mouse, The— Klein and Hornblower, , 
Alton of Somasco— Harold Blindloss. Little Citizens— Myra Kelly. ~ 
Alice of 014 Vincennes— M. ‘Thompson. Little Minister, The—J. M. Barrie. 

Apache Princess, An—Capt. Charles King. Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come, The—John Fox, Jr. O 
Arms and the Woman—Harold MacGrath. Little Traitor to the South, A—C. T. Brady. Lr, 
Arthur Bonnicastle—J.G. Holland. Long Road, The—John Oxenham. 

Ashes of Empire Robert W, Chambers. Looking Backward—Edward Bellamy. 

At the Mercy of Tiberius—Augusta Evans Wilson. Love or Crown—A. W. Marchmont. \Z 
Audrey—Mary Johnston, Luck of the Roaring Camp, The-—Bret Harte. 

Banker and the Bear, The—Henry M. Webster. Lucy Harding—Mary J. Holmes. dp) 
Barabbas—Marie Corelli. Maid of Maiden Lane, The—Amelia Barr. < 
Barlasch of the Guard—H. Seton Merriman. Maid t Arms, The.—Robt. W. Chambers. 


Main . ‘hance, The.—Meredith Nicholson. - 
Man ou the Box, The.— Harold MacGrath. 
Man fi. m Red ~~ * The.—Eugene Thwing. 


Brass Bowl, The—J,ouis Jooeph Vance. 
Battle Ground, The--Ellen Glasgow. 
Battle of the Strong—Gilbert Parker. 


ES OF BOOKS SUITABLE 


Beautiful Joe’s Paradise— Marshal! Saunders. Man of the Hour, The.—-Octave Thanet. 

Belle of Bowling Green, Thc—Amielia Barr. Marcella.— Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 

Beverly of Graustark—G. B. McCutcheon. Marriage of William Ashe, The.— Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 
Blazed Trail, The—Stewart Edward White. Masquerader, The.—K atherine C. Thurston, , 
Blennerhassett—Chas, F, Pidgin. Master of Warlock, The.—G. C. Eggleston. 

Bob Hampton of Placer— Randall Parrish. McAllister and His Double—Arthur Train. 

Bob, Son of Battle—Alfred Ollivant. Merivale Banks, The—Mary J. Holmes, 

Boss, The—Alfred Henry Lewis. Millionaire Baby, The.—Anna K. Green. 

Brethren, The—-H. Rider Haggard. Misdemeanors of Nancy, The.—Hoyt. 

Brewster’s Millions—Geo. B. McOutcheon. Missourian, The,—Eugene P. Lyle. 

By Right of Sword—A. W. Marchinont. Miss Petticoats.—Dwight Tilton. 

By Wit of Woman—A. W. Marchmont. Mistress of Bonaventure, The—H. Bindloss. 

Caleb West—F. Hopkinson Smith, Monsieur Beucaire.—Booth Tarkington. 


Californians, The-—Gertrude Atherton. Motor Pirate, The—G. Sidney Paternoster, 


Calumet “K”—Merwin-Webster. Mr. Dooley in Peace and War—Dunne. 

Call of the Wild, The—Jack London. My Mamie Rose—Owen Kildare. 

Captain of the Grayhorse Troop—-Hamliu Garland. My Lady of the North.— Randall Parrish, 

Cape Cod Folks—Sally P. Mcl,. Greene. My Friend the Chauffeur.— Williamson. 

Captain Macklin— Richard Harding Davis, Nancy Stair.— Elinor Macartney Lane, 
Octo} The— Frank Norris. 


Cap'n Eri—Joseph C, Lincoln, 
Cardigan—k. W. Chambers. 
Cecelia’s Lovers—Amelia EK. Barr, 
Conquest of Canaan, The— B. Tarkington. Pam— Bettina von Hutton. 
Castaway, A—Hallie Erminie Rives. d Partners of the Tide—Joseph C, Lincoln. 
Castle Craneycrow—Geo,. B. McCutcheon. People of the Abyss—Jack London, 
Cavaliers, The—Geo. W. Cable. Phroso—Anthony Hope, 
Checkers—H. M. Blossom, Jr. Pit, The—Frank Nurris, 

Pigs in Clover—Frank Danby. 


Oldfield— Nancy Huston Banks, 
Order No. 11—Caroline Abbot Stanley, 





Choir Invisible, The— James I,ane Allen. 
Christian, The—Hall Caine. Port of Missing Men— Meredith Nicholson. 
Circuit Rider, The—Edward Eggleston, Power Lot—S. P. Mclean Green, 


Clansman, The—Thos. Dixon, Jr. Princess Maritza—Percy Brebner. 
Colonel Carter-of Cartersville—F. HopkinsonSinith. | Princess Passes, The—C. N. and A. M. Williamson. 
Conqueror, The—Gertrude Atherton, Princess Virginia, The—C. N. & A. M. Williams. 


Conquest of Canaan, The--B. Tarkington. Prisoner of Zenda, The—Authony Hope. 

Courier of Fortune, A—A. W. Marchmont, Prisoners of Hope— Mary Johnston. 

Crisis, The— Winston Churchill, Prodigal Son, The—Hall Caine. 

Darrel] of the Blessed Isles—Irving Bacheller. Queen’s Advocate, The—A. W. Marchinont. 

Dash for a, Throne, A—A. W. Marchmont, Reckoning, The—Robt. W. Chainbers. 

Daughter of the Snows, A— Jack London, Redemption of David Corson The—Chas. F. Goss, 

David Harum—Edward N. Wescott. Red Rock—Thos, Nelson Page. 

David Balfour— Robert I,ouis Stevenson, Red Saunders—David Graham Phillips. 

Bay's Work The—Rudyard Kipling. Rena’s Buperiment—Mary J. Holmes. 

Deborah— James Ludlow, Resurrection—Leo Tolstoi. ~ 

Deluge, The—David Graham Phillips. Return of Sherlock Holmes, The— Doyle. 
Richard Carvel— Winston Churchill, 


Deliverance, The—Ellen Glasgow. 


Delightful Dodd—E. Flower. 


: Richard, Yea-and-Nay—- Maurice Iewlett. 
Divine Fire, The—May Sinclair. Rosalind at Red Gate—M. Nicholson. 


Doctor Bryson—Frank Spearman, Rose o’ the River—Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Don Orsino—F. Marion Crawford, Rose of the World—A. and K. Castle. 
Dorothy South—George Cary Eggleston, Rudder Grange-» Frank Stockton. 

Dr. Luke of the Labador—N. Duncan. Rupert of Hentzau—Anthony Hope. 

Eben Holden—Irving Bacheller. Santa Sanderson—Hallie Kiminie Rives, 
Eternal City, The-—Hall Caine. Saracinesca—F. Marion Crawford. 

Emmy Lou—Helen R. Martin. Sarita the Carlist—A. W. Marchmont. 
Fighting Chance, The—R. W. Chambers. Sea Wolf, The—Jack London. 

Filigree Ball, The—Anna Katherine Greene. Seats of the Mighty, The—Gilbert Parker, 
Four Feathers, The—A. E. W. Mason. Silas Strong—Irving Bachellor. 

Four Roads to Paradise— Maud W. Goodwin. Sir Henry Morgan, Buccaneer—Brady. 

Friend with the Countersign, A—-Benson. Sir Nigel—A. Conan Doyle. 

Gambler, The—Katherine C. Thurston. Soldier of Virginia, A—B. E. Stevenson. 
Garden of Allah, The— Robert Hichens. Son of the Wolf, The—Jack London. 

Garden of Lies, The—Justus Miles Forman, Southerners, The—Cyrus Townsend Brady. 


Grafters, The—Francis Lynde. Speckled Bird, A—Augusta Evans Wilson. 
Graustark— George Barr McCutcheon. Spoilers, The—Rex Beach, 


Great Mogul, The—Louis Tracy. St. Elmo—Augusta Evans (Wilson). 


Grey Cloak, The—Harold MacGrath, St. Ives—Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Green Diamond, The—A. Morrison. Storm Center, The--Chas, FE. Craddock. 
Half a Rogue—Harold MacGrath, Tales of the Road—Charles N, Crewdson. 
Hearts and Masks— Harold MacGrath. : That Lass o’ Lowries—Frances H. Burnett. 
Heart’s Highway, The—Mary K. Wilkins. That Mainwaring Affair—A. M. Barbour. 
Hearts Courageous—Hallie Krminie Rives. That Printer of Udell’s— Harold B, Wright 
Heart of Rome, The—F. Marion Crawford. Three Daughters of the Confederacy— Brady. 
Helmet of Navarre, The—Bertha Runkle. Tides of Barnegat—F. Hopkinson Smith. 
Her Mountain Lover—Hamlin Garland, Tillie; A Mennonite Maid—Helen R. Martin 
Hoosier Schoolmaster, The—Eggleston. To Have and to Hold—Mary Johnston 
House of a Thousand Candles, The—M. Nicholson. Told by the Death’s Head— Morus Jokai. 


Two Vanrevels, The—Booth Tarkington. 


House of Mirth, The—Edith Wharton. 
Up the Witch Brooh Road—Kate U. Clark. 


In the Alamo—Opie Read. 


FOR SCHOOL, PUBLIC OR PRIVATE LIBRARIES AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


OUR BOOK CATALOGUE LISTS OVER FIVE THOUSAND TITL 














In the Country God Forgot—Charles. Vashti—Augusta Evans Wilson 

If] were King—Justin H. McCarthy. Vergilius—Irving Bacheller. 

Indifference of Juliet, The—Grace S. Richmond. Virginian, The—Owen Wister. 

Infelice—-Augusta Evaus Wilson. Voice of the People, The—Ellen Glasgow. 

In the Bishop’s Carriage— Meredith Michelson. Wheel of Life, The— Ellen Glasgow. 

In the Palace of the King —Crawford. Wheels of Chance, The—H. G. Wells. 

In Connection with the DeWilloughby Claim—Frances | When I Was Czar—Arthur W. Marchmont, 
Hodgson Burnett. , When Patty Went to College—Jean Webster. 

In the Name of a Woman—A. W. Marchmont. When Wilderness Was —R. Parrish. 

Janice Meredith—Paul Leicester Ford. Whi Smith—Frank H. Spearman. 

Jungle, The—Upton Sinclair, Windjammers, The--T. J. Hains. 

Katrina—Roy Rolfe Gilson. . Wings ¢ Morning, The—Louis Tracy. 

Kindred of the Wild, The—Roberts Woman of the World, A—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

Kentuckian, The—James Ball Naylor. Younger Set, The—R. W. Chambers. 


Send for Complete Catalogue Listing Over 5,000 Books 

We make a specialty of supplying Libraries,’ and thus necessarily carry a large assortment and purchase in large 
quantities for this purpose. We give our customers the benefit of the very low prices thus secured, whether they buy 
one or one bundred copies. You can save money by buying your books from us. 

BOOKS AS PREMIUMS. Any one of the above books will be given as a reward for securing one new 
subscriber to either Primary Plans or Normal Instructor, Remit the full subscription fee ($1.00 for Primary Plans, 
75¢c for Normal Instructor) and 12c ‘postage foreach bogk,- You can secure as many books as you obtain sub- 
scriptions, but under no circuimstances'can your own subscription be included. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. — -._. DANSVILLE, N. Y. 





Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club=-Continized 


Io. After Christmas Santa feels relieved. i, 
11. At that sale my horse was sold. 














12, In-June‘a united effort'was made “ "4: 
13..S. A. Cramen told meso. « ~ ‘ 4 By LP 
14. Why are you washing’ tonight?- é ¥ 


15. The first rent on this place is due. 

16, Send the buff along with the white, 
17. Who was your boss tonight? 

18. Get that chart for David. 

1g. it lasted through August and Sept. 
20. Do very many come? 


ANSWERS TO ‘‘HIDDEN City’’ SENTENCRS _ 


1. Harrisburg. 2. Charleston. 3. Richmond.  4..Springfield, ie 
Frankfort. 6. St. Paul. 7. Dallas! 8.:Austin. -9./ Denver. 10, 
Sante Fe, 11. Salem. 12. Juneau. 13. Sacramento.;: © 14% °Wash- 
ington. 15. Trenton. 16, Buffalo, 17. Boston. 18. Hartford. Ig. 
Augusta. 20. Dover. : Sah hirihe 4 

O-ts's9 —C. E. MILLER, Pennsylvania. 

[Yes, your ‘‘recreation’’ finds a place in the club} yu sée. The 
teachers are always glad of something which helps’class work and 
yet is ‘‘fun’’ as well.—President. ] 


Funny Sayings of Our Little Folks 


Little Elizabeth, aged six, said to me one day, ‘‘I’m-a-head of 
Linnie and Ira, ’cause they are only on page eighty-six and ['m 
on page eleventy-four.’’ 

Wilder had been solving some arithmetic problems, and said 
‘‘Teacher, the answer to that problem must be three men and a boy 
seven years old, cause it comes to three and a third men.’’ ; 


sen 


Howard was reading one day the sentence, ‘‘Maxmillian was _ 


one of the best beloved monarchs that ever sat upon a throne,”’ but 
he read it, ‘‘ Maxmillian was one of the best\beloved monarchs that 
ever sat upon a thorn.’’ 

Little Simpson upon seeing a negro girl for the first time in his 
life said, ‘‘ Well, I should fink she’d wash her face.’” 

One day in the history class one pupil said the Americans’ am- 
munition gave out and the teacher said, ‘‘ Now, boys keep still and 
let the girls tell what ammunition is.’’ The girls did not know, 
‘*What do men take with them when they go hunting,’ aske? the 
teacher. ‘‘Guns,’’ said the girls. ‘‘ What do they take to shoot in 
the guns,’’ asked the teacher, ‘° Powder and shott,’’ said the girls, 
‘*What do we call powder and shot,’’ asked the teacher, ‘‘ Bullets,”’ 
said one girl, 


Funny Sayings 


Little Mabel who had learned the alphabet before she came to 
school did not take kindly to spelling by sound. One day she had 
in her pocket the letter ‘A’ belonging to her letter blocks. She 
took the letter block from her pocket, looked at it tenderly and 
said, ‘‘You poor little ‘‘A’’! Did we have to call you by a nick 
name in class?’’ 

It was little Arthur’s first day at school. He did not know that 
the seats could be raised and lowered. During the noon hour the 
seats were raised while he was out at play. When school was 
called he went to his desk, looked blankly at it a moment, then 
turned around and said, ‘‘ Hey, kids wouldn’t that cork you? My 
seat’s gone?”’ 

The chart class was reading, ‘‘My doll has soft hair.’’ Little 
Willie read the first four words and then paused, ‘‘ What.is it you 
have on your head, Willie?’’ asked Teacher encouragingly. His 
face became very red and tears stood in his eyes. ‘‘Bugs,’’ he 
blurted out. ‘‘But Icaught ’em from Sammy Smith,’’ he added 
desperately. 


Bessie had a very sore finger. ‘‘ How is your finger this morning?” 
asked the teacher. ‘‘It was healing nicely,’’ said Bessie but now its 
vetting worse again, I think it’s beginning to vesper’’ (meaning 
**fester’’). : 

The little class in Geography were studying about sheep and had 
named several articles made of wool. ‘‘And what are.:your stock- 
ings made of James?’’ asked the teacher. ‘'Pa’s old sweater ” 
came the unexpected reply. 

‘‘Tommy,’’ asked the teacher, ‘‘ What is the meaning of the word 
masticating?’’ ‘‘Chewing,’’ answered Tommy. ‘'‘Correct,’’ said ‘the 
teacher, ‘‘You may put the word into a sentence.’’ Tommy _hesi- 
tated a moment and then said, ‘‘ Harry and William were masticat- 
ing the rag this noon.’’ ; 

‘‘My papa spoke to the governor yesterday,’' boasted one little 
fellow. ‘‘That’s nothing,’’ said another, ‘‘My papa shook hands 
with the-president once.’’ ‘‘Huh!’’ said the minister’s son, ‘‘ My 
papa is acquainted with God !’’ 

Kittie had just received the news that a baby had arrived at the 
home of her married sister. ‘‘So you are an auntie. now,” said 
the teacher with a sniile. The little six-year-old shook her head 
dubiously and answered ‘‘No’m, I guess I’m an uncle. Its a boy!’’* 

fig som —Gusty VAN Roy WOLF. 





d should be read regularly by every 
The Pathfinder teacher aiming to keep abreast of 
the times and well informed regarding matters of current interest. 


Our arrangement with the publishers enables us to supply the Path- 
finder, either separately or in the following combinations: 


With Normal Instructor one year..... sevdseos aseebhcesyecsveses os ry ee $1.40 
“6 “6 at two years......... Speckiaeels terse es 1.60 
‘© Primary Plans one year...............ceeeeees beedescdiite sttehets >. 1,50 
‘© Both N. I. and P. P. ome year..............c cc ceeseececccseceseeeees 1.90 
‘*: Every Day Plans (three Vols, Complete)..........:0....0....... 1.72 
‘© Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid.........csecccceecccescceneeeces 1492 
‘* The Year’s Entertainments (10 Vols. Complete)........:..... 1.7 
Remember you get the Pathfinder a full year and your choice:0l 

the above at prices indicated, ~~. ---.-+ ---e+s es seccomm mains sin opmimenn ewened 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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A’ Delicious - Drink 


'Baker’s Cocos 


made by a 
scientific 
_ blending of 
the best 
tropical fruit 





52 HIGHEST AWARDS 
WatTeR Baker & Co, Lta. 


1780 Dorchester, Mass. 

















WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


St. Louis, Mo. 
David F. Houston, A. M., LL. D., Chancellor 





Comprises the followiug Departments: 
The Department of Arts and Sciences 
The College 
MARSHALL §, SNow, A. M., LL. D., Dean 


Including 
The Henry Shaw School of Botany 


Wo. TRELEASE, §, D., LL. D., Engelmann 
Professor of Botany, in charge 


The School of Engineering and Architecture 


-C, M. WoopwaARD, Ph. D., LL. D., Dean 


Civil, Mechanical, Electrical and 
Chemical Engineering, and Architecture. 


The Stt Louis School of Fine Arts 
EDMUND H. WUERPEL, Director 
The Law School 
Wo. S. CurTIS, LL. D., Dean 


The Medical School 

Wo. H. WARREN, Ph. D., Dean 
The Dental School 

JoHN H. KENNERLY, M.D., D. D.S., Dean 
The University opens September 23, 1909. For infor- 


ination in regard to entrance examinations and other 
matters, address the Deans of the different schools. 


St. Louis, Mo. 














as with old systems. Boyd’s Sy}labic System is easy to learn 
to read 


*churacters to learn and you have the entire English language 


‘take continual daily practice as with other systems. 





' CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 








NGLE SAM WANTS YOU 


to work for him. Excellent chances 
for appointment if you pass the Civil 
‘Service Examinations, and you can do 
this with our assistance. Our courses 
are the originals, and those of self-styled 
. colleges and universities only imitations 
—the best evidence of the worth of ours. 
We were established in 1893—years before 
any imitator was in existence; prepare 
for ali examinations — not a few easy, 
simple ones; charge one price for all; and we have more 
studentS in the service than all other schools combined, 
Our instructors actually instruct. Itis not necessary for 
us to use the names of Justices of the Supreme Court 
and other famous men to gfve us prestige. We have 
proved our claims. We will send you full particulars concern- 
ing all posititions, salaries, examinations(held soon in every 
state,)sample questions used in recent exams., etc , free. 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE 
44-70 2nd National Bank Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


———— 


SHORTHARD 


IN 30 DAYS 


We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in 
only thirty days. You can learn in spare time in your own 
home, no matter where you live. No need to spend months 
~easy to write—easy 

Sure. No ruled lines—no p 
s:stems. No long list of word signs to confuse. 


. Simple. Practical. Speedy. 
iti huding as in other 
Only nine 





at your absolute command. 

The best system for stenographers, yrivete secretaries, 
newspaper reporters and rail men. wyers, ministers. 
teachers, physicians, literary folk and business men and 
women may now learn shorthard for their own use. Does poe 

wr 
graduates hold high grade positions everywhere. Send today 
for booklet, testimonials, etc. . : 


583 Chicdgo Opera Hote Block, ». Chicago, Hlidois. 


; seed falls to the ground brushed off 


.send for our Catalogue. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
The Wayside Seeds 


‘i M (Continued from page 20) 


value of gems and the fineness of gold. Whereas all other 
kinds differ greatly in size and wcight, one carat is so exactly 
like another that the standard is. practically invariable. 
Oddly enough the castor oil bean or seed is utilized in the 
same country for. the manufacture of gas by which the 
railway trains are lighted. - The gas is made from the cake 
left uver from pre:sing the beans for oil. 

We find what we think are sea beans on the coast of 
Florida. There are many varieties of them thrown up by 
the sea in great quantilies. One kind bears a curious 
decoration in the shape of a capital letter ‘‘C’’ neatly 
engraved on one side. Most people believe that sea beans 
grow at the bottom of the sea, but the fact is, that they are 
the seeds of vines which flourish luxuriantly in the region 
bordering the Caribbean Sea. These seeds are developed in 
great pods, some of which are a yard or more in length, each 
holding a dozen or more beans. When the ripening pod 
opens, the beans drop into the streams and are carried to 
the sea where they are borne by the current of the Gulf 
stream around the southern end of the Florida peninsula, 
to be thrown upon the beach by the waves. 

Many of our ordinary weeds have seeds that are carried 
off into the air and scattered far away from the parent 

lant. The gentlest breeze will serve to carry these airy 
ittle balloons to great heights. | Among this class are th 
milkweed, the thistle, eadalion and others. As the 
feathery down is carried along on the wind, the mere com- 
ing in contact with an obstacle is sufficient to loosen its 
hold and then the feathery hairs still go floating on, the 
M what it came in 
contact with. The dandelion is a very interesting speci- 
men of the way in which the seed is cared for so that it has 
achance to mature and blow away on the wings of the 
wind free of all hindering obstacles. After fiowering, the 
dandelion lies close to the ground while the seed is maturing 
and then it begins to rise again, its stalk lengthening, so 
that the little globes of teathery. down—‘‘witches’’ the 
children call them—will rise clear above their grass en- 
vironment, be it short or tall. 

Some plants enclose their seeds inside a pod with a tough 
skin the better to protect them, that they may not be un- 
duly hurried by the elements at the beginning of their 
journey. The milkweed is a noted instance. The seeds of 
this weed are packed carefully away, the softest, silkiest, 
fluffiest stuff. In course of time, when conditions are 
favorahle for this delicate little traveler to venture forth, 
the pod bursts open, the seeds rise from their bed and fly 
away in search of new homes. 





Hallowe’en 


(Continued from page, 24) 


friends can tell us about, so I. will mention some. other 
Hallowe’en fun that is very new and all the-more enjoyed 
perhaps for its novelty. 

For a ** Black Cat’’ contest pass around to each guest cards 
with black cats on them in all sorts of fekine attitudes—some 
asiride a broomstick with their backs up, others fishing 
for apples in the tub of. water and so on. The sketch 
should -be placed in the upper left hand corner of the card 
and beneath the figure have the word *‘cat’’. written in large 
letters. A cat on horseback would mean—*‘catamount.”’ 
A cat with a bird in its mouth—*‘catbird.”’ A row of 
kittens taught by a comical cat teacher—‘catechism.’” A 
cat throwing stones — ‘catapult.”” Tiny cats having 
enormous tails—*‘cattails.’? A cat drinking from a bowl— 
*‘catsup.”” A cat ona log—‘‘catalog.”” A cat on a table 
with broken dishes—**catastrophe.”? A cat looking at a 
bunch of grapes—**cataba.”’ 

The men of the party were given cards with just the 
**pussy cat” sketched on them and the word ‘“‘cat’’ be- 
neath, while the girls had the set of cards decorated with 
the cat illustrations, and of course it was no trouble to 





One Teacher in Each Locality is és" 


our representative, taking subscriptions for NORMAL, INSTRUCTOR, 
PRIMARY PLANS, Seéley’s Question Book and Every Day Plans. 
Liberal cash commissions or book premiums as desired. Write for 
terms. F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


5 If you are buying Books for your 
Books! Books! School Library or for your own, 
Over 5000 titles of books from different 
publishers sold at the lowest prices. " You should see our assort- 














ment and prices. F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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enc 
and Mamma’s greatest comfort, Mennen’s relieves and 
prevents Prickly Heat, Chafing and Sunburn, 

For your protection the genuine is put_up in non-re- 


“Baby’s Be t 


fillable boxes—the “‘Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s face 
ontop. Sold everywhere or by mail 25cents—Samplefree. 
Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder--It 
has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample /ree. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 

Mennen’s Korated Skin Soap [blue wrapper] No 
Specially prepared forthe nursery. 

Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor Samples 


Sold only at Stores. 


Esterbrook 
Steel Pens ¢ 


250 Styles 














There’s 
a difference 
in pens. 


Esterbrook’s 


are not only the 
smoothest writ- 


Sis aan aia Si teen neell 


O\ est wearing. 
oe nN Ask Your f 








OVERNMENT 


<i . POSITIONS 
Fah , 46,712 
APPOINTMENTS 


were made to Civil Service 
’ places during the past year. 
Excellent chances for appointment this 
year. Noinufiuence of auy kind re- 
quired, Only a common school 
education is necessary. These are 
excellent positions for young people. 
For 13 years we have made a spec- 
ialty of training people by mail for 
these examinations, and so success- 
ful have we been that thousands whom 
we have instructed are now in the 
Government Service at salaries from 
$840 to $1,800 per year. 

Our Civil Service announcements 
contain letters from over 500 per- 
sous who state that they owe their 
positions to our courses of training. Do 
not atiempt any Government ex- 
amination without seeing our Civil 
Service annouvcement containin 
dates, salaries paid, places for hold- 
ing the examinations, and questions 
recently used by the Civil Service 
Commission. 

F We also have the following depart- 
ments which give excellent courses: 


Law, Normal, Stenography, Bookkeeping, Literature, Jour- 

nalism, Penmanship, Letter Writing, and Agriculture. 
‘rhe Law Department isin charge of Hon. Chas. A, 

Ray, ex-Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Indiana. 
Write at once for one of our catalogues. It will be 

seut free. 

COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 

' WASHINGTON, D. C. 








EXAMINATIONS SOON IN 
EVERY STATE 





Brown Your Hair 


‘You'd never think I stained my hair, after I use Mrs. 
Potter’s Wainut-Tint Hair Stain. The Stain doesn't 
hurt the hair as dyes do, but makes it grow out fluffy.” 


Send for a Trial Package 
It only takes you a few minutes once a mouth to apply Mrs. 
Potter’s Wainut-Tint Hair stain with your comb. Stains only 
the hair, doesn’t rub off, contains no poisonous dyes, sulphur, 
lead or copper. Has no odor, no sediment, no grease, One bottle 


of Mrs. Potter’s Walnut-Tint Hair Stain should last you a year, 
Sells for $1.00 per bottle at first class drauggists. We guarantee 
satisfaction, Send your name and address on a slip of paper, 
with this advertisement, and enclose 25 cents (stamps or coin) 
and we will mail you, charges prepaid, a trial package in plain, 
sealed wrapper, With valuable booklet on Hair. Mrs, Potter's 


Hygienic Supply Co., 986 Groton Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth about 
self and sex and their relation 
to life and health. This 
knowledge does not come in- 
telligently of itself, nor cor- 
rectly from ordinary every- 
day sources. 


Sexology 


(Zilustrated) 
by William H,. Walling, A. M., M.D. 


imparts in a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 

Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husoand Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have, 

Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 

Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00 


Write tor “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 


Puritan Pub. Co., 715 Perry Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


 -AutoMasseur Reduces 
40 DAY FREE TRIAL 808 


So confident am | that simply wearing it’ will per- 

manently remove all superfluous flesh that I maul it 

free, without deposit. When you see your shape- 

liness speedily returning, I know you will buy it. 
Try it at my expense. Write to-day. 


Prof. Burns, 1300L, Broadway, N. Y. 
























Actress or Orator 
Earn $25 to $200 Weekly 





Our course in Elocution and D plete, thor- 
ough and comprehensive. It qualifies you in a short time for 
a good paying position on the stage or speaker's platform. 
learn by correspondence the most fascinating and best paging 
profession in the world. Illustrated Book on Dramatic Art free. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF EL 


FREE FLAG OR PICTURE 


for your school. Write for plans. 


JUST PUBLISHED, A Bright, Up-to-Date 
Catalog of Busy Work and 


12: Primary Materials. 
Free for the amin, Write to-day. 
DOBSON SCHOOL SUP. Co. 
37 N. 4th St. Columbus, Ohio 
LANTERNS, BATTERY LAIMIPs, NOV- 
ELECTRIG ELTIES. Catalog of 200 Free. If it’s elee- 
tric we haveit. Big catalog 3 cents. 
OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


The World’s Headquarters for Dynamos, Motors, Fans,'loys, Bat- 
teries, Belts, Bells, Lamps, Books. Undersell All. Want Ag’ts. 


MAK E SHORT STORIES—Ic to 5c a Word 





















We sell stories and book Manuseripts, on com- 

mission; we criticise and revise them and tell 

al QO N E Y you where tosell them, Story-Writing and Jour. 
WR ITI N G THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION, 

106 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 

TEACHERS Take Chaffee’s $10 Shorthand 

* Course by mail while teaching. 


nalism taught by mail. Send for free booklet, 

“Writing for Profi :” tells how and gives proof. 
Write E. M. WOLF, MGR., OSWEGO, N. Y., for 
Business School News, 











205 1-2 Acushnet Avenue, New Bed- 


Herbert Harper ford, Mass. Member, Authors & 


Composers League of America, Writes Masic to Song- 
Pocoms, terms moderate,—Sample Songs 10c, postpaid, 


elements of society, until today it is becoming an important 
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gucss the word indicated so plainly, while the men could as 
readily set down a word beginning with “‘cat.”” ‘The 
cards whose words matched constituted their owners’ 
partners for supper. 5 

A ‘**Wheel of Fortune’’ will furnish much fun at a 
Hallowe’en gathering. Cut a He disk from pasteboard 
and paint it to represent a wheel. asten it with a nail to. 
a large wooden board so that the disk will turn round 
readily. Draw a circle outside the wheel and paint numbers 
around it. The wheel should be presided over by some one 
costumed as a gypsy who should have a rustic basket filled 
with fancy envelopes, each numbered, and containing a 
fortune—in verse. The guests in turn give the wheel a 
spin and receive from the presiding genius an envelope 
with the number on it correspondng to the one at which 
the wheel stopped. 

**Jack’s Alive”’ is a lively game for a few moment’s fun 
and may be played before an open fireplace. Place a 
_stick of wood in the fire and when it becomes well lighted, 
'so that a red spark glows on the end after blowing out the 
blaze, pass it around to each of the company, in turn, each 
one exclaiming twice as he takes the stick *‘Jack’s alive”’ 
before passing it on. The persov holding the stick when the 
spark dies out is doomed to ij} luck for the year. 


Elementary Manual Training 


(Continued from page 13) 


| barbaric in splendor, if the colors are happily combined. 
| Next to the children, the best thing in any schoolroom is 
the teacher—the strong lovable man or woman who is to 
turn the schoolroom into human uses. If I could always 
| choose teachers, I would have those whose love for little 
children has led them into the work, rather than those who 
are in the work as a means of support. We can not all 
teach school, and it is very important who the child’s 
teachers are during the first fifteen years of his life, as into 
these years must be crowded the most important educational 
work of all the development of a strong, rich personality, 
for the organic education must work while the material is 
still plastic. 


The School and the State 











(Continued from page 10) 
_the best schools of every kind for boys and girls long past 
‘the recognized age limit for compulsory education, but in- 
stead of compelling attendance beyond that age, it must so 
| adapt these schools to the needs of the people that no boy 
or girl can afford not to take advantage of them. 

Having considered at some length the relation of the 
state to the school, we revert to our original proposition 
that our schools are whut we make them, for the laws of the 
state are neither more nor less than public sentiment crys- 
tallized, and the education of public sentiment becomes 
therefore the basis for every lasting reform. 

That public sentiment has changed is shown in the de- 
velopment of the public school more than in that of any 
other social institution. In the old time of class distinction, 
the schoo! stood, solitary and alone, apart from the life of 
the community: with the awakening of a new civic con- 
sciousness came the passing away of that feeling of separate- 
ness which is such a hindrance to true brotherhood, and 
the school drew: closer to life, unifying the heterogeneous 





factor in the everyday life of the people. ‘What is com- 
monly understood by the *‘Socialization of the Public 
School,”’ the making use of school buildings fof more than 
five hours a day or ten months in the year—vacation 
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| PRIMARY PLANS is the title of our primary jonrnal. It is 

read regularly by over 45,000 teachers. While it is designed for 

primary teachers thousands of teachers of schools having mixed 

| grades take both NORMAL INSTRUCTOR and PRIMARY PLANS, avail- 

| ing themselves of the special prices quoted below: 

| Both Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year 

CO BEINO BOBTGEE TONY... ... « . csvessishccescssecostdesoose:: 005043 seeeee $1.40 
Primary Plans one year to those who are subscribers 

to Normal Instructor. ..... 0.0.0.0... 00. cc ceceeeeeeeeeeeeesn, 80 

Combination Rates 





Normal Instructor one year and Pathfinder one year........-.essesesesesers $1.40 
Normal Instructor one year anc Seeley’s Question Book............++eeeeees 1,27 
Normal Instructor one yeat and Every Day Plams ( 3 vol. set).........+.+. 1.47 
Normal Instructor one year aaul The Year’s Entertainments (10 vol. set)....... 1.47 
Primary Plans one year and Pathfinder OVE YeAr........eeeeeeeeeeeeneene 1,50 
Primary Plans one year and Seeley’s Question BooK..............+eeceeseee 1.52 
Primary Plans one year aud rg 3 Day Plans (3 vol. set)......... Soccces el? 
Primary Plans oue year auc The Year’s Entertainments (10 vol. set).,...... 1,92 


Pathfinder one year and Every Day Plans (3 vol. set)...-ss..eee ceeeeee + 172 
Pathfinder one yeat and The Year’s Entertainments (10 vol. set).......... 1.92 


Send all orders to 








F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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- Seeley’s: 


Question Book, 


MADE SPECIALLY FOR YOU BY 


gressive teachers. 


tions, 


crew, ateacher of many years successful ex- 
perience in the Piqua, O.; Schools, joint. author 
of Lvery Day Plans and recently elected joint 
editor of Normal Instructor. 

During the ten years preceding 1905 we pur- 
chased and sold more than 75,000 Question Books 
—two different titles being used within § that 
time. Both of these books became so thoroughly 
out of date that, believing teachers are always 
deserving of the best, we contracted with Pro- 
fessor Seeley: and Miss’ 
of 1905 to prepare a Question book along new 
and thoroughly modern lines. 

The large sale and countless commendations 
which Seeley’s Question Book has enjoyed dur- 
ing the brief period since its production, amply 
justify our conclusion that a 


New and Modern Question Book 


would be welcomed by the great body of pro- 


SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK THOROUGHLY COVERS 


THE FOLLOWING TOPICS: . 
English and Geography 
American Literature U. S. History 
Reading Civil Government 
Orthography Writing 
Grammar School Management 
Arithmetic Methods of Teaching 
Drawing Nature Study 
Algebra Lessons on Manners and 


Physiology and Hygiene Morals 

Suggestions for the Study of Current Events 
These topics are treated: 
First. By introductory articles by Profes- 
sor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of study- 
ing and teaching the various subjects, This in- 
valuable feature is found in no other Question 
Book and stamps Seeley’s-as being the only Ped- 
agogical Question Book published. 

Second. By questions covering every con- 
ceivable phase of each subject. 

Third. By exhaustive answers to all ques- 


SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK has, 476 
pages, is printed on a fine grade of laid paper, 
neatly and substantialty bound in silk cloth. 
Price, $1.00, Postpaid. 


Seeley’s Question Book can be obtained, postpaid 


Dr. Levi Sreuny, 
Professor of Peda- 
yogy inthe New 
“£1 Jersey State Nor- 
4+ mal School, Tren 
ton, N. J., whose 
} nameis familiar to 
teachers generally 
w) as the author of 
B **History of Edu- 
mn cation,” “Foun- 
sh| dations of Educa 
i tion,’ “A Now 
School Manage 
ment, etc., ete,” 
;| assisted by Miss 
# Nellie G.  Petti- 





Petticrew in the spring 


. 





We Want an Agent 





With Normal Instructor one year for............. $1.27 
With Normal Instructor two years for........... 1.52 
With Primary Plans onc year for......... nate ods 1,52 
With Both one year for 1.92 
With Pathfinder one year for...........-cce0eee.. 1.52 
With Both Normal Instructof and Pathfinder 

SUES WOME sis bis. chethstibescessssroetentinss .. p.¢e0rere 
With Both Primary Plans and Pathfinder onc 

Dvn ch4--bniobenseitavernaeb bp trave ot eoeseybidoenan » wwe, 2002 
With All Three ome year.......:...cceseeeeee cone 2.42 
With Full set (3 vels) Every Day Plans ......... 1.72 


With Full Set(10 vols.) Year’s Entertainments 1.72 


Order Today —If not perfectly satisfied, tell 
us and we will refund your money. 


combinations, Liberal cash commission. 


F. A. Owen Publishing. Co., Dansville, N. ¥. 


to take orders for Secley's 
Question Book aud above 
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schools, play grounds, school oeing evening schools, 
parents’ organizations, neighborhood clubs for boys and 
girls and all activities of like nature are directly traceable 
to the humanizing influence of the new social spirit. 

It is true that there are many people who still cling to 
the ideals of the past. Following out the old maxim: 
‘*Each for himself and God for us all,”’ they recognize no 
duties to any but themselves and, naturally enough, are 
unwilling to be taxed for the food and clothing of other 
peoples’ children. Their vision is as yet too limited to see 
the connection between physical well-being and good citi- 
zenship, or hunger and want and anarchy, nor dv they 
perceive that their own welfare depends on the welfare of 
others and thet it is only a higher kind of self-interest for 
the state to care for its children physically as well as 
mentally. 

Yet on the whole, our view point is gradually changing. 
Not only do we have a better understanding of what edu- 
cation really means, recognizing in it, instead of mere in- 
struction, the art of drawing out, of developing the facul- 
ties, —physical, mental and moral—but we alsv have a better 
understanding of: our responsibilities to society, a greater 
realization of the interdependence of the human race, and a 
higher ideal of citizenship. 

“Ifmen can be educated,’’ says Emerson, ‘‘the institutions 
will share their improvement, and the moral sentiment will 
write the law of the land.”’ If that be true, then the most 
important poo in government is not, as the Dowager 
Empress of China said, *‘the selection of men,”’ but ‘*the 
education of men,’ and for the education otf men we look 
to public schools, which must be brought to the highest point 
of efficiency through a wise co-operation of the Family and 
State. 





Soil Formation 
(Continued from page 11) 


In swamps, ponds, and even in slow running water, plants 
peculiar to such places are found growing year after year, 
until the low places are filled with vegetable matter—sedges, 
cat-tails, rushes, lilies, etc. 

On the upland, blue or June grass, prairie grass, weeds, 
trees (many of which are found only where a certain kind of 
rock prevails) have added leaves, stems, bark and roots to the 
rock particles. Such vegetable matter, after it has become 
thoroughly decayed and mixed with the soil, is called humus, 

After all, these ingredients or parts of the soil would 
mean little if nature allowed no way for them to be mixed 
and distributed. Water is the great soil mixer. During a 
rain, it begins its process of mixing humus and rock parti- 
cles. In its passing downward, it carries with it some of the 
rock particles and rotten vegetable matter to add to a process 
begun by each little raindrop as it strikes the earth. 

he flowing of surface water from the hillside not only 
mixes the soil particles but it robs the hillside of its best plant 
food and deposits it well-mixed upon the field of a less de- 
serving neighbor. This hill-washing of sand or other rock 
down -to the. swamp or pond is one of nature’s ways of ‘mix- 
ing the humus with the hillside grit. Even the blackest soils 
(mostly vegetable matter) have the rock particles added by 
washing during a flood period. 

Streams not only act as distributing agents of soils during 
periods of high water, but also as dissolving agents. The 
many rocks are tumbled against each other until they are 
worn to very small pieces. ‘These pieces and the hillside 
washings uf vegetable matter and more rock particles are at 
the flood period carried far away and distributed on plains 
below... 

The fact that Nature has done her work so slowly and so 
well must impress one with the idea that a very long time has 
been spent in forming large areas of nearly level country. It 
seems that this process has been going on during these ages 
for the benefit of man. But man or no man, they have been 
going on and will continue to do so. Man has come upon 
the scene and by carefully studying nature’s processes has 
been able to make them serve his purpose the better, and to 
conserve her resources. 


OSBERVATIONS 


I'ind rocks on which lichens and mosses have grown. Find 
swamps, ponds, ditches, or gravel pits in which cat-tails, 





is called to the fact that present 


Special Attention subscribers to NORMAL IN- 


STRUCTOR can secure PRIMARY PLANS a full year at a special rate 


Of 80c and further that both NORMAL INSTRUCTOR and PRIMARY |, 


PLANS can be obtained a full year for only $1.40 if ordered at same 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


RIGHT METHODS 


But Wrong Methods will Defeat any Ambition | 


To meet a powrns demand for methods of teaching, we are 
offering the BOOKS of our methods Courses—Primary Methods and 
Intermediate and Grammar Methods—without correspondence in- 
struction. If you are ambitious to achieve the highest success as a 
teacher, be sure that to-day’s lessons will thoroughly prepare vour 
pupils for those which follow.’ You can be certain of this result 
and at the same time make your task easier by having your meth- 
ods all worked out in advance with 


ILLUSTRATIVE LESSONS, DEVICES AND PLANS 


such as are given in our -pecial texts, written by experts in their 
Jine. The good physician keeps informed on the latest methods 
of treating liis patients. Your pupils are your patients, and 
should have the benefit of the latest developments in the science 
of teaching. In the. methods developed in this set of books we 
give definite help in teaching every class in your school, ata 
price easily within your reach. These volumes are NOT plan 
books; they are conmiplete texts aggregating over 1500 pages of 
methods of teaching, written and reviewed by foremost educators, 
You may 
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our texts will tell you how Zo teach it. 


know. very well the subject matter of what you teach; 
a 





Write at once for particulars regarding this unusual offer, that you may begin to do effective 
work early in the year, before any critical mistakes are made. 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
380-386 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 





‘OU CAN EAS 
FTIS monthly payments, Your credit is 
ATCOUH CREDIT HOUSE. 


‘AND 
6808.8 CO. vept. 1.46, 
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good. Our prices the lowest. We give a guarantee of value and quality. As a good 
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investment nothing is safer than a Diamon 
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containing 568 iilustratio 
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Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Oourses 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell 
and leading colleges. 

Acendemic and Preparatory Agricaliural, Com 
mereiat, Normal and Civil Service Departments. 

Preparation Jor Colleye, Teachers and Civil 
Service Examinations 

250 page Catalog free. Write to-day. 


Prof. Genung THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
English 


Dept. 205, Springfield, Mass 

















MONOGRAM BELT PINS 





2x3 inches, silver plated, any monogram engraved free. 50c 
each, Dutch collar pins 4vc. Hand-painted helts 50c, 
A Maxim (Co., Kingsessing, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Handy Pencil Sharpener 


GIMPLE, convenient, efficient ; adapted to large or small office, homes and schools. 
Sharpens rapidiy and evenly without breaking points. DOES AWAY WITH THE 
OLD-FASHIONED UNSATISFACTORY METHOD AND WUARANTEES GOOD 
PENCIL POINTS FOR A LIFETIME. Legs rubber-tipped. Weighs 11 ounces. 
The only practical low priced sharpener made. Enameled, $1.06; Nickel-plated, 
$125. At your deaiers; if not we will send postpaid at price named. 


Specialty Manufacturing Co., Box 2, Decatur, Ill. 








BIG PROFITS — EXTRA PREMIUMS 


We are reliable manufacturing pees and want 
you to sell our fully guaranteed jewelry, leather goods, 
cutlery, novelties and the famous Rogers, Wallace and 
Community brands of tableware, all of which are ex- 
tensively adver- gue tised and well- 
knownevery ~ | where, 

You will take sjorders at every 
call and build -jup a valuable 
trade because pee ang we 
sell is high ing quality, low 
price and guar-fg 

satisfy your cus-}-§ 
no experience— >" 




















risknothing. We 
| delivery and pro- 
“ jsplendid sample 

< tiful catalog and 
book on. salesmanship are free. All goods are sent to 
you prepaid. You makea clear profit of 50% and 
extra premiums of watches, diamonds, jewelry and 
tableware. Write now for. free booklet, giving com- 
plete information of new idea, A. W, Hotmgs & Co., 
54 Broad Strect, Providence, R. I 
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ONE DOZEN PHOTOGRAPHS 


‘1.00 


This is a fair 
illustration 
oe except as to 
yes | size, of one 
Shirt ys of the repro- 
| = duced photo- 
graphs we 
furnish for 
One Dollar 
Per Dozen 











ss og eae 
Full Size 4! 4 x 6 ins. 7 


Send us Your Photograph and $1,00 


and we will return One Dozen copies of your picture, 
together with the original photograph uninjured. 

Size and Style—The style of photograph shown iu 
the engraving above is our ‘G-2,” and it is 44%x6 
inches in size. I1f the photograph sent to be copied 
is better adapted for a long oval, we place it on a 
card 3%x7% inches. Thecards are white or ash 
gray asdesired. No order filled for less than One 
Dozen. Additional dozens at lower prices. 

Larger sizes and different styles fur- 
nished at proportionately low prices. 

OUR GUARANTEE~— We absolutely guarantee our 
reproductions to be as good as the original photo- 
graph, that they can not be told from the original 
photograph, that our work will not fade, and that 
we use the same high-grade materials as are used by 
leading photographers everywhere. 

50 CENTS A DOZEN. We make smaller photographs 
(Mounts 3 x 4 inches) same quality at 50 cents a dozen. 





Films Developed 


Rates 1ocents and upward, according to size of 
film: Seud for circular containing price list. We 
use only the very best materials in all our photo- 
graphic work. 

Printing also done at moderate prices. 


Special Souvenir Post Cards 


Have YOUR OWN Souvenir Post Cards. Send 





your photograph, that of your school building. a 
group of friends, a landscape or any other desired 
and we will photograph it direct upon post cards 


by our Special Process. Original photograph re 
turned uninjured 
Price 50 cents a dozen; 3 cents ior each 
additional one from same photograph. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


$25 to $35 a Week for Women 


Work quickly and easily learned; refined, secluded, 
educative; special employment coatract. Write for 
¥ free booklet; tells how and gives the proof. 

— THE NATIONAL PROUFREADERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
O53 106 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Lad, 
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Best Helps for Teachers and Students 


Outlines in United States History.—ELMER 
S. LANDES. A book of -—™ . — 
150 pages containing a AE TRO hl 
Complete Outline in U. “ages. »y 
S. History, 777 ues- 
tions and Anwers in U. 
Ss. History and Civil ° 
Government, also a 
brief History of -Politi- 





cal Parties, together 
with Tables, Nick- 
names, etc. A book 


that both teacher and 
student can use in class. 
25 cents. 

New Practica Or- 
thography.— Ei. MER 
S. LANDES. A text book 
for use in Country 
Schools, Grammar Schools and lower Grades in 
High Schools. Inaddition to the regular text it 
also contains anextensive list of ‘‘County and 
State Examination Questions, Answered.’’ Prac- 
tically indispensable in preparing a class for 
special or teachers’examination rt: | for raising 
vour own grades in Orthography and Spelling. 
Price 25 cents. 

Outlines of English and American Litera- 
ture.-JoHN E. McKean. A _ book that will 
help teacher and student alike to a mastery of 
the history of English and American Literature. 
May be.used with any text, or with no text asa 
guide for library study. A splendid help for 
rapid reviews preparatory to examination and 
an equally helpful guide to the teacher in plann- 
inglessons for regular classes. Price 25 cents. 


Studyof the Song Hiawatha.—NeEvLIE R. 
McCaBE, A book that s!iould be owned by every 
teacher. Has no equal for class use in the study 
of this great classic. Contains the poem com- 
plete and illustrations, with Biographical Sketch, 
llistorical Foundation of the poem, Questions 
as to How to Study the Poem, Suggestions as to 
Composition Work, Nature Work, etc., based on 
it. Suprestive and Explanatory Readings, Glos- 
sary of Terms and Pronouncing Vocabulary. 
190 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Wiant’s Drils,— LUCIA M. WIANT, SUPERVISOR 
or ELocuTionN AND 
PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
DAYTON, OHTIO,SCHOOLS, 

Yankee Doodle Drill— 
Flower Drill—Marching 
through Georgia, one 
aud two—-WandDrill 

Red White and Blue 
Drill —Aesthetic Drill, 
or Posings—Flag Drill— 
Broomstick Drill—C a- 
det Drill, Each drill so 
fully andclearly explain- 
ed that it becomes a 
pleasure to teach pu- 
pils these attractive 
gymnastics. 25c each. 


Popular Recitations and How to _ Recite 
them. A Collection of ‘‘Lessons in Expres- 
sion.’®—GRACE B. FAxon. This collection is 
made up of well-known favorites, Each selec- 
tion accompanied by Lesson talks on how to 
reuder it intelligeutly, dramatically and pleas- 
ingly, Lessous prepared by Miss Faxon, teacher 
efelocution. Instruction is given almost line 
by line, word by word ;no pause, gesture or 
inflection is considered too trivial for notice. 
Popular selections for Pantomimes are included 
in each part. Issued in four separate books, 
each containing six or more selections, Price, 
each part, paper bound, 25 cents; all four in one 
volume, cloth bound ,’$1.00, 

















‘practical and 


Geogra phy. — INEz N. 
McFEE. One of the most 
helpful 
Manuals on Geography 
ever published, It con- 
tains Outlines and class 
Plans, Directions for 
Mdp Drawing and Mode- 
ling, Reading, Valuable 
References, Devices and 
Recreations, Subjects for 
Composition, Search 
Qnestions, and a great 

und of information 
not to be found in any 
one text on Geography F 
By its’ use your work will be lightened and you 
will be saved hours of work and worry. 150 
pages. Price 25 cts. ‘ 

Library Method in American History. — 
GEORGE R. CRISSMAN. A complete reference- 
outline from the discovery of America to Roose- 
velt’s second administration. It tells you ex- 
actly where you will finda treatment of ever 
topic on American history,. It takes all the tedi- 
ousness out of history and makes the Library 
Method most delightful ond absolutely practical. 
It is especially prepared for Kighth Grade (or 
strong Rural Schools) and High Schools. Con- 
tains over 4,500 topics, suggestions and questions, 
and 14,coo references. Simple, practical, com- 
plete, thorough, usable and tothe point, itisa 
deservedly popular book. 231 pages. Price 25 
cents. 

Practical Outlines in Phvsiology.—JOuN E. 
MCKEAN. Everyday fF ‘ Te) 
Hygieueand Physiology - en 
adapted to modern ; oe 

|) PRACTICAL of 
| OUTLINES IN f 
Puysiovocy if. 




















teaching and modern 
life. A twentieth cen- 
tury product for twen- 
tieth century teachers, 

Nothing dry or unin- 
teresting in it. No pad- 
ding; nothing essential 
omitted. Modern, scien- 
tific data bearing upon 
the human body,in a 
nut shell. It will help 
you teach the subject 
and pass the examina- 
tion for a higher grade 
cerificate, Price 25c. 

Choice Graded Recitations and Memory 
Gems.— KATHERINE T, BRYCE AND FRANK E. 
SPAULDING OF THE NEWTON, MASS., SCHOOLS, 
AND AUTHORS OF THE ALDINE SERIES OF READ- 
ERS. Selections of the very best in poetry and 
prose. The selections are carefully graded, a 
point of great advantage to teachers. Adapted 
also forclass reading and study. Each book 
has a large number of brief Memory Gems for 
class use or ethical instruction. Book One—for 
Grades I, II, III. Book Two—for grades IV, V, 
VI. Book Three—for grades VII, VIII. Each 
book contains about 150 pages. Paper 25 cents 
each. Set of three, paper, 50 cents. All in one 
cloth bound volume, 65 cents. 

Opening Exercises for Schools.— ‘THOMAS 
E. SANDERS, Author of “Management and 
Methods,’ ‘An Outline Guideto the Study of 
Civil Govenment,” “An Outline of Arithmetic,” 
etc. The book hundreds of teachers have been 
wanting. Something new, something fresh, 
something interesting for the opening of school 
each day in the year. By using it your tardiness 
will decrease, your interest wil increase. A 
book -indespensable to every rural teacher, 
neccessary to every grade teacher, helpful to 
every principal, suggestive to every superinten- 
dent. Price 25 cents, 




















Seeley’s Question Book 


kind. 


is recognized as the latest and best book of the 


It was studiously prepared to meet the 


needs of teachers for use in personal reviews, a thorough study of the subjects 


treated and also for class use. 


The book is the result of the 


joint effort of Levi 


Seeley of the Trenton, N. J. State Normal School, author of ‘‘History of Education,’’ 
‘‘Foundationsof Education,’’‘‘A New School Management,’’ etc. ,etc. and Miss Nellie 
(;. Petticrew of the Piqua, Ohio, Public Schools, joint anthor of Every Day Plats 


and now chief editor of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


subjects taught in Common Schools: 
FIRST. 


By introductory articles by Professor Seeley 


Seeley’s Question Book covers the 


exhaustively -treating 


methods of studying and teaching the various subjects. 
SECOND. By questions covering every conceivable phase of each subject. 
THIRD. By exliaustive answers to all questsons. 
Seeley’s Question Book has 426 pages, bound in silk cloth. Price, $1.00. 





Every Day Plans 


editors of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 
published for teachers, 


For teachers of all grades. 


Nellie McCabe, 
The most attractive and useful set of books ever 


By Nellie G. Petticrew and 


of the Piqua, Ohio, Public Schools, 


A glance at the subjects treated will convince you that they are just the books 
for which thousands of teachers have been seeking: 
Music—Art—Nature Study—Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and 


History—Biographies—Geography—Special Day Programs—Poems 


and) Memory 


Gems—Stories—Helps in Drawing—Calendars and Blackboard Drawings—Busy 


Work—Etc.—Etc. 


The set is put out in three volumes, (Vol I, Autumn Plans; Vol. II, Winter 


Pians ; 
Sold only in complete. sets. 


Vol. III, Spring Plans) handsomely bound in heavy enameled paper covers. 
Price postpaid, $1.00. 





9 Compiled and arranged by Inez N. McFee. 

The Year S Entertainments This is the general title of a set of ten En- 
tertainment Books arranged to cover the school year—One Book For Each Month. 
Size, Price, Ete. The set comprises ten volumes or numbers, having from 4o to 


48 double column pages each, size 5%x8% in. 


with strong and attractive paper covers. 


They are well printed on good paper 


‘ { The First Five Numbers, Postpaid, 60c ) The Complete set of 10 Vols. 
The Pr 1C€ | the Last Five Numbers, Postpaid, 60¢ 5 $1.00 


Sets will not be otherwise broken 


Allin One Cloth Bound Volume $1.25 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Note: Send for descriptive circulars of Seeley’s Question Book. Every Day 
Plans and the Year’s Entertainments, which contain special combination prices in- 
cluding Normal Instructor, Primary Plans and The Pathfinder, ; Se aha 








series, and other water and damp 
soil plants are growing. 

Dig up but do not pull up garden 
peas, beans, clover, soy beans, cow 

as, and carefully wash off the dirt 

umping or pouring water on 
bach: to pee thie winbabioe Terid 

Find rocks that have reached the 
crumbling condition. Dig a small 
hole in the wood lot to see the depth 
of the humus. 

In a box having old marble or 
limestone in the bottom, plant large 
seeds deep enough to be against stone, 
to see rvot marks due to root acids. 

Note the crumbling of ditch banks, 
due tofreezing and thawing. 

_ Take a trip to any small stream to 
see stones with rounded corners. 

Observe silt in fields or lots recently 
overtlowed, to see how soil is distribut- 
ed on a larger scale and to see how 
many large valleys have slowly been 
filled. See the rushing of water down 
hillsides, carrying soils and mixing 
them at the sametime. 

Find. places where ants and fish 
worms are playing their art at soil 
mixing. 

EXPERIMENTS 


Pour some strong vinegar (acetic 
acid) on limestone and see what takes 
lace. Pour some sulphuric acid or 
ydrochloric (muriatic) acid on lime- 
stone rock. What occurs? 

Shake some sand and gravel in a 
mason jar of water and allow them to 
settle. What arrangement has taken 
place? Place a large handful of soil 
in the same quantity of waterin a 
jar shake, and allow to settle. What 
arrangement takes place in soil par- 
ticles ? 

Tie a string to the neck of a mason 
jar and dip it into a swollen stream. 

Allow water to clear. 

What is found in the bottom of 
the can? Where did it come from? 





Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 7) 


mercial society of today. The story is 
well told (illustrated with great reading 
and accurate scholarship) and should fill 
an important place in any study of Amer- 
ican history. Under a cut of Samuel 
Slater we are told ;—as the exportation 
from England of all machinery, models 
or plans was forbidden, Slater was coni- 
pelled to memorize all the mechanical 
details, yet he succeeded in equipping 
his new mill with textile machinery, 
constructed entirely from memory. The 
cotton manufacture of the United States 
dates from that time. 


‘‘The Elder Brother,’’ ‘‘Stepping 
Stones to Heaven.’’ Dawn Thought 
Series. By Charles Brewer. 64 and 82 
pages. Cloth, 50 cents, paper, 25 cents. 
Tomorrow Publishing Co., Chicago. 

This series of controversial tracts seem 
designed to present in story form the 
truths of Christianity which the author 
thinks are omitted in the works of the 
mortal mind school. We are forcibly re- 
minded of the story of how Dr. Johnson 
stubbed his toe on a curbstone and re- 
marked with. great finality, ‘°So much 
for Bishop Berkeley.’’ And _ still the 
Controversy goes on. ‘‘The five senses 
are the true, God-ordained instruments 
by which the soul progresses from Mortal 
to Immortal Being. If your eye deceives 
you, you must train it to see truly, or 
be forever partially blind. If any or all 
of your mortal senses are liars your only 
hope of salvation is in teaching them to 
tell the truth, and keeping your mind 
open and alert to receive that truth, and 
work it into organic harmony with the 
Constitution of the Universe.‘' The 
reader nay. choose his own selection of 
the other side. » 


‘*Mr. Wind and Madame Rain.’’ By 





Paul de Musset. Translated by Emily 


October 1909 


Makepiece. 126 pages, illustrated, 6oc. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 

An enchanting tale froni old Breton 
folk-lore. Rollicking humor and vigor. 
ous action make it refreshingly different 
from the conventional fairy tale. A pretty 
conceit isa puppet play in. three’ acts, 
‘*The Chevalier Jessamine and the Prin. 
cess Eglantiue,’’ by Madatn- Rain. 


‘* First Course in Biology.’’ By L. H, 
Bailey and W. M. Coleniai, . The Mac. 
millan Company, New Yorki?: > 

We can hardly imdagine‘a more com- 
plete reference and text-book than this, 
Under its three heads and-in some 6vo 
pages is comprised the elemeuts of a 
Cyclopedia of plant, animal aud human 
biology. The work is designed . for that 
difficult period of school life—the last 
two years of the high school—when tlic 
‘longing for’ ‘‘real’ life’ is” strongest, 
‘The value of biology study lies in the 
work with the actual things tlremselves, 
Mere book work or memory stuffing is 
useless, and it may dwarf or divert the 
sympathies of the young.’’ Sentiments 
like this are of course traceable to the 
pen and work of Professor Bailey. 

The work is handsomely illustrated 
with more than 800 cuts. 


‘‘Many Kingdoms.’’ By Elizabeth 
Jordan. 312 pages. $1.50. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 

Under this title are gathered eleven 
short stories, so varied in range that they 
touch experience .on all sides. Miss 
Jordan's stories are good ones—combin- 
ing rational plots, genuine characters and 
fine literary workmanship. We need rot 
{nention all of the collection. ‘‘ Varick s 


-Lady of Dreams’’-is.a delicate fancy, aid 


another especially attractive and quaint 
story portrays with child fancy the imay- 
inary playmate. One story slows a bit 
of tragic New York and a woian’s ad- 
venturous last half day in it. The stories 
have heretofore seen light in several of 
the best magazines and will now be cu- 
joyed by many more readers. 





The spirit of ragtime is not confined to 
music; graft is the ragtime ot busitiess, 
the spoils system the ragtime of politics, 
adulteration the ragtime of manufacture, 
There is ragtime science, ragtime litera- 
ture, ragtime religion. You will know 
each of these by its quick returns, The 
spirit of ragtime determines the six best 
sellers, the most popular policeman, the 
favorite congressman, the wealthiest cor- 
poration, the church which soonest rents 
its pews. But it does not control the man 
who thinks for himself. ~It. has ‘no lien 
on the movements of history,*its decrees 
avail nothing in the fixing of truth, 
The movements of the stars pay it no 
tribute, neither do the movements of 
humanity. The power of graft. is a tran- 
sient deception.—David Starr Jordan. 


Free Hair Remedy 


Let Me Send You a Free $1.00 Package 












a 

Foso actually grows hair, stops hair falling out 
removes dandruff and quickly restores luxuriant 
growth to shining scalps, eyebrows and eyelashes, 
and quickly restores gray or‘faded hair-to its natural 
color. I don’t ask you to take my-word for it; let me 
send you a full $1.00 packege freé, “Write today. 





Free $1.00 Package Coupon 


Fill in your name and address on the blank lines below, cut out 
the coupon and mail to J. F. Stokes, Mgr., 918% Fuso Building, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Enclose ten cents in stamps or silver ae an ev!- 
dence of good faith and to help cover packing, postage, etr., and * 
full $1.00 package will be sent you at once by mall prepaid free vf 
charge. 


Give full address—write plainly. 
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Portrait Co., Dept. 2357, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicag?. 
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Genuine Oxi iara: 
Plume 


“An-Ostrich Plume is really a “joy 
forever,” because like a diamond it is 
beautiful with anything and can be 
used year after year. Nothing adds 
such a tone of richness to a woman's 
¢ostume as a handsome Ostrich Plume. 
‘By our remarkable “From Ostrich Farm to You" selling plan 

- which sqves the importer’s, wholesaler’s and retailer's profits, 

“i women need go without this adjunct to her wardrobe when 
we offer Genuine, Rich, Beautiful Ostrich Plumes, Glossy 
Lustre --- equal -to. $5.00 Phumes sold by Milliners — packed in a 
Neat box, ‘express prepaid, for only $1.95. 

This plume is 17 inches long, selected from prime male stock, 
full width; long rich curling fibre; large beautiful drooping head; 
fluffy and aristocratic looking. In black, white or colors. 

You take no chance in ordering of us because we absolutely 
guarantee to cheerfully and promptly sefund every cent paid 
us if you are not entirely salisfied. ( 

Same quality plume 18 inches long, $2.95; 20 inches, $4.50. 
Plumes in stock up to $50.00. 

Beautiful illustrated catalogue FREE on request. Order today. 


OSTRICH PLUME COMPANY 


ASWELL BLOCK, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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SATIN 
SILVER 
FINISH 


DUTCH COLLAR OR BELT PIN 


With Your Initial 





These pins are made of a solid piece of German Sil- 
ver, heavy Satin Silver Finish, with raised bright 
polished letters and scroll. (These pins are exact size 
of illustration.) 
. They were. manufactured py us to sell for 25 cents 
but we have decided to use them as a leader to advertise 
our other goods, y send us your name and full 


Simply 
uddress, also the initial you want with 4 two cent stamps 

; lo pay mailing expenses, we will send you one of these 
heautifnl pins by return . mail free. 

We do not ask you to sell anything, all we ask in 
return for this beautiful pin is that you hand the few 
circulars we send with the pin to some of your friends, 
und show them your pin 


: BEST SILVER CO. 
Dept. N. L., 83 Chambers St., New York City. 





Differs from the ordinary Dent- 
ifrice.in minimizing the causes 
of decay. Endorsed by thous- 
ands of Dentists. It is deli- 
ciously flavored and a delightful 
adjunct to the dental toilet. 


mple 
tube and our booklet on ‘Taking 
Care of the Teeth FREE. Write 
at once. 

CURA CO., 


DENTA 
216 Alling St., Newark, N. J. 





A is no farther from 
# An Elegant Handwriting ¥ oi tnan your near. 
‘eal. Post-Office, A short mailterm of our Pen-written 
*Jessons tits you for teaching Penmanship, Cardwriting, 
Flourishing » Write for catalog. 
AMERICAN PENMANSHIP NORMAL, Dept, N, Springwater, N.Y. 


Sample Butt-in, Devil, Mil- 
onal, Hot Alr, & Pinest CARDS 
WrittenCallingCards yot eversaw. 
ing New with Agt’s Big outfit. All2 cte 
W. A. Bode, Box 11, Fair Haven, Pa. 
caaehehiaiald 
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Birds and Animals! 


Sportsmen! Fisherment Hunters? 




































ame heads, tan skins, 
lount all irophies. A de- 
" ent Bg and. money-making 
for mea and ‘women. Decorate 
oan home with rare specimens of the hunt 
t quickly learned. Success guaranteed 
. Endorsed b: th Ai 4 dA alichtfnl a t 
ook F REET ou: besutifal, Mastrated book, 
coma eae sa eapie ah mg ey Mone hand 
me Taxidermy ] ne absolut Tree who write. 
Stop depending on a job. Hav- > core Write today. 






























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


reply by private letter. 
accommodated if they send one dollar. 


Wilmington, Del. 


1. Where is the mountain of the cross? 2. 
Ifa bladder is pumped full of air andits neck 
be lightly tied and then placed near a heated 
stove, it will gradually swell until it bursts. 
If a hot day in summer, after allowing a 
bottle of soda waterto become very heatedin 
the sun, you suddenly put it into anice chest 
npet the cold ice. it will immediately burst. In 
obedience t6 what laws doeseach act? 3. Is 
the splinteriug. of some trees when struck by 
lightning caused by the conversion of sap into 
steam? Please explain. 4. Did “person” in 
grammar originally refer toa human person ? 
Ifso where may I get a grammar containing the 
treatise ?—Camden, Ark. 

1. Mt. Holy Cross isa peak (over 
14,176 ft. high) of the Augache Range in 
Colorado, a little northwest of Leadville. 
2. The laws of expansion by heat and 
contraction by cold. In the first case, 
the air is expanded by the heat and 
presses so forcibly on the thin walls of 
the bladder as to tear them apart. In the 
second case, the outer surface of the bot- 
tle is suddenly contracted by cooling 
while the inner surface remains still 
expanded and warm from the heated 
water inside, for glass is a slow conduc- 
tor of heat,and as itis alsoa very brittle 
substance it cannot stand the strain upon 
it from the unequal temperature. 3. 
The splintering is probably caused by 
the sudden expansion of air within the 
tree heated. by the electrical discharge, 
If heat is great enough to convert the 
sap into steam, thatis doubtless one 
agent in the result. 4. Person in gram- 
mar can only be explained by reference 
to the ‘‘human person,’’ and of necessity 
it musthave so originated. There is no 
need of consulting a ‘‘treatise’’ on the 
subject. The explanation of personal 
pronouns in any grammar, as Bain’s for 
example, should be sufficient. 

1. What are the accessory orgaus of digestion? 
2, Name some agentsthat produce muscular 
contractibility.—A Subscriber, Ohio. 

‘1, The mouth and teeth, salivary 
glands, liver and pancreas. 2. Con/rac- 
tility of muscle depends on some stimu- 
lus, which may be direct irritation by 
mechanical means, or by galvanism 
or by some chemical substance, but in 
the living body is usually the influence 
of the motor nerves exerted either vol- 
untarily or involuntarily. 

1. Why do we not vote for the President 
directly? Why have electors? According to 
the Constitution we must but what occasioned 
the necessity of so doing? 2. From what 
sources do the great lakes get their water sup- 
ply? Considering the amount of water that is 
carried away by the St. Lawrence and by eva- 
poration, they must be fed by something other 
than the rivers thatempty into them, 3. Why 
are the poles of the earth continually changing, 
and why are the field and’ magnetic poles not in 
thesame place? 4. Why isit thata glass full 
of water will hold so much sugar or salt? 
What becomes of it? 5. Will you kindly recom- 
mend some good book on “School Entertain- 
ments” ? Should like one that containsdrills, 
songs, recitations, dialogues,etc.—F, G., A Sub- 
scriber. 

1. The framers of our Constitution 
believed that in giving the choice of 
President to electors chosen by the 
people, and selected from the ablest and 
best men of the nation, a wiser choice 
would be made than if the whole coun- 
try were tovote direct for the President. 
The actual result of this method, how- 
ever, is that the election of President is 
not left tothe electors, but determined 
by the people in electing the electors. 
2. Maps of the lake region show a 
network of tributary rivers and small 
lakes, probably sufficient to connter- 
balance the St. Lawrence; there are 
doubtless many = springs which are 
‘feeders’? of the lakes, and these with 
the rainfall should more than counter- 
balance evaporation. 3. The attraction 
of the sun, and also of the moon, affects 
the earth in a manner to make the axis 
slowly change its position, In conse- 
quence, the direction of each pole is 
changed so that if either were continued 
it would makea curved path in the 
heavens, the motion being illustrated in 
the spinning of a top. Althongi the 
earth itself is supposed to bea great 
magnet having its.narth and south poles 
in the neighborhood of the poles of rota- 
tion, it isnot necessary that the magnetic 
and geographic poles he identical in 





support of this .thepay. 4+ dhe, -spgar, 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue after their receipt, owing to the time required 
for publication, and omissions are frequently necessary, on account of limited space and the large 
number received. Aremittance of ten cents with each question, or each problem secures a prompt 
‘Teachers who desire arguments or outlines for debates or essays, will he 


All matter for this department should be addressed to P. 8. HALLOCK, Post Office Box 157, 





| or salt is held in solution by the water ; 
that is, their particles are mingled so 
closely with the particles of water as 
neither to be visible nor to increase the 
bulk. 5. ‘There arescores of books pub- 
lished devoted to ‘‘School Kntertain- 
ments,’’ though not many of them are 
quite as comprehensive in their variety 
of contents as you desire. ‘‘The Year’s 
Kntertainment.’’ a series of books just 
issued by the publishers of this magazine 
would answer tilis description as well as 
any book we know. (See fuller description 
of this book as well as list of other enter- 
tainment books furnished by them in 
advertising columns of this number. ) 

Please tell how to parse “I am that I am” in 
the following sentence: Aud God said unto 
Moses, ‘lam thatlam.’’ (Kxodus IIL, 14,)—A 
Subscriber--G, B. G. 

In order to parse any words correctly, 
it is necessary, first, to understand what 
they mean, We are helped to an under- 
standing in this instance by a marginal 
note on this passage in the ‘*Revised 
version’’ of the Bible, showing that the 
meaning is, ‘‘I am because I am.’’ In 
parsing the personal pronoun ‘‘I’’ (of Ist 
pers., sing., masc. gender) is subject of 
‘‘am’'(a form of the irreg., intrans. verb 
‘*he,’’ indic. pres.) in each clause; 
‘‘that”? is a subordinate conjunction 
expressing reason or cause, introducing 
the dependent clause ‘‘I am,’’ and con- 
necting it with the verb ‘‘am’’ in prin- 
cipal clause, of which it isa modifier. 

1. Locate and describe Lake Cirknitzer. 2, 
How many crematoriums in the U.S.? 3. If the 
saltness causes the sea not to freeze, why does 
the Arctic freeze, and why is salt mixed witl ice 
in freezing cream ?—A Subscriber, Stuart, Neb, 

1. The lake of Zirknitz (or Czirknicz) 
in Illyra, Austria, 6 miles long and 3 
wide, is remarkable for the great varia- 
tion in the height of its waters, owing 
to the clefts and fissures of its bottom 
opening into underground chanuels and 
caverns, ‘Through these the water passes 
out into neighboring streams and in 
consequence the jake is often dry in 
summer and covered with grass or sown 
with grain. 2. If you mean ‘‘crema- 
tories,’’ 
owing to lack of statistics in this matter. 
3. Theice inthe Arctic regions is at 
accumulation of frozen fresh 
never melts, originating in snow fall, 
and perhaps rain, often resulting from 
glaciers and icebergs. Salt and ice form 
a freezing mixture, on the principle that 
heat is absorbed (rendered latent) in the 
passage of bodies from the solid to the 
liquid state, as ice melts when combined 
with salt. 

1. How many presidential electors are there iu 
Penusylvania? 2. A dealer's scales are 25 Ibs, in 
he gain fraudulently from the sale of five car 
loads of wheat, each containing 240 bags of 174 
pounds each, true weight at 56 cts. a bushel, 
reckouing 60 pounds to the bushel?—A New 
Subscriber, 

1. As many as ihe total number of 
BU. S. Senators and Congressmen, or 34. 
2. In 5 car-loads are 5x240x174—208, 
800 lbs. =104.4 tons. By false weiglit he 
gains 104.4x25 lbs.= 2610 ]bs.=-43.5 bush- 
els. At 59 cts., total fraudulent gain is 
43.5x$.56—$24.36. 


whole visible heavens appear to be moving from 
east to west, the moonthe same as the stars, 
only more rapidly? 2, Please analyze this 
stanaza from “J,ocksley Hall.” (Give gramma- 
tical analysis.) 
Tis the place, and all around it,as of old, the cur- 
few’s call, : 
Dreary gleams aboutthe moorland, flying over 
Locksley Hall. 
—A Teacher. 

1. It was obscured from the west be- 
cause the moon revolves around the 
earth from west to east, and consequent- 
ly she passed in front of Marsin this 
same direction, making the planet dis- 
appear on theeastern side of her disk 
and reappear on the western, 2. Itisa 
compound sentence, the first line con- 
taining the two independent clauses 
(It) is the place,’’ and ‘‘the curlews 








cal}.all around it, as of old,’’ ‘‘place"’ 


‘ 


water that | 


a ton below the legal standard ; how much does | 


1. Inthe recent oceulatiou of Mars by the | 
moon, why was it that the plauet was obscured | 
frem the west instead of from the east, since the | 








it is not easy to tell how many, | 









































$10 cence Week? 


If not, you cax. Thousands of Traveling 
Salesmen earn double or treble that, and all 
their expenses besides. Weteach them how. 
If you don’t believe it, letus prove how we do 
it. Over half a million are employed in the 
United States and Canada, and the demand ex- 
ceeds the supply. Scoresot famousand wealthy 
men, such as Marshall Field, the great Chicago 
merchant, got their start by selling goods on 
the road, Salesmanship is the most independ- 
ent, pleasant, well paid profession in the world, 
and you do notneed to have any former ex- 
perience to enter it. We willteach youin a 
few weeks by mail to be a high-grade sales- 
man, and through our famous a 


Free Employment Bureau 
we will assist you to securea good position, 
We have assisted thousands of men to secure 
good positions or better salaries, hundreds of 
them who had no former experience as sales. 
men, and who formerly earned from $40 to $75 
a month have since earned from $100 to $500 a 
month, and some of them even more than that, 
We have also helped thousands of expert- 
enced salesmen to secure better positions and 
salaries. Hundreds of good positions are now 
open, If you are ambitious and want to enter 
a profession where there is no limit to what 
you can earn, our free book **A Knight of the 
Grip” will show you how, write our nearest 
office for it today. 
Address Dept. 435 National Salesmen’s Training Assoclation 
Chicago New York Kansas City 
Minneapolis San Francisco, U. 8. A. 








Lowest Prices On 


TYPEWRITERS 


In The United States 


For one-half to two-thirds 
less than the cost of new 
machines we sell slightly 
used typewriters thor 
oughly rebuilt and guar 
anteed good as new. Write 
for catalogue of bargain 
prices. Surprising values 
iu Smith Premiers, Rem 
ingtous aud Fay Sholes. We ship machines 
for approval to any point in the U. Ss. and 
rent machines anywhere, 

GUARANTEED GOOD AS NEW 
Roekwell-Barnes Co,, 210 Baldwin Bidg., Chicago 




















Don't Pay Two Prices for Stoves & Ra 


uy at Factory Prices, Save $18. 


1'HOCSIER STOVES 
# Are Wonderful “Fuel Savers and Easy 
Bakers.” The 20 new 1910 improvements 

make them the finest stoves and 


re 


ranges in theworld. “Why not buy 
the best when you can buy them at 
aaah tae’ f rices.”* 
Hoosiers are deliver or you 
to use 30 days free in your own home 
before you buy. A written guarantee 
©, backed by a Million 
Mars, Our new 1910 improvements on 
Stoves absolutely surpass anything ever produced. 
&@ Send Postal Today for Free Catalogue. 


HOOSIER STOVE FACTORY, 269 State St., Marion, Ind, 











Agents'$50'Weekly 


We manufacture the best NEE DLE CASE made, 

Wonderful seller—200 to 600 per cent, profit no 

talking, Our copyrighted Trust Scheme envelopes 

do the selling: 500 easily carried, General Agents 

make $50 to $100 weekly. Particulars free: 25¢ sam 

ple l0c, Satisfaction guaranteed or 10c, returned. 
TY NEE 


co. 
SOMERVILLE, MARS. 





107 Union Square, 





SOLID ALUMINUM "HANDLES | 
THREE TIMES GUARANTEED 
Something NEW fo show | 
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Here is a knife that no one has 

ever seen because it is @ new, pat- 

\ ented kitchen knife never offered 
tor sale before 


All Up-to-date Agents should 
get our plan 


and see our guarantee. It will be the 
biggest money maker ever offered, 
Send me your name and address, 

S. R. MILLER, Pres., 
214 Royal Building, Detraip, Mich, 





42 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


What Will You Give To Be Well 
\ To Have Good Figure, : 
Vibrant Health, Rested Nerves 
I CANNOT tell you how happy J am that I have been able to 
bring health and strength to 43,000 women in the peas 


seven years. Just think! this means a whole city. is 
to my thorough study of anatomy, physiology and health | 












principles and to my 12 years’ personal experience before I 
began my instructions by mail, that I attribute my marvelous 
success. It would do your heart to read the reports from 
my pupils—and I have done this by simply studying Nature’s laws 
adapted to the correction of each individual difficulty. If vital organs 
or nerve centers are weak, I strengthen them so that each organ does 








its work. 
I want to help every woman to be perfectly, gloriously well, with 
that sweet, personal loveliness, which health [=a TT Rie es 







and a wholesome, graceful body gives—a!| +» | -% 
cultured, self-reliant woman with a definite purpose, full of the vivacity ; 


which makes you 
A Better Wife Arise to Your Best 
In the privacy of your own room, I 


is esa nemo a the — ae ey i | 
ev organs, lungs and heart, 

weeter weet eart start your blood ‘to circulating as itdid 

I teach you to stand and to walk in when you wereachild. I teach you to 


an attitude which a culture breath so that the blood is fully pur- 
and refinement. A gc figure grace- ified. I help you to arise to your best. 


fully carried means more thana pretty : 
- 9 A mar neva hed 

strengthen yo 4 
To Thin? ee 


Nature’s rosy cheeks are more 
and nerves first. 


face. 
beautiful than paint or powder. 
You can east- 
pupil was who was thin, writes me: S 
“I just can’t tell you how happy I am. 


2] ly remove the 
| [Too Fleshy?] }.':2iei 
stay removed. 
I have reduced over 25,000 women, I am so proud of my neck and arms! My 
One pupil writes me: busts are rounded out and I havo gained 28 
“Miss Cocroft, I have reduced 78 pounds pounds; it has come just where I wanted it 
and I look 15 years younger. I have re- and I carry myself like another woman.” 
duced those hips and I feel so well I want pa : 
to shout! I never get out of breath now. ‘My old dresses look stylish on me nowe 
When I began I was rheumatic and consti- I have not been constipated since my second 
pated, my heart was weak and my head jesson and I had taken something for years, 
My liver seems to be all right and I haven’t 
it was all so easy, I thought | just had to nd bit of indigestion any more, for I sleep 
be fat. I feel like stopping every fat woman like a baby and my nerves are 80 
The day for drugging the system has passed. The strength of vital organs 
gained by a forceful circulation relieves you of such chronic ailments as 






























dull, and oh, dear, I am ‘ashamed when I 
i see and telling her of you. I feel so well all the time.’’ 


think how I used to look! I never dreamed 
You Can Be Well Without Drugs 








Constipation Rheumatisam Irritability Nervousness 
Yorpid Liver Weaknesses Weak Nerve Sleeplessness 
Indigestion liness Catarrh 











This is accomplished by strengthening whatever organs or nerves are weak. |} - 
I wish | could put sufficient emphasis into these words to make you realize 
that you do not need to be ill, but that you can be a buoyant, vivacious, at- 
tractive woman in return for just a few minutes’ care each day in your | 
own home. i 
if you will tell me your faults in health or ficure, I will cheerfully tell you 
about my work and if I cannot help your particular case, I will tell you so. I | 
giv e each pupil the individual, confidential treatment which her case demands, 
nd 10 cents for instructive booklet showing how to stand and walk correctly, 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept 2¢ 246 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Arthur of “Growth in Silence," “Character as Expressed in the Body,” Etc. 





















——— 
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No. Miss Cocroft's name stands for progress in the scientific care of the health and figure of woman, 








ENDORSED “THE BEST” BY FIFTY THOVSAND 


SAundsbrom SECTIONAL cael 


BODKCASE 


MADE IN SEVERAL DIFFERENT STYLES AND FINISHES 


SENT ON APPROVAL $ 12° PER. SECTION 
FREIGHT PAID ~~ AND VPWARDS 
SIND FOR. WEW CATALOG NO 24 
THE CJ LVNDSTROM MFC. CO. LITTLE FALLS. NY. 
mens, oF Secrionas BOoncasés ano Fuinc Casiners 
Branch Offices : New York and Chicago. 











We will furnish 

100 Invitations 

or Announce- 

ments including 
two sets of envelopes, in Script or Old Eng- 
lish Text for $3.co, 50 for $2.25 or 25 for $1 50. 
100 Visiting Cards 50c, 50 for 35c. Postage Paid, 
Send for samples. — 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
Dansville, New York. 




















TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS ONLY FOR LIMITED TIME 


The Teachers’ Gazette, a 20 page monthly, a whole year, with 24 
elegant Postcards, beautiful Sorel designe. lithographed in 10 colors and 
embossed, with the delicate gold outlining which is the latest fad in “ostcards, 
No cheap trash, but a beautiful assortment of high grade card: , the kind 
usually sold at 2c or 3c each, sent postpaid, all for only 25c. We are making 
this great offer in order to introduce our magazine to a few thousand new sub- 
scribers at once, The offer may be withdrawn at eny time after this month, 
so do not delay if you wish to take advantage of it. 
Send 25c Teday for Magazine and Postcards. 
Phoenix, Oregon, Jan. 2, 1908. 
I think the Teachers’ Gazette the best for the prac- 
tical teacher in the schoolroom of anything I have ever 
seen, There are many others larger, with long, able 
articles on educational matters, but lacking the many 
very useful suggestions for the practical teacher in the 
schoolroom, G. W. HASELTON, 


Normal Instructor, Teachers’ Gazette and 25 Postcards for 85c. 
Primary Plans, Teachers’ Gazette and 25 Postcards tor $1.1 
Address all orders to THE TEACHERS’ GAZETTE, Milford, N. Y. 


ion Pictures 

CE ESSAR 
Instruction Book and‘‘Bus- 
’’ tells all. We furnish 


































Amuse The Public With 


plication to MISS K. A. GAGE, 29 Wenonah as 


St., Roxbury, Mass, 


“WAS JESUS GOD?” |i; mre sec0y 
and other Unitarian publications SENT FREE on ap- lotion f 
our. 
Guide 





dramas brimful of fun, travel, his- 
tory, religion, temperance work and 
songs illustrated. Onc man can do 












Illustrated book of tools and 
materials for amateur workers, 
Metals, chemicals, jewelry fit- 
tings, stones, helpful books, 
etc. Prices will surprise you, 
Send postal today. 

Frost Arts G Crafts 


it. in 

any locality fora man with alittle 

money to show in churches, school 

houses, ls, theaters, etc. 
and to 


fd Five Cent Theatres 
bet st) ~ 

























in store rooms. Picture Films and Song Sliies rented. 
Profits $10 to over $100 taal Others doit, why not you? 
ey zi Toy ee 





being complement:of predicate ‘‘is’’. in 
first clause, and predicate ‘‘call’’ in sec- 
ond being modified by phrases ‘‘around 
it,’’ and ‘‘of old’’; ‘‘all’’ is adverb 
modifier of ‘‘around it’’; ‘‘as’’ is con- 
junctive adverb modifying ‘‘call,’’? and 
connecting it with phrase ‘‘of old.’ 
Second line consists of the explanatory 
modifier ‘‘gleams,’’ a noun in apposition 
with ‘‘curlews,’’ having the modifiers 
“dreary’’ and ‘‘about the moorland’’ ; 
and ‘‘fiving,’’ alsoa modifier of ‘‘cur- 
lews,’’ with its phrase modifier, ‘‘over 
Locksley Hall.’’ 

1. What does the name Elinor mean? 2. 
Who-was Sam. Slick?.. 3. Who was Artemus 
Ward? 4, “Ishould know what God and man 
is.’ Isthis correct? 5. ‘The wages of sin is 
death.” How parse? 5. Who wrote “Darius 
Green and his Flying Machine’? 7. Why 
should Mountgolfier be called the “father of avia- 
tion”? 8. What are the ‘reversible falls’’ of St. 
Jonn ?—A Subscriber. 

I. ‘‘Klinor,’’ or ‘‘Eleanor’’ (in Ger- 
man ‘‘Eleonore’’ and Italian ‘*Eleoncra’’) 
means ‘‘light,’’ having the same s: gnif- 
icance as ‘‘Helen.’’ 2. ‘‘Sam Slick’’ 
is the name of a humorous clhiaracter, 
represented asa Yankee clockmaker and 
peddler, figuring as the hero of ‘‘Sam 
Slick in England’’ and other works illus- 
trating and exaggerating the peculiarities 
of the Yankee character and dialect, 
written by Judge Thomas C. Haliburton 
of Nova Scotia. 3. ‘‘Artemus Ward,”’ 
the name adopted by Charles Farrar 
Browne, an American printer and humor- 
ist, author of a series of comic papers, 
in which this character appears as an | 
itinerant showman. Browne took the | 
name from Artemas Ward, an American 
general of the Revolution. 4. As itis | 
a line from Tennyson (from ‘‘Flower in 
the Crannied Wall,’’) we should accept 
it without question as being correct, and 
it is correct, in that the phrase ‘‘God and 
man’" stands for theentire creation and 
is thusa unit. 5. ‘‘Wages’’ isa noun, 
plural in termination but singular in 
meaning, used as subject of the verb | 
‘tis’? **death’’ is a noun, also in singu- | 
lar number, used as predicate nominative | 
(or complement) of ‘‘is.”* 6. J. T. | 
Trowbridge (1827—), American novelist, 
poet, and magazine writer, chief editor 
of *‘Our Young Folks’’ magazine which 
afterward became the ‘St. Nicholas.’’ 
7. The two Montgolfier brothers 
(1740—1810) are distinguished as inven- | 
tors of the first balloons. 8. They are 
falls, or rapids, in the river St. Jolin, 
near its mouth. This river, in New 
Brunswick, Canada, flows with consider- 
able current into the Bay of Fundy when 
the tide in that bay is low, but at high 
tide the rush of water intothe river is 
so great as to overcome the current and 
produce a fall in the opposite direction 
up stream, 

How many rolls of paper 8 yds. long and 18 in, 
wide will ittaketo paperaroom 14 ft. long, 12 
ft. wide and 10 ft. high, allowing for 3 coors 7 ft. 
by 3 ft.,and 3 windows7 ft. by3{ft. Please ex- 
plain the above problem and state just how you 
would deduct for doors and windows.-—-Portiand, | 
Mich. 

The following rule from Milne’s Arith- 
metic applies to such problems as this 
when the paper is 4 yard wide. 

“Measure the entire distance around the room 
in yards. The number of strips will be double 
the number of yards. Find then how many 
stripscan be cut froma roll, and divide the 
number of strips required to go around the room 
by the number that can becut from aroll, The 
quotient will be the number of rolls.” 

In this problem, the distance around 
the room. is 17% yds., and therefore 35 
strips will be needed. Doors and win- 
dows are each two strips wide, making 
a total of 12 strips 7 ft. long, or8% 
strips 10 ft. long, but no more than 8 
strips should be deducted, leaving 27 
strips. At8 yds. ina roll, no more than 
two entire strips could be cut from a roll. 

Please explain:—1. The “Bank Guarantee 
Law” as operated in Oklahoma, 2. National 
banks, as to how to proceed to establish, govern- 
ment aid, safety of deposits, amounts of issue, 
capital, etc. 3. How the candidate receiving 
the popular vote may be defeated for President. 
4. What newspapers and magazines are own- 
ed or edited by: Catholics? 5. Whatis the best 


atlas now out? 6. Who was “Lenore” in “The 
Raven”? 7, Who were the best writers of the 














Normal Courses 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers 
prepare for Certificates of every grade. 
Special courses in Pedagegy, Psychology, 
Primary and Kindergarten. We assist 
én securing positions, Over one hundred , 
Home Study Courses under Professors in 
Dr. Campbell Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leading 
Principal colleges, 250 catalog free. Write te-day. 
° C CE. HO 








| make old faces look young and beautiful. 


October i909 


HOW TO GET RID OF 
WRINKLES 





A Simple, Safe, Reliable Way, That 
Produces Marvelous Results, 
Without Massage, Face Steam- 
ing or Masks of Any Kind. 





CUT OUT FREE COUPON BELOW 
AND [AIL TODAY. 


Those who’have become prematurely wrinkled, 
whether from trouble, worry or ill health, know 
full well the priceless treasure they have lost, . 
There is no need, however, of anyone injuring 
their chances of social or financial success in life 
by carrying around these marks of time, as they 
can be easily removed by a simple home ‘treat- 
ment that often produces surprising results in a 
single night. 

In the fall of 1907 I first realized that time, 
trouble and care had all left their marks on my 
face, that my skin had become dry and leathery, 
and that the clear, fresh complexion, the smooth 
skin and the curves of cheek and chin that go 
with a well preserved woman were mine tio 
longer. 

Realizing my position keenly and knowing 
that the fine, clean, alert, well-cared-for looking 
woman has many advantages over her more uun- 
fortunate sister, I tried many advertised reme- 
dies, hoping that I would find something that 
would smooth out the lines that time and troub!¢ 
had brought me, and restore the-color and blooni 


| of my youth. 


But, after trying beauty doctors, facial mas: 
sage and almost every other known method, and 
after experiencing disappointment time an.) 
again, I took out my own wrinkles by a simple 
home treatment of my own discovery, which 
brought back my beauty and the freshness of 
youth. Doctors say it is the only treatment in 
the world that will actually remove wrinkles and 
Mauy 
of my friends look twenty years younger siuce 
trying my treatment, and the marvelous results 
it has prodticed in so many cases has prompted 
me to give it to the public. 


THIN OR WRINKLED 


This coupon entitles the holder to free 
information concerning the marvelous 
discovery for removing wrinkles and 
making thin faces plump. 

GOOD FOR FIVE DAYS ONLY. 


DELLA ELLISON, 


S66 Burr Building, 
Scranton, Pa. 














It is easy to apply and is an entirely new dis? 
covery of my own. It is absolutely harmless and 
so simple that it can be used without the knowr 
ledge of your most intimate friends. It is also, 
an excellent beautifier, (and aside from remov, 
ing wrinkles and filling out the hollows in face 
or neck it may be used to remedy all defects of 
the body, thus giving the correct proportion to’ 
the entire figure.) People often write, ‘It sounds 
too good to be true.”” Well, the test will tell. Jf 
interested in my discovery, please addresy 
DELLA ELLISON, 866 Burr Bldg., Scranton, Pa; 

Just inclose the above Coupon and state that 
you wish full particulars of my new discovery, 
and they will be sent to you in a sealed envelope 
absolutely free of charge. ‘ 


FREE SAFETY POCKET HOLDER 


Give us the name of some dealer, not now 
handling our line, that you asked to show 
you a Laughlin non-leakable Fountain Pen. 
either the standard or self-filling style, aud 
we willsend you free of charge a handsome 
new safety pocket Fountain Pen holder, 
guarding your pen against loss. 

In addition to this, for each such dealer 
(not now handling our line) that we interest 
to the extent of securing his order for a-dozen 
or more of ournon-leakable Fountain Pens, 
we will send you free ofcharge a solid 14kt. 
Gold Fountain Pen, with our compliments. 

Any list containing name of a dealer now 
handling our line will not be considered. i 


LAUGHLIN MFG. CO., 








Michigan’ 





Detroit, 


FOUNTAIN PENS 


Our Perfection fountain pens, made of all hard rub- 
ber, finely chased cap. and barrel, new improved 
holder, bottom feed, screw section, length 64, Inches, 
titted with 14 karat solid gold pen, Sent postpaid for 
only 69¢, fitted with gold plated pen only 2Ic. Rach 
one in a box with filler and directions, 

Our special Black or Red Ink Pencils warranted to 
give satisfaction only 69c, Similar Pencils are bring- 
ing on the open market-from §$2,00 to $2.50 each. Re- 
member your money, refunded if not as represented, 
Buy at headquarters and save middlemans charges, 























PHELAN & CO., Dept. 9, Waterbury, cons. 
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different kinds of poetic and prose works in 
Knugland.and America ?—Subscriber. 

1.. All banks organized under this law 
are required to pay to the State Banking 
Board a guaranty fund amounting to one 
percent of their total deposits, with 
provision made for increase when neces- 
sary. On the suspension or failure of 
any bank controlled by this act, deposit- 
ors are to be paid in full, the State 
Guarantee Fund to be drawn upon if as- 
sets of the bank are not sufficient. Very 
soon after the law was passed it was test- 
ed inthe failure of the bank at Coal- 
gate, Okla., the State Board taking $24,- 
ooo from the fund to pay depositors, 
alterwards paying back tothe State the 
entire-amount. One result of this law 
is to reduce the number of National 
banks, many having given up their 
charters to become State institutions in 
excectation that depositors would have 
more faith in them if under the guaran- 
tee law. It is believed, however, by 
those who have studied the matter, that 
this law‘ ‘cannot be wisely or successfully 
applied to the whole country.’’ 2. Any 
company of five or more citizens can or- 
yanize a national bank, investing in U. 
S. bonds a portion of the capital stock 
subscribed. When those bonds are de- 
posited with the U. S. government, bills 
printed for this particular bank are issn- 
ed to it (by the comptroller of the cur- 
rency) to the amount of nine-tenths of 
the value of the bonds, The bank re- 
ceives interest for the bonds, as well as 
jor the remaining capital stock, which 
is tobe loaned. Bonds deposited with 
the government give it means to guaran- 
tee the redemption of bills issued by the 
hank, and thus the bills of any one bank 
are not confined in circulation to the 
section of country where the bank is 
kuown. No fixed capital isrequired. If, 
for instance, the stockholders subscribe 
$200,000, they may invest $100,000 in 
bonds, receiving $90,000 in return from 
tle Treasury ; and if depositors keep an 
uverage of $200,000 more in the bank, 
the stockholders are able tc ican a total 
of nearly twice the amount) subscribed, 
and thus provide for all expenses besides 
receiving a profit on their investment. 
3. A plurality of the popular vote does 
not necessarily give a plurality of elec- 
loral votes. In that case, the candidate 
is defeated. For example: New York 
pith 39 electoral votes might choose these 
by a plurality of only 1,000; Iowa might 
loose 13 electors of an opposing party 
by 40,000 plurality. ‘The  canaditates 
pith a majorty of 26 electoral votes would 
have 39,000 less votes than the other. 4. 
These are so many in number that only 
a full list could be found by consulting 
énewspaper Directory in some publishing 
office or public library. 5. The best 
maps for general and school use are prob- 
ably those published by Rand, McNally 
& Co., New York, Chicago, or London. 
6; *Venore’’ is the heroine of an old 
German ballad, founded on the tradition 
of a spectral lover reappearing to his lady 
love, and carrying her away on _ horse- 
back with him. © Poe has merely adopted 
this name in his mystical ballad of ‘‘The 
Raven,’’ leaving the reader to imagine 
who Lenore was. Al] that he says on the 
subject is that he selected ‘‘death’’ as 
the theme of the poem, ‘‘as universal, 
aud the saddest and most powerful in 
alliance with beauty, so the death of a 
beautiful woman is invoked.’’ 7. List 
is too long for this place; consult the 
text books of HKnglish and American 
literature, 
| Classify and analyze the following sentences :— 
1. Tet prudence to the winds be thrown, and 
every forethought Ihavesown inthe fields of 
cure, 2, *’fhe dear, good-natured soul!’ burst 
forth Mrs, Wilson. 3. Mr. D. seized his hat and 
went forth, whistling “lhe Battle of the Boyne.”’ 
h Parsein full the object complements in (2) 
and (3).—A New Subscriber, $, Dak. 

{, Complex-imperative sentence; sub- 
ject of principal clause ‘‘thou’’ or ‘tyou’’ 
understood ; predicate ‘‘let,’’ with objects 
‘‘prudence’’ and ‘‘forethought’’ ; infini- 
live ‘*(to) be thrown’’ relates to ‘‘pru- 
dence’? and forms with it what some 
Y¥rammarians would call a double-object 
of ‘tlet;’’ “to the winds’’ is phrase mod- 
ifier of the infinitive ; ‘‘forethought’” is 
modified by adjective ‘‘every’’ and ad- 
jective clause ‘‘ I have sown in the fields 
of care.’? 2. Simple-exclamatory sen- 
tence; subject, ‘‘Mrs. Wilson’’; predi- 
cate ‘‘burst’’ modified by adverb ‘ ‘forth ;’’ 
object of ‘‘burst,’? ‘‘The dear, good- 
natured soul.’’ 3. Simple declarative 
sentence, with compound predicate; sub- 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


ject, ‘‘Mr. D., modified by participle 
‘‘whistling’’ ; predicate verbs, ‘‘seized’’ 
and ‘‘went’’; ‘‘forth’’ is adverb modifier 
of ‘‘went,’’ **The Battle of the Boyne’’ 
is object of ‘‘whistling.’’ 4. In(2) the 
object complemeut is ‘“The dear, good- 
natured soul’’, a noun with adjective 
modifrers, the whole forming an exclama- 
tion and being treated as a unit; ‘‘soul’’ 
is an abstract noun but used here simply 
asa common noun referring to some 
person ; ‘“«lear’’ and ‘‘good-natured’’ are 
qualifying adjectives, ‘‘the’? an article, 
all relating to ‘‘soul.’? In (3) c! ject 
complements are ‘‘hat,’? which any oc 
could parse, and the words formin, the 
title of the melody which may be treated 
asa noun, because a name, in 3rd per- | 
son, sing. no., neuter gender, objective 
case. 








Kindly give analysis of the following :—‘ Her 
modest looks the cottage night adorn, Sweet as 
the primrose peeps beneath the thorn.—A Min- 
nesota Subscriber. | 


Complex-declarative sentence; subject | 
of principal clause, ‘‘looks’’ ; predicate, 
“might adorn,’’ with object ‘‘cottage’’ ; 
‘sweet’? is adjective modifier of ‘‘looks,’g | 
‘fas the primrose (is)'’? being clause | 
modifier of ‘‘sweet,’’ ‘‘as’’ being con- | 
nective; ‘‘primrose’’ is subject of ‘‘is’’ 
understood; and is modified by adjective 
clause ‘‘( which) peeps beneath the thorn,’ 
the subject ‘‘which’’ being understood ; 
‘*beneasth the thorn’’ is phrase modifier 
of ‘‘peeps.’’ 


NOW IN AN ORCHESTRA 


' How 


Music Lessons FREE 
Started Him 


**T could not play a note when [ received 


the first lesson from you, and now [ aim 
playing in a good orchestra of teu pieces, and 
can read music and play as well as any of them. 
I shall always recommend your home study 
school of music.” ‘That is what Eli Smith, Jr., 
R. R. No. 2, Marietta, Ill., writes after a one- 
year course on the Violin. 

Eli Smith’s only expense under our free tuition 
plan was for postage and music. ‘That cost him 
less than Two Cents a day, and he was under no 
further obligation whatever. 

If you wish to learn to play the Piano, Organ, 
Violin, Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo, Cornet or learn 
to Sing, our teachers will come to you by mail 
once a week with a Jesson until you can read 
music and play your instrument to your own 
satisfaction. 

Over ten thousand weekly lessons are now 
being sent to homes all over the world to pupils 
in all walks of life, from seven years of age to 
seventy. 

Our free tuition plan will enable you to get 
weekly lessons costing You less than two cents a | 
day. It will be your only expeuse and places | 
you under no further obligation whatever. 

Don’t say you cannot learn music till you send | 
for our booklet and free tuition offer. It will be 
sent by return mail free. Address U.S. SCHOOL, 
OF MUSIC, Box 23, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 
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This is the one toilet cream that has proved its merit, Milk- ¢ 

weed Cream is not a new thing. * 

and her matchless complexion testified to its 
It is nature’s own aid to beauty— 
A very little applied gently to 
the face, neck and hands, night and morning, 
cleans out the tiny pores, stimulates them to 


worth, 
a skin tonic. 


- 


Your grandmother used it 


™ A nt 


renewed activity and feeds and nourishes 
the inner skin and surrounding tissues. ‘The 


certain result of this is a 
complexion clear and bril- 
liant in coloring—a skin 
soft and smooth without» 
being shiny—plump, round- ty 
ed cheeks from which 

all lines and wrinkles 

have been taken away. 


Milkweed 

Cream is 

good for all com- 

plexion faults. It 

has a distinct thera- 

peutic action on the skin 

and its glands. Kxcessive 

rubbing or kneading is not 

only unnecessary, but is liable to 

aoe stretch the skin and cause wrinkles, 
Milkweed Cream is absorbed by the 
skin like dry ground absorbs rain. - ‘Thus 
the pores are not clogged up, irritated or en- 


larged as they are by having stuff forced into them 
eae: aan by rubbing. Milkweed Cream is dainty, fastidious 


Mire Fine 
Pies ans 
Ly; ean TORS 4. 


Sameera 


and refined—a necessary toilet luxury for every woman 
who values her personal appearance. 


@ Sold by all drug- 


gists at 50c and $1.00 a jar, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Don’t forget to write today for a free sample and our booklet telling 
of the wonderful results that follow its daily use. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM CO., 


TO MOL Aa SF 10k X8)//)} POLO) 11h 
PFESCEHVES GOOA GOMPIEXIONS’ 





65 Tenth Street, DETROIT, MICH. 





“a 
MILKWEED 
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Minstrel 


Catalog of Professional and Amateur | 

Plays, Sketches, Monologs, 

Jokes, Recitations, Make-up Goods,ete., 
‘sent free. Dick & Fitzherald, 29 Ann St., New York. ¢ 


, has been used hy Millions of Mothers for their chil 


dren while Teething for over Sixty ears, 








We Trust You 





write to-day for this handsome 14-inch beautifully 
Send no money, curled, carefully selected Ostrich Feather, any 


3 feathers and 


Ifyou find ita big bargain remit $1.85 each, or sell 
Write for catalogue. 
21 Quiney St, 


color. 
get your own free. Enclose te postage. 


ANNA AYERS, Dept. $7, 






TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE, 


“a a a 










MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and isthe best remedy fordiarrha@a, 










BEZURN GS) 


AFTER «) DAYS’ 






|} Stamps are furnished 


} 142 University Ave 
Rochester, N.Y. 









per 1,000, 306 per 500, 


Chieago MARTIN P, MEYER. 142 University Ave., Rochester, 


Letters Can’t Get Lost 
IF THEY BEAR RETURN STAMPS 

These handy, neat, ¢ 
printed address, gunimed per 


forated, wound on spools be 
tween waxed paper for die 











heap 
with 
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School Furnishings 
Without Cost 











Wall Clock No, 55 
GIVEN WITH $10.00 
WORTH OF 


LARKIN PRODUCTS 


A SIMPLE 
AND 
PRACTICAL 
PLAN 


Latkhin Co. 


School-Club 
Dept., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








one, 


the following: 





Clubs wherever introduced. 


Mail Coupon for Complete Information. 


TEACHERS LIBERALLY REWARDED 


FOR CONDUCTING 


A LARKIN SCHOOL CLUB 


A practical, co-operative plan of saving money for any school. If 
your school needs a Wall-Map, Library Globe, Swivel Chair, Flat-Top or 
RoH-Top Desk, Bookcase, Library Books, American Flag, Framed Pictures, 
Wall-Clock, Library Table or Piano, it can be obtained by a Larkin School 
Club, which sells to parents 

Larkin Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet and Pharmacal Preparations, 
Coffee, Teas, Spices, Extracts and other Pure Food Specialities, 
and Sundries—in all over 300 daily home needs. 
ut regular retail prices, and receive the saved profits and expenses of 
the middlemen in valuable premiums, without extra expense to any- 


School Boards and Superintendents strongly endorse Larkin School 
We have hundreds of testimonials like 


Gloucester, Mass, 

We have in the Sawyer School seventeen of your Bookcases, This work at the 
school has been going on for three or four years, and we are well pleased with 
your generous dealings x 


The Larkin Sc 


It Can Help Yours. 


. D, Tingley, Prin, 


hool-Club Has Helped Thousands of Schools. 


It will Interest You. 


Bookease No. 7 


#10 WORTH OF LARKIN P. 
DUCTS, FOR gtz. 







OFFERED, TOGETHER WITH 
RO- 


SCHOOL FUNDS 
EASILY RAISED 
























CUT HERE—MAIL 


Larkin School-Club Dept: 






plete School-Club information, 





STE 







St. or R.D... 
| i) ere 









FUME. co cccccvccsccscccncvescecccoresecess 






TODAY 


, Piease mail, post- 
paid, Product and Premium list t2, and com 
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Every Day Plans 


Nt ME 
NEST e 


For Teachers of All Grades 


By - Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie 
McCabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Public 
Schools, editors of Normal Instructor 





THE MOST ATTRACTIVE 
AND USEFUL SET OF 
BOOKS EVER PUBLISHED 





FOR TEACHERS. 








Volume I........ woweente Autumn Plans 
Volume II................ Winter Plans 
Volume Iil......... ....9pring Plans 


Set Complete—3* Volumes—$1.00 
Complete in one cloth bound vol.—$1.50 


is a set of handsome plan books, written and 
Every Day Plans arranged by teachers for teachers to supply such 


material as educational journals do not find it possible to furnish because 


of the varied field which they must cover. 


These Plan Books contain such matter as the teacher needs in her 
every day work to make her lessons bright, fresh and interesting. 

They bring to hand the things which require much time and research 
to find ind which the teacher is often unable to procure because of lack of 


necessai y books. 


They glean from the wealth of literature, art, nature study and kindred 
subjects the things suited to the season and adapted to pupils of all ages. 

They tell how to do, what todo and supply the material with which to do. 

They contain no theory—nothing but practical, up-to-date material. 

A large part of the material is ‘‘ready to use’’ and, judging from ‘the 
words of commendation received, the authors have fully achieved their aim 
of providing something helpful for every day in the year. 

A glance at the subjects treated will convince you that they are just 
the books for which thousands of teachers have heen sceking: 


Music---Art---Nature Study---Language and 
Literuture---Stories of Industry and History--- 
Biographies---Geography---Special Day Programs 
---Poems and Memory Gems---Stories---Helps in 
Drawing---Calendars and Blackboard Drawings 
---Busy Work---Etc.---Etc. 


They are replete with songs, stories, 
book references on various subjects, and 
suggestions. They contain drills, new 
games, and many, many things which the 
busy teacher will appreciate and use every 
day. ‘They will be to her an inspiration 
and a great saver of time. 

Each number is complete in itself 
and adapted to the season indicated, and 
taken together the three volumes provide 
a rich fund of timely aids which any 
progressive teacher will find invaluable 
throughout the year. 

Handsome strong enameled paper 
covers, beautiful illustrations, printed on 











They Stand the Test 


Evcty Day Plane, Thee ect 
ve: ins. i 
they wiles alan won under. 

J. H. CLEMENT, Supt. of Schools. 
Anthony, Kan, 


Ev Day PI: reached us safely and 
they sad & ‘ode’ wena mee i “4 ; 
MARTHA LEACH, 


West Winfield, N. Y. 


| i set of E Day Pi 
jay tats Dad aol Secs Were soon” 
mended it to my friends, 
MRS. DRUSHA TORBETT. 
Marlin, Tcxas. 


Note: Mrs, Torbett ordered eight sets for her 
friends in letter from which above extract is taken. 


Enclosed find a money order for one dollar ten 
cents {$1,10) for which you will send me Vol- 
mues 2, 3 and 4 of your ““Teachers’ Every Day 
Plans.” Ihave Volume 1, It is one of the 
finest things | have ever seen for grade work. 
MRS, ELIZABETH R. DUNDON. 


Paris, Ky. 





excellent paper, convenient size---every page attractive and helpful. 
Should be on the desk of every Teacher, Principal and Superintendent. 





Price, postpaid, $1.00 for the complete sct. Complete in one cloth bound volume, $1.50 





Order | today—Price refunded if not entirely satisfactory. 


COMBINATION PRICES 
Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and Normal Instructor, 1 Ytrercsreeeeseserceeev S147 
Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and Normal Jnstructor, 2 yrs. 1.72 


Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and Primary Plans, 1 yr 
Full Set Every Day Plans Postpaid, and Both Normal Instructor and Primary 





sovseones 1,72 











PIANS 1 YT ..ceccvsreedeveveessvccssseesssvereceveesses 2.1 
Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and Seeley’s Question Book...vserersereernsseeerers 1.72 
Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and The Pathfinder, i ytrssesssessseceeees 1.72 


Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and a full set of The Year’s Entertainments 1.72 
4a5~ The cloth bound edition of Every Day Plans can be substituted in any of the 


above combinations by adding 50 cents. 


that every set of Every Day Plans is sent out with the distinct understand. 
Remember ing that if not entirely satisfactory, they may be returned and ¢he money 


will be refunded. 


BY WHOM PREPARED 
Because of the desire of Mrs. Bemis, formerly editor of both Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans to be relieved of Normal Instructor in order that she might devote all her 


efforts to Primary 


Plans, we found it necessary to secure a new editor. Naturally we 


desired the most competent person obtainable for so important a position and after 
several months of investigation and consideration, the position was offered to Miss 
Nellie G. Petticrew and Miss Nellie McCabe jointly, and was accepted by them as an- 
nounced in the June Instructor, our decision being very soc? influenced by the success 


of Every Day Plaus, prepared by them. In this set of bookst 
he school room is reflected and no progressive teacher possessing these books 


ful work int 


e results of years of faith- 


can fail to receive both substantial help, and continuous inspirationifrom them, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., - - Dansville, N. Y. 


*Every Day Plans formerly consisted of four volumes and sold at $1.50, The fourth or 
summer volume has been eliminated as teachers generally did not need it, and the price 
reduced to $1.00 for the set, now complete in three volumes, 
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His Teachers 


[Cyrus Stover Grove, Freeport, Illinois, 
County Superintendent of Schools for 
Steplienson county has issued a little 
pamphlet, ‘‘Annual Circular to the 
Teachers,’’ whicii, in addition to special 
information for his own teachers, con- 
tains a great deal of value to teachers 
everywhere. Weare glad to present a 
portion of this. ] 





Responsibility is always attached to 
| positions, and no one has a moral or legal 
right to seek and hold public positions 
without being willing and eager to 
shoulder the responsibilities and perform 
| the duties comprehended in them with 
care and dispatch. Ordinarily the degree 
| of responsibility is measured by the im- 
| portance of the position. In view of the 
| fact that all obligations should be met by 
| a one-hundred per cent performance, this 
| usual measurement is not in sound keep- 
ing with the highest standards. If the 
responsibility of positions were assumed 
| and met with the same degree of interest 
and anxiety with which positions are com- 
monly sought, every duty comprehended 
| in positions would be performed most 
acceptably. The public has a right to 
think that a public school teacher should 
he extraordinarily interested in every- 
thing which makes for good schools. No 
| sane person would gainsay even stronger 
| statements bearing on this truth. 
| The history of teaching and common 
| observation make it clear that a good 
teacher can and always does convert a poor 
school into a good one, and that a poor 
| teacher invariably spoils a good school. 
| The history of the profession and common 
observation thus lead to the impression 
that the greatest factor in our system of 
public schools is the teacher. The doc- 
| trine which comes to us from an earlier 
generation—‘‘ As is tle teacher so is the 
school’’—is accepted as orthodox by the 
| men and women who see and think. 
| Mark Hopkins, James A. Garfield, and 
| the schoolhouse still in the rough con- 
stituted an ideal school. This reinforces 
| the fact that the teacher is the dominant 
| factor in our system of education. The 
| success of the school is not conditioned 
| upon the schoolliouse, the equipment, 
| the premises, the location, the age in 
| which we live, the course of study, but 
| it is dependent upon the teacher. If the 
‘teacher is right, in due time, all these 
other things will be added. The teacher 
who is equipped with character, health, 
scholarship, common sense, lovable per- 
sonality, enthusiasm, adaptability, self- 
control, patience, tact, and interest in the 
work and in boys and girls will bring 
any Illinois school to the highest standard 
of efficiency and tlius make it ‘‘the pride 
of the community.’’ 

Public opinion is demanding a good 
school in each district. This does not 
imply that each school must be taught 
and managed in the same way. Such 
uniformity would not be desirable because 
the individuality of the tea¢her would 
not be ,a factor in the daily work of the 
schoolroom. We must bear in mind that 
no one ever became great by imitation. 
There are almost as many different ways 
of successful teaching as there are differ- 
ent personalities in the work, and each 
individual who has any personal and 
professional fitness as teacher can suc- 
cessfully direct and guide a school through 
a year’s work. Good teachers are in 
demand everywhiere, and those whose 
duty it is to engage teachers will not 
have much difficulty in finding the rating 
of teachers. Good teaching will attract 





liberal and favorable attention and will 


A County Superintendent to 
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SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


How I Cured My Growth of Superfluous Hair. bya 
New and Simple Method, After All Else Failed 


FREE TO ANYONE 


I Will Send Free to Any Sufferer Full Particulars 
to Enable Them to Achieve the Same HappyResults 


At last it is possible to destroy all trace of superfluous 
hair without pain, scar or injury to skin or complexion 
and to end forever all need for further embarassment 
from this annoyance. I make this announcement, well 
knowing that it sounds almost too to be true, but, 
all the same, I know it is true, because it has done just 
this for me and for many others that I myself know of. 

Since a child I was annoyed and. humiliated: with a 
distressing growth of hair on my face and arms. I tried 
all the depilatories, liquids, creams and other prepari- 
tions I ever heard of, only to make it worse, For weeks 

suffered the 
electric - needle, 
without gettiny 
rid of my blem- 
ish. I spent a 
great deal of 
money for vari- 
ous things with- 
out success, unt il 
a friend recom. 
mended a sim) le 
preparation 
which. quick}, 
succeeded where 
all else had 
failed 


‘ailed. 

This method is 
simple, safe, 
sure, and can be 
used | privat«l, 
at home without 
pain or blemish; 
it makes the 
electric. nee: lp 
entirely un- 
necessary, and is 
: quite different 
from anything else ever offered for the purpose. In iny 
own case this simple remedy made the hair disappear 
like magic and enabled me permanently to find entire 











relief from all trace of unwelcome hair, and to fore\er! 


end all need for my embarassment, and I am making: 
his announcement in order that others may do the 


same. 4 

To this end, I will tell in detail, free and without 
charge, full particulars by which on sufferer can re- 
ceive the same happy results I did. All Iaskis a twe- 
cent stamp for rene. I will answer all letters the day 
receive them, and give the full information absolutely 
free and.in confilence. If you wish to get rid of all 
trace of hair; if you wish to do away with the unsightly 
growth that mars your good looks; if you wish to for- 
ever end all embarassment from this. unwelcome blew- 
ish, simply write me a letter, enclosing two-cent stamp 
for reply and address to Caroline Osgood, 340 i, 
Custom House, Providence, R. I. 


HAIR ON THE FACE 
NECK AND ARMS 


Instantly Removed Without Injury to the 
Most Delicate Skin. 
In compounding an incomplete mix- 
ture was accidentally spilled on the 
back of the hand, and on washing 
afterward it was discovered that the 
jhair was completely removed. We 
named the new discovery 
99 


Apply for a few minutes and the hair disappears as if by 
magic. IT CANNOT FAIL Modene supe: jes electrolysis. 
Used by people of refinement, and recommended by all 
who have tested its merits, Modene sent by mail in 
safety mailing cases on receipt of $1.00 per bottle. 
Postage stamps taken, 


dress 
MODENE MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. 812, Cincinnati, 0. 


| HELP WOMEN 


to have Luxuriant Hair, Exquisite .. « 
Complexion, Good Figure. 


IT will give you explicit information, free and contiden, 
tial, to remedy beauty troubles, thin, lifeless hair; ‘a 
complexion showing wrinkles, pimples, freckles; a tig: 
ure that is TOO FAT or TOO THIN, T will tell you how.to 
have a clear, fresh complexion, soft, fluffy hair, shining 
eyes, a good figure, which gives ONE an attractive, mag 
netic persona 


lity. Address fig 
ELOISE CLARKE, Dept. 300, SYRACUSE, N. Y, 


















Send No Money. $1.60 

WE WILL TRUST YOU TENDAYS. HAIRSWITCH 
Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 2% oz. 22-in. short stem 
~ fine human hair switch to match. Ifyou find it 
a big bargain, remit $1.50 in ten days, or sell3 
and get your switeh free. Extra shades a little 
more. Inclose 5c. postage. Free beauty book 
showing latest style of hair dressing—also bigh 
grade switches, pompadours, wigs, etc. 

4 Anna Ayers, Dept, 436 dj 
4 17 Quincy 8t.,Chicago : 


HA ON THE Fe 


ally without (only safe way). 
Correspondence confidential in plaim sealed envelope. 


MRS. M.N. PERRY, H4 Box 412, Long Beach, CAL, 


Goitre Cure 


A CONVENIENT AND SOOTHING APPLIANOE 
worn on the neck at night 
cures while you sleep. An Be 


Sent on Approval. 




















tic, hygienic absorbent 
reduces swelling and $e 
distressing symptoms disap! 


chea 
i 


. DE Maal n the W "ati 0. 
PHYSICIANS REMEDY CO, 44 Sinton Bldg. Cincinnatl, 


—— 





NTED 


For 40 years Mother's Salve hss cured 
Catarrh, Croup, Colds, Cuts, Sores, Piles, etc 


Sells on sight at 25c. Send $1.60 to-day for 12) 
full size jars and DOUBLE your money. besideo 
choice of 857 valuable premiums FREE! It not 
ready to order now write for new, big catalds- 
Mother's Remedies Co,, 1171-35th St., Chicago) 
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DENSON DS 


ON CREDIT 


PER MONTH 
Dyreteereyere 
d the price? 
iol \\/ Coan aveye 
guaran- 
white. A 
Terere) 90) ore 
All goods 
inspection. 
discount for cash. Send 
y tor catalogue No. 7 


J'M-LYON & CO: 


7173 NASSAU ST-N-Y: 


prepaid for 


RAILROAD LANDS 


VERY CHEAP 
ra FREE TRANSPORTATION 


To quickly build up population along the 
Washington & Choctaw Railroad in new: reser- 
vation just thrown open, I will sell a little of 
our 100,000 acres of $25 and $50 lands for $17.50 
per acre. 

Magnificent opportunity for settlers, investors 
and speculators. Kasy terms, as low as $1 per 
month. Any size tract from ten acres up. Gulf 
Coast lands the most productive in the world— 
ten acres will yield an income of $5,coo a year. 
Sweet, pure water; cool, pleasant summers and 
mild, balmy winters ; beautiful lands, adapted to 
farming, truck and fruit growing, or live stock, 
poultry, bees and dairying; no swamp, no stones, 
irrigation not needed; only part of the United 
States absolutely free from local diseases, Sixty 
miles from the coast ; 21 hours from St. Louis; 2 
hours from Chicago; with best shipping facili- 
ties, 
yestigate this. Send me your name, a postal card 
will do,and I will send you complete details, also 
arailroad pass free,on Washington & Choctaw 
R’y, whether you buy or not. 

:, M,. G. WINEGAR, Gen. Manager, 
6120 Times Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


ae Special terms to live land agents capable of 
—S buying two sections or more for spot cash. 


é 


Buy Direct fromthe Producer 


Seve Importer’s, This magnificent 

French Curl 
aad —" Ostrich Plume 
Reta‘ler’s 


is fall 17 
Profits, 








inches in 

length, 

made 

of the 

highest 

grade 

hard 

flue 

ostrich 

selected 

from the 

male bird. 

Has a very 

glossy fiber and is extra wide, with 

heavy drooping head, Let Us Send You 

This Plume on Approval. Send us 15e to 

y express charges, and we will send you 

this beautiful plume in black, white or col- 

ors, to your express office C. O. DV, with privi. 

lege of examination, It satisfactory pay the ex. 

press agent $1.95 and the Plume is yours. If, 

however, you do not think this the most marvel- 

ous. value you ever saw, if you can duplicate of your 

denler for less than $5.00, tell the express agent to return 

the Plume to us and we will refund your tbe, Or, if you pre. 

fer to sond the full amount, $1.95, we will send the Plume hy re- 

fuen mail, postage prepaid, and if not satisfactory, we will 

Promptly refund your money, We take all the risk. For com- 

n° line of Ostrich Feathers, including bargains in Willow 
umes, write for free catalog, 

2.28 


SPECIAL Fair igen gets Pome 
Ariean Importing Co., Dept. 52, 1841 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WHITE 
COLORS 


ee ee ay . oa slg 


Don’t buy lands anywhere until you in- | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


insure permanency in the profession with- 
out any undue anxiety. 

No school officers ever ask any super- 
intendent to name a poor teacher for 
their school, because they know it would 
be an educational shame to commit such 
a crime against the innocent boys and 
girls. The opinion prevails that teachers 
who cause school officers to gain a favor- 
able impression of them and by virtue of 
such cause engage their services are guilty 
of deception if tney do not ‘‘ make good,”’ 
providing it is in their reasonable power 
to do so. 

A successful life is the one and only 
life ever intended for human beings and 
if we pay the price in heroic devotion to 
duty, success will follow as a natural 
sequence. To attain this standard, we 
must love self and personal inclinations 
less and duty and all which it compre- 
hends more. Farmers have time to keep 
their farm machinery in good repair. It 
would be a peculiar statement for the far- 
mers to say they had not the time to put 
and keep their machinery in good con- 
dition. What kind of farmers are those 
who neglect this fundamental element of 
agricultural economy? General culture, 
competent scholarship and professional 
preparation are among the equipment 
which need constant attention. We are 


easily overwork ourselves and that the 
standards 
be reached and maintained. When 
must remember that here and there indi- 


going beyond these standards. 


things we can too. 
the happiest life—‘‘time never hangs 
heavy on those who, even down to the 
spare moments, are occupied in substan- 
tial service to others.’’ School teachers 
| should not have occasion to blush through 
| giving an honest account of the expendi- 
| ture of time while in the public service 
of our schools. This expenditure should 
| be an open book account and on inspec: 





tion should redound to the everlasting | 


credit of the teachers and the profession. 
The gods have placed toil in the path- 
way to excellence, and always doing one’s 

| honest best will be the only toil required 


| to travel in this worth while pathway. 
| Information possessed in 1908 must be 
| thoroughly reviewed, rejuvenated, and 
| supplemented before it can be used most 
acceptably in Ig09. Attention is not 
aroused, mental thirst not assuaged, and 
hunger not satisfied when stale bills of 
fare are presented daily by incompetent 
and indifferent waiters. 

In the schoolroom, there is no room 
whatever for idleness and dawdling. It 
is easier to work* when everybody else 
works, and it is hard to work when no 
| one else works or is not required to work. 
From this . general principle, we should 


busy isto keep all the test busy. Fully 
as much good should-accrue to the boys 
and girls in acquiring a-lesson as they 
get from the lesson itself: ‘‘ Nothing is 
more certain to give strength of purpose, 
will power to hold the mind fixedly to 
hard labor, mental bone and sinew, than 
the assignment by the teachier of a definite 
task to be done in definite time, and the 
knowledge on the part of the pupil that 
such work will be exacted at that time. 
It is the definiteness of the time of reck- 
oning, the certainty that this time will 
come, that gives the recitation period 
such strong influence in the hands of the 
strong teaclier.’’ 





‘ om] 


inclined to the thought that we can too 


which are set before us cannot | 
this ! 
thought seems to yain supremacy, we | 


viduals are found who are reaching and | 
Let us | 
think that if others can do all of these | 
The busiest life is | 


see that.the best’ way -to keép any one | 


Any weakness which can be remedied 
should not be permitted to continue in 
the schoolroom. The schoolroom is a 
legally authorized place to eliminate 
weakness and grow moral, mental and 
physical strength. Irregularities of what- 
ever nature should be as intolerable as 
weeds on Stephenson county farms. If 
the teacher does not go beyond the text 
book in the matter of instruction, no 
valuable influence will be projected into 
the life of the pupils and into their homes. 
Subject matter in our school books can- 
not serve boys and girls unless it be un- 
derstood so well and so agreeably that it 
will be, in due time, unconsciously ap- 
plied. A form of incompetency comes to 
light when the work above and beyond 
the text does not stimulate and furnish 


books. 
The teacher should take the time to 
formulate ways and means to impress 


accrue to the community. Happy thought 
methods will not do. Haphazard methods 
kill time and teachers and disgust boys 
and girls and drive them from school. 
| Time is always saved by having things 
made for the occasion and having them 
‘fready.’’ Thorough pteparation is econ- 
omy of time—the carpenter gains rather 





his tools. When we become imbued with 
the fact that we should render many, 
many fold the service for which we re- 
ceive single pay, we need not fear results. 
| A dollar’s worth of service for a dollar is 
poor doctrine in educational work. If 
we are not worth more than we get we 
are not ina position to seek and expect 
promotion. You must have done some- 
| thing above and beyond your stipulated 
work, and have done this for, at least, 
a reasonable length of time. before pro- 
| motion should be souglit and expected. 


If your present position is not filled | 


| full by you, you will have something in 
| the nature of a stern duty to engage your 
| attention. May we not meditate and work 
| out our educational salvation ?—whatever 
| we constantly meditate upon, we will 
come to understand. Sensible people 

always respect those wlio accomplish re- 

sults in a manly and womanly way. 
|‘*Man is he who thinks.” 


Successful management implies a clear 
derstanding of the constant application of 


make every step shorten the distance be- 
tween the position the school occupies 
and the position it should occupy. 

Schools cannot be said to be well man- 
aged when the boys and girls should do 
more and better work. For boys and 
girls to be short in quality and quantity 
of work is tolerating a condition of in- 
efficiency which will prove a permanent 
stumbling block throughout life. A 
penalty for laxness is always heavy and 
enduring. 

Teaching implies that the welfare of 
others becomes so intrenched in our being 
that willingness to make proper prepara- 
tion and ample sacrifice become a genuine 
pleasure. Our standard of efficiency 
should, at least, measure up to that point 
where an awakened conscience guarantees 
undisturbed night’s rest. 

Schools cannot be said to be well man- 
aged when they do not make all connected 
with them wiser, better and happier. To 
judge schools from the standard of com- 
plaints, or the absence of tiem, is not a 
safe criterion. ‘‘ Hearing no complaints’’ 
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Sick Headache 
And Indigestion 


The Former Is Very Frequently 
Caused By The Other. 
The pneumo-gastric nerve connects tlie 


stomach region directly with the brain, 
andl when the stomach is ont of order thie 





| or front part of the head. 


these thoughts to the erd that godd may | or a : 1 
| is still, and specks, or flashes of light be- 





than loses by the time used in sharpening | 


and well-defined conception of what a | 
school should be, a discriminating un- | 


the best methods to work out this concep- | 
tion, and an ever impelling motive to | 


head is almost certain to be affected 
through reflex or sympathetic nervous 
irritation, 

The headache of dyspepsia and indi- 
gestion is of every variety from the dull- 
est and least defined to the most acute 
pain. Sometimes the whole mass of the 
brain seems racked with anguish; at 
others, the ache is confined to the back 
The first form 
is usually of a coniused character, and is 


the incentive for the mastery of the text | often accompanied by dimness of vision, 


, and a mild vertigo, or so-called ‘'rush of 


blood to the head.’’ The victims of this 
symptom complain of a ‘‘swimming’’ or 
‘‘lightness’’ in the head, and dizziness, 
or a sensation of motion while the body 


fore the eyes. 

Persons subject to indigestion and 
other forms of stomach trouble are very 
trequent sufferers from headache, and in 
numerous cases a sick headache is the 
only noticeable symptom of indigestion 
present; in others, there are stomach 
manifestations as well. 

The majority of people regard this 
headache as a separate disease, iustead of 
a symptom of stomacli-disease, which it 
usually is; and they attempt to treat it 
separately, and make the mistake of en- 
deavoring to obtain relief through the 
use of headache powders, tablets, pills 
and seltzers, the use of which is ex- 
tremely dangerous as many of them con- 
tain such powerful depressent drugs as 
scetanilid, plhenacetine, antipyrine, caf- 
feine, etc., which depress the heart, 
brain and nerve centers, and lower arte- 
rial pressure ; and many a person with a 
weak heart has become dangerously ill 
shortly after taking one of these head- 
ache remedies. They also interfere with 
the digestive processes, and actually make 
the dyspepsia worse than before. 

In order to get rid of the headache of 
indigestion — and most headaches are 
caused by stomack trouble--one should 
endeavor to reach and remove the cause, 
and the lieadache effect will soon be re- 
lieved. 

STUART’S DYSPEPSIA TABLETS do 
not cure the symptoms; they cure the 
cause of the headache, which permanent- 
ly removes the symptoms. They digest 
| every atom of food in the stomach, cure 
| all forms of stomach trouble, and the 
headache, and every other disagreeable 
system and untoward effect is quickly 
gotten rid of. 

Don't make the mistake of trying to 
cure your dyspeptic or nervous headachie 
through the use of headache powders, 
| tablets, etc. Use common sense, good 
judgment, and one or two of Stuart’s dys- 
pepsia Tablets, and you will be agreea- 
| bly surprised at the rapidity with which 
the headache will be relieved and cured 
simultaneously with the relief and cure 
of the stomach disturbance. 

Purchase a package from your druggist 
today, and send us your name and ad- 
dress, and we will forward you a trial 
package free. Address F. A. Stuart Co., 
150 Stuart Building, Marshall, Mich. 





FANCY BABY CHICKS 8 Cents each. Partly 
grown Chicks 30 cents each, Fancy Eggs for hatching 
$1.00 per 100. Shipped anywhere—Safe arrival guaran- 
teed—Culver Poultry Farm, 5105 State St., Benson, 
Nebr. “Pioneers in low prices for Poultry.” 





“I Would Like To Change My Name.” 
Above song Full sheet niusic size, words and Music 
cowplete 10 cts. Regular Price 40 cts, Send for bargain . 
list of latest music. Veith’s Music Bureau, 22 West 

9th St., New York City, 








Make the Farm Pay 


Complete Home Study Courses in Agri- 
culture, Horticulture, Floriculture, Landscape Gar- 
dening, Forestry, Poultry Culture and Veterinary 
Science under Prof. Brooks of the Mass. 
Agricultural College, Pro‘. Craig of Cor- 
nell University and othe: eminent teach- 
ers. Over one hundred Home Study 
Courses under able professors in leading 

Prof. Brooks colleges. 250 page catalog free. Write to-day. 
THE nome CORRESP NDENCE SCHOO 


pt | z SPRINGFIELD, mass. J 


{} 
+} 
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Made on Strong Bond Paper. 








BUSYWORK 


STENCILS 


Made on strong Bond Paper 
ALL DIFFERENT 


Set No. I 
Size 4x5 inches, 50 for 25 cts. 
Set No. 2 


Size 5x8 inches, 50 for 35 cts. 





Physiology Stencils 


Skeleton 5 feet long, Very fime..........c.eeeeeeee 15 cts, 
Circulation Of the BlOOd,....ccccecegscccesccccscce 10 cts. 
Human Body Showing Vital Organs...........-- 10 cts, 
Heart Showing all the Parts.......cccce08 ceeeeee 10 cts. 
Brain Showing Pairs of Nerves, etc.......+.++0+5 10 cts. 
Stomach aud Intestines....... PPPTTITITTT TTT TTT Ly 10 cts, 
Ear Showing all the Parts........ edbedvius, abba 10 cts. 
Eye Showing all the Parts....+..++.0++ Seecvcccees . 5ets 


Alphabet Stencils 


Thesestencils are used to prepare 
mottoes and other fancy wording. 
They are very practical and econom- 
ical. 

Set 24gin. high like**A’’ for... 
Set 12 in. high like “A” for, 





Set 6 in, high like “B” for...........- we 
Set 5in, high like the “Roll of Ilonor” 
stencil illustrated for...........05- 20¢ 


Set 4in, high, handsome double let- 
ters, capitals and small letters for.25c 
Set Medium Slant for blackboard, 
capitals, small letters and figures. 10c 
Set Spencerian for blackboard, capi- 
tals, small letters and figures for. .10c 
Set Vertical for blackboard, capitals 
small letters and figures for....... lc 


Orders for any of the above filled by— 
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LARGE STENCILS 


Size 22x34 inches. Each 10 Cents 


Rollof Honor, Typical Pilgrims, Pilgrims Landing, Log 
Cabin, Mayflower, Large Turkey, Fireplace, Santa Driving 
Kight Deer, Santa Going Down Chimney, Santa Filling 
Stockings, Christmas Tree, A Merry Christmas. A Happy 
New Year, Christ Child, Holly Calendar, Washington on 
Horse, Washington and Betsy Ross, Boys with Flags, Patri- 
otic Calendar, Uncle Sam, Large Flag, Colonial Relics, Pro- 
gram, Welcome, Large Hiawatha, Milk Maid, Roosevelt on 
Horse, Grant on Horse, Madonna and Child, Wise Men, 
Shepherd with Crook, Holy Family. 





Large Map Stencils 


Size 22x34 Inches. Each 10 Cents 


United States, North America, South America, Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Australasia, New England States, Middle 
Atlantic States,. Kast Southern States, West Southern 
States, East Central States, West Central States, North- 
—— States, Southwestern States, World, Ancient 

story. 


Latta’s Blackboard Stencils 


Best Stencils Made. 


CALENDAR STENCILS 


Size 22x34 Inches. Each 10 Cents. 
A large assortment of Calendar Stencils, and 
the one shown here is nice fur fall. Order any 
of the following: 


Children with Barrel of Apples. 
Cat-tails and Black Birds. 
Large Pumpkin and Vine. 

rge Turkey with Calendar on Tail. 


Soldiers with Gun and Drum. 
Hen and Rooster with Chicks. 
Little Bo-Peep and Her Sheep. 
Sunbonnet Baby Calendar. 
Little Girls Holding Calendar. 
Large Fireplace Calendar. 
Large Spread Eagie Calendar. 


Special Busywork Stencils 


10 Thanksgiving Stencils, assorted for......10 cents 
10 Christmas Stencils, assorted for...... «+0010 cents 
10 Washington and Lincoln subjects for.....10 cents 
10 Valentine Stencils, assorted for...........10 cents 
10 Easter Stencils assorted. for..........0+5 ..10 cents 
10 Mother Goose Stencils, assorted for.......10 cents 
10 Hiawatha Stencils, assorted for...........10 cents 


10 Eskimo Stencils, assorted for.......... -- 10 cents 
10 Sunbonnet Baby Stencils, assorted for... .10 cents 
10 Brownie Stencils, assorted for.......... +-.10 cents 
10 Stencils of Children, assorted for........++ 10 cents 
10 Animal Stencils, assorted for..........+++ 10 cents 
10 Flower Stencils, assorted for,..........+++ 10 cents 
10 Fruitand VegetableStencils assorted for.10 cents 
10 Stencils of ‘Toys, assorted tor,..........066 10 cents 


15 Native Bird Stencils, natural size for..... 15 cents 
The above 16 Special Sets in one order for......f1.25 


Portraits, Animals, Etc. 
Size 17x22 Inches. Each 5 Cents 


Many of these may be used to prepare pretty calen- 
dars and they may be used in many other ways, 

Washington, Lincoln,|Roosevelt, Taft, Longfellow, 
Columbus, Martha Washington, WKittier, Lowell, 
Field, Indian Chief, Squaw and Papoose, Eskimo 
and Home, Eskimo Mother and Two Children, 
Horse, Cow, Sheep, Rabbits, Fox, Dog, Lion, Cat, 
Elephant, Whale, Reindeer, Piz, Wolf, Goat, Goose, 
Owl, Hen, Rooster, Turkey, Hen and Chicks, Eagle, 
Hawk, Camel, Buffalo, r, Seal, Stork, ver, 
Sunflower, Goldenrod, Locomotive, Steamer, Sun- 
bonnet Baby, Dutch Baby, Overall Boy, Dutch Boy, 
Duteh Girl, Brownies, Windmill, Various lusects, 
Apple Blossoms, Dutch Children, Jack O’ Lanterns, 
Kaster Lilies, Flag and Kagle, Spread Eagle, Ax- 
sorted Flowers, Grapes, Corn Shocks, Pumpkin 
Wreath, Violet Wreath, Flag, Rabbits with Kggs. 


Special Map Stencils 





' 


/so much 
possible tor an indifferent teacher to get 


Name Any State for Blackboard, each.......20 cts, | 


Kastern Hemisphere for Blackboard, each, .20 cts, 
Western Hemisphere for Blackboard, each. .20 cts 
Large World for Blackboard, each,.......... 20 ets, 
United States, 3x4 feet...20 cts, Also 4x6 feet. 40 ets 


Small Map Stencils 


Order any of the above named map stencils you 
wish for seatwork purposes, They are 8!.x1L inches 
and the price is 3cents each, 


Borders, Prepaid, Each, 5 Cts. 





Sunbonnet Babies, Overall Boys, Dutch Boys, 
Duten Girls, Dutch Babies, Kight Brownies, Holly, 
Mistletoe, Santa, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Goldenrod, 
Sunflowers, Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, 
Kittens, Turkeys, Brownies Carrying Pumpkins, 
Rabbits, Cherries and Hatchet, Flags, Brownies, 
Kating Melons, Wild Roses, Double Roses, Chicks, 
Grapes, Bells, Ivy, Soldiers, Cupids, Lilies, Tulips, 
Daisies, Strawberries, Pansies, Cattails, Morning 
Glories, Greek, Egyptian. 





Supplies 


STAMPING POWDER. -- Blue Stamping Powder 
in 44 pound cloth bags, ready to use with small map 
stencils and busy work stencils on paper, cardboard, 
cloth, ete. 

Price, per bag, prepaid 10 cents, 


COLORED CHALK. — Very best Colored Cray- 
ons for pretty borders on blackboard, etc. 


Assorted Colors 
1 doz. for 15c; 2 doz. 2c ; 6 doz, 70c,, prepaid. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 


DANSVILLE, 


~NEW YORK 


October 1909 


and ‘' making them mind”? is pleasing but 
it does not include all—the conduct of 
boys and girls at work, at play, and at 
that other in-between-time will show 
whether a school is effective to the extent 
for which it was organized in fle com- 
munity. 

The school represents the teacher. The 
thoughtful teacher cat find herself in a 
thousand different ways in the schoolroom 
and on the play ground. As all roads lead 
to Rome so all roads lead to the fathom- 
ing of the teacher. If manifestations of 
a character not making for the welfare of 
the school become apparent, self-examin- 
ation should be indulged in most freely, 

The fault, kind teachers, lies in us 
instead of in those whose guides we arc. 
It is a safe assumption that with some 
particular teacher some particular un- 
pleasantnesses would not occur. Why do 
they occur with some and not with others? 
This is a questiowr which invites careful 
analysis of self, and further suggests the 
application of sane remedies to whatever 
weaknesses may be revealed. 

In teaching, asin other things, right 
knowing is an essetitial condition for 
right doing. Arnold of Rugby said: ‘‘If 
I find a room in tumult, I blame myself, 
not the scholars. It is I who have failed, 
not they. Were I what I should be every 
one of my pupils: would reflect tay work. 
I key the situation. I-set the pace, and 
if my soul is in disorder, the school will 
be in confusion.”? The confession of Ar- 
nold of Rugby must become our confes- 
sion; his observations and experiences 
must become ours; his analysis must be- 
come ours; and his attuning and righting 
himself must find similar expression in 
us if we would grow and become strony 
in the profession. Confucius p 
‘* Slight nothing, leave nothing tochance, 
forget nothing.’’ Let us enjoy our work 
that we can do this. It is im- 


said: 


and hold industry at the standard point. 
‘*To teach is to influence wholesomely, 
and such influence never dies.’’ 





An Original Contest 
The Hints Magazine vives the follow- 
ing description of an original contest for 


| raising money for a school library: ‘‘A 
| witty young lady was asked to write a 


| people. 


poem dealing with home events and home 
A teacher having some literary 


| talent was asked to write an original story 





with locai coloring. A bright young 
man responded to my request to deliver 
an original stump speech on questions of 
the day. A youny tenor accepted my 
invitation to make a parody on one of the 
late songs, and a quartet of young ladies 
made up and sang an original medley. A 
talented woman read an original essay on 
a local topic. Each contestant was in- 
structed to deliver none but original 
work, and to make the .ocal hits of an 
inoffensive nature. After the last con- 
testant had delivered his production, pre- 
pared voting slips were passed among thie 
audience, and each person asked to vote 
for the one he thouglit deserved the prize. 
While the votes were being written, 4 
solo was sung by one of the best musi- 
cians of the town. As the contest was of 
a literary character, the prize was a sub- 
scription to any one-dollar magazine the 
winner chose to order, It made quite a 
hit, and resulted in the nucleus of 4 
library.’’ 





‘Let us have faith that right wakes 
might, and iu that faith let us, to the 
end, dere to do our duty as we undet- 


ay va 


stand it. 
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_ And his menace be void and vain, 


—Will M. Maupin in The Com- 
moner, 


-- October - 1909 


Attitude of France 


\(Continued from page 17) 


Alfred Austin entitled, ‘‘A Voice 
from the West.’’ I would have 
the teachers of American history, 
when the Revolutionary Period. is 
reached, present it to the pupils 
and to thoroughly imbue them 
with its beauty. In it the poet 
hears a voice from across the 
Atlantic and asks the old light- 


house keeper its meaning: 


What is the voice I hear 
On the wind of the Western Sea? 


Sentinel, listen from out Cape 


Clear, _. 
And say what that voice may be. 


‘Tis a proud, free people calling 


loud to a people proud and free. 


And it says to them, ‘‘Kinsmen, 
hail! 
We severed have been too long ; 
Now let us have done with a 
worn-out tale, 
The tale of an ancient wrong, 
And our friendship last long as 
love doth last, and be stronger 
than death is strong.’’ 


Answer them, sons of the self- 
same race, 
And blood of the self-same class, 
Let us speak with each other, 
face to face, 
And answer as man to man, 
And loyally love and trust each 
other as'none but free mencan. 


Now fling the:n out to the breeze, 
Shamrock, thistle, and rose, 
And the Star Spangled Banner 
unfurl with these, 
A message to friend and foes, 
Wherever the sails of peace are 
seen and wherever the war wind 
blows, 


A message to bond and thrall to 
wake. 
For wherever we come, we twain 
The throne of the tyrant shall 
rock and awake 


For you are lords of a strong young 
land, and we are lords of the 
main. 


Yes, this is the voice on the 
bluff March gale, 
We severed have been too long; 
But now we have done with a 
worn-out tale, 
The tale of an ancient wrong, 
And our friendship last long as love 
doth last, and be stronger than 
death is strong. 


The Merciful Woman 


She had a tender, Joving heart 
_ That often throbbed with woe 
Because of crucl treatment men 
‘ Forced brutes to undergo. 
And on her fair expanse ot brow 
Were lines of deepest care 
Because men shot in wanton sport 
The birds that fly, thie air, 
At last determined she to write 
A tender, strong address, 
And have it printed—with slug 
heads— 
In all the public press, 
She wrote in strong yet tender 
vein, 
She covered sheets a score, 
Then took it to the editor— 
And this is what she wore: 
A robin redbreast on her hat, 
A mink'sskin ’round her throat 
A mother seal gave up her life 
To make my lady’s coat. 
Two otter tails of silken sheen 
Adorned each beaver cuff, 
‘Four muskrats yielded up their 
lives 
__ That she might have a muff. 
She drove a pair of speedy nags 
Whose coats had just been 
'- clipped, 
And which, hard hit by frosty 
winds, : 
In anguish pranced and skipped. 
And while she to the editor 
Just talked, and talked, and 


' talked, 
The shiv’ring coachman held two 
steeds 
Whose tails had just been 
docked. 
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S ° Th ° N PRINTED IN SOUVENIRS 
eeing Lheir Names piicis tous" 


| TIS this name feature that has made our souvenirs so popular and that accounts forso many thousand of teachers 





purchasing them year after year for their pupils. 
Eacli souveniris made especially, as ordered, and contains the name of the teacher, the name or number of the school, 
the name of each pupil, the names of the school officials together with date. Nothing in the line of gift cards com- 
pares with these souvenirs in value and nothing will be kept so long or be so highly valued. What would we not 
give for similar souvenirs of our school days? 

While our line is large—containing many different styles—our wish in this advertisement is to call particular attention 
to three styles especially prepared for 


Thanksgiving and Christmas 


The Thanksgiving Souvenir is especially adapted to Thanks- H ll ever suggestive of Christmas time, reproduced in 
giving because of the cover design which is not only suggestive OMY natural colors of leaf and berry, gives a wonderfully 
of ‘the occasion, but is beautifully executed in colors andem- fine effect to our Holly Souvenir. The illustration and descrip- 
bossed. Illustration and detailed description follow: tion given below affords but a meagre ideaof the real beauty of 


Thanksgiving Souvenir ‘!’* sue": 


This Souvenir has front The Holly Souvenir 
and back covers of fine, ., Tee 

white, flexible Bristol 3° made especially for 
Board. Size 3%x6¥% in. Christmas time. It has 
The front card has a front and back 
beautiful design, .in covers of ne 
which embossed Pine white, flexible 
Cones are aprominent Bristol Board,and 
feature. Itis printed jnner sheets of 
in colors and gold fine laid paper 
andembossed. The | flici : 
name or number of ‘“" cient to give : 
the school, school ample room for print- 
officers and the ing the name or num- 
names ofall the ber of the school, the 

pupils and the names of school offic- 
A teacher are print- ers, names of all the 
ed upon inside pupils, the teacher, 
sheets;.tied to- Gate, etc. All are tied 
















ite 


gether with silk 





cord. ThisSon. 2 corner with silk 
venir isfurnish- cord. Mie 
ed with photograph of This souvenir is 
the teacher in oval, or supplied either with 
without as desiréd. picture of the Madon- 


Thanksgiving Style—with Photograph The illustration on ai , ‘i 
Full Size 374x6% in. cover of the Thanks- pico ~— rail ce 
giving Souvenir is not only beautiful but emblematical. In 4 





4 : = ai ired. Holly Style—With Photograph 
point of detail and coloring it is excelled by none. desired Full Size 434x6) in. 
Prices : Péices: 
With Photograph as shown in cut.—One dozen or less, $1.25 ; each additional TiCes : 
souvenir, containing same names, 6 cents. With Madonna in oval,—One dozen or less, $1.00. Kach additional one 5 cts. 


Without Photograph,—One dozen or less, $1.00; each additional souvenir 5 cts. LPF: von 84: Vacs : 2 
A series of pi tee nl pictures takes the place of the photograph whien it With Teachers Photograph in oval—as shown in illustration. One dozen or less, 
is not wanted. $1.25 ; each additional one, 6 cts. 


We have many other styles of Souvenirs which are appropriate for any occasion or season. Among these 
Other Sty les, are the Rose, tle Easter Lily, tlle Golden Rod, the Forget-Me-Not, all beautifully produced in natural 
colors as cover designs: the Harvard, the White House, tle Statesmen-Author, tlle Water Color, etc. We illustrate and describe 
the Water Color below. Free Samples of any style will be cheertully sent to any teacher. 


Water Color Souvenir 


We believe this souvenir to be the most elaborate ever offered to schools. It is made 
up of two or more cards, according to the number of pupil’s names, each 5x8'% inches 
in size. The cards are tied together with silk cord. The outside or cover card bears 
handsome designs, painted especially for us, and beautifully executed in colors by 
a new method by which the effect of water color painting is best reproduced. This 
expensive and artistic process las never been presented before in this connection. 
The Water Color Souvenir is made in the following styles: 


Water Color Souvenir No. 1 
With Pupils’ Names, etc. | 
In this, the second card contains the name and location of the school, name of 
school officers, teacher and all the pupils the 
\ features whicl: have served to make all our 
, Souvenirs so popular. 


Price. One dozen or less, $1.15. Hach additional 
souvenir 5.cents, 














Water Color Souvenir 
No. 2 


Without Pupils’ Names 
In this, the first or cover card is the 
same as in No. 1. The second card, 
lhiowever, instead of any name, has some 
inspiring Quotations printed thereon. Mo names 
are printed on this style. 


Holly and Bells—Full Size 414 x 614 in. Price. 5centseach. Order any number desired, 


Hoily and Bells New this year. In all respects the same as the Holly Souvenir, 


above described except the cover design which is as shown in illus- 
tration but beautifully produced in natural colors. Prices same as for the Holly. 


3) 





HY Give instructions clearly and write names of pupils, school officers, place, 
When Ordering date, your own name and in fact all matter to be printed on Souvenirs 
plainly and read carefully before sending, to insure accuracy. Order well in advance of time needed. 
When photograph style of our Souvenirs is desired, Photo- 








raphs should be sent sec’-ely wrapped and have name of Ask for free samples ° ‘ ; 
Souder on back. We atiatantee ait rapeoductions of photo- QUALITY COUNTS of oursouvenirs. We Were Cie Souvenit. Full Size 5x8? inches. 
graphs to be as good ast e one from which we reproduce, want your order and are confident of re- The series comprises four vicws—Kittens as 


and return original photugraph uninjured. ceiving it, 7 —_ Child, Maypole, and Land:cape, 

bo ind Land: 
F. A, OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. Unlaw otherie deed al ede se made 
assorted, 
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Why Shouldn’t You nay 
As Low As Any Dealer? 


Buy O m The Cornish Pian 
which, in brief »placesa strictly high grade piano 
or organ in your home, freight paid if you wish, 
atrock-bottom factory price, upon terms 
of your own choice, giving you 1 year to test 
theinstrument before you need decideto keepit 
and we give you an Ironclad Bond of In- - 
demnity which holds us to this offer and also 4 
insures instrument against defect for 25 years. 


From FactorytoHome 
On aYear’s FreeT Trial 
















We suave you $100 and more on 
the purchase of a piano. 


CORNISH 


Send For The New 
CORNISH BOOK 
The most beautiful piano and organ catalogue 
issued; it shows the choicest of our 50 latest 
styles and explains things you ought to know 
whether you buy from us or elsewhere. The 
book is yours for the asking. Write for it now. - 





Washington, N.J. 


ve one-third—bu 
le Established Over 66 Vears onthe Cornish un 











“Let 
All Sing” 








School Music Books 











Old Favorite Songs 


With Words and Music 


It is just what you 
4% want, It contains the 
choicest and best col- 
lection of old favorite 
songs ever published. 

In all there are 51 songs, The following are 
the titles of some of them 

Annie Laurie, When the Swallows Homeward 
Fly, Lead Kindly Light, Go Down, Moses, 
of the Free, Blue Bells of Scotland, Yankee 
Doodle, Auld Lang Syne, America, Good Night 
Ladies, Swanee River, Ben Bolt, My Old Ken 
tucky Home, Old Black Joe, Through 
the Rye, Last Rose of Summer, Battle Ilymn of 








Comin’ 


the Republic, Flow Gently Sweet Afton, Darling 
Nellie Gray, In the Gloaming, Rocked in the 
Cradle of the Deep, Robin Adair, and 29 others 
just as good. 


complete collection bound in beautiful 
colored covers. Former price bce— 


SPECIAL PRICE, 60c A DOZEN, 
Specimen Copy, 5 Cents 


At this price your school cannot afford to be 
without a song book, 
Order a copy today and if you are not satisfied 


The 


Flag | 
** | MERRY MELODIES, bys. . 


EVERY DAY PLANS SONG BOOK. Com- 
piled from the music pages contained in che set 
of four books comprising Every Day Plans. 
The music is especially prepared for schools, 
adapted to various grades, and suitabie for the 
different seasons, *-Anexcelient collection.’ It 
has 40 pages bound in strong paper and in an- 
ticipation of its becoming adopted in a large 
number of schools, the price has been fixed at 
only 10ca copy, $1.00 a dozen, $7.50 per 
hundred. 

PATRIOTIC SONGS. _ A series of Patriotic 
Songs specially selected for use in the Chicago 
Schools, The contents com prises 38 titles among 
which are “America”, “Columbia, the Gem of 
the Ocean’, Marching Througn Georgia”, Dixie 
Land’’,“*Home Sweet Home’’,*’Tenting on the 
Old Camp Ground”, “The star Spangled Ban. 
ner”’,“Tramp,T ramp,T ramp’’, Yankee Doodle” 
and many others. 48 pages substantially bound, 
Price 15c. $1.50 per dozen. 
WEAVER’S SCHOOL SONGS. By _T. B. 
Weaver. A new and choice collection of Songs 
for opening and closing of schools, 3 ye days 
and general school use, Every songin the col- 
lection underwent a careful test in Mr, Weaver’s 
own schoolbefore it was permitted to form a 
partof this book. The result is that every song 
is usable. $1.50 per dozen. Sample 15c. 

Ye Merry Tunes for Ye Modern Lads and 
Lasses—Popular new song book, contains ex- 
celient selections for general use, also for special 
days. The words are sensible, elevating and full 
of lite, while the music 1s catcny, harmonious 
and pleasing. Price, 15¢c, $1.50 per dozen. 
Hanson, This 
book grows in popularity every year in spite of 
the many new books gotten out. Merit Counts. 





| THE NONABEL SONGSTERS. 





64 pages, manilla covers, $1.50 a dozen, 
Sample copy 15c¢. 

A Graded 
Series of New School Song Books of Unusual 
Worth. Compiled by Eftie Louise Koogle and 
Archibald Humboldt, These volumes combine 
the World’s Best Songs, oldand new. ‘The ut- 
most care has been taken to include only old 
sons of world-wide popularity, and new songs 
ot real merit, The result isa collection of music 
of surpassing excellence. Three volum7s, as 
follows: 

The Nonabel Songster, Part | — Fo. Inter- 
mediate or Mixed Grades. $1.00 per dozen, 
Sample 10c, 

The Nonobel Songster, Part ll —-For Gram- 
mar or Mixed Grades. $1.00 per dozen. Sam- 
ple 10c. 

The Nonobel Songster, Part IIl[—For High 
Schools and advanced singers, $1.00 per doz- 
en, Sample 10c 





with the book we will refund your money. 
HAPPY DAYS By JAMES D. VAUGHN. 
* and several pages of “ 
and Responsive Scripture Readings. 
following songs is, 
“If You Love Your Mother; 
When All the Singers Get Home; 


Mountain Home,” etc. 
a Dozen, Sample 15 cents. 


ones, 


Little Bo Peep; 








your school work. 











64 pages in all. 
song has been tried and found good and singable. 
alone, worth the price of the book, viz: 
The School House on the Hill; 
My Old Cottage Home ; 
It pleases wherever used. Price $1.50 


STEELE’S PRIMARY SONGS. 


Seventy-two charming songs for little 
among them 
Cradle Songs; How the Flowers Grow ; 
How to Make a Shoe; 


There Was a lL ittle Man; 
When You Drive a Nail,” 


Contains 55 Songs, 
sems of Thought ” 
Every 
Hach of the 


My 


“Coasting Song; 





‘Jack and Jill; 
Marching Song; Seven Times One; Snow Song; 
Somewhere Town; The Turkey Gobbler Said; The Way to School; 


The Lively Little Pussy; 


Tom The Piper’s Son; Two and One; 
Just the books you want to enliven 
15 cents per copy or $1.50 per dozen. 














SPECIAL, On receipt of 25 cents we will send one copy each 
of any three of the above books you wish to examine, 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 


Dansville, N. Y. 














FRECKLES 


1 removed my freckles myself, I wiil show you how 
{fo remove yours and send you the prescription free, 
if you will write for it. MRS. E, C. WHITE. 
Pr. O. Box 44, Dept. 415, Buffalo, N. Y. 

home; $10 per. 100; can make 2 


LADY SEWERS isso | 


reliable women, Send reply envelope for information 
to UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 24, Philadelphia, Pa. 





wanted to make up shields at | 





List Free. 


Oxley,‘n" Magazine Man, New Vienna, Ohio, can 


save you money on periodicals, 





Send us your adarese 
and we will showyou 
Da ay ur how to make $3 aday 
absolutely sure, we 
furnish by - work and teach you free, you work in 
the locality where — oe 
btn pak rH ef abeokutal sosentenirite ah 
‘or every da: rr si r ae 
TAL MANO meee é es 228 Detrelt, 


AGENTS WANTED 2 








Send us bapa ot address and we wil} | 


. POST CARDS 


Samples FREE. ©, V, LAY & CO,, gol EK, Chattanooga, Tenn. 





TD 


securetert.to A, W SCOTT, CONOES LAA 


INSTRUCTOR 


The Four-leaved Clover 


‘Three leaves, of course, I’m bound to 
have,’’ 
The little clover said. 
‘*They’re all I'm set to do, but still 
I think I'H go ahead 
And grow another if I can, 
An extra leaf to show 
That I am trying. with my might, 
To live, and work, and grow.’’ 


So, while the other clovers stayed 

‘ Content with leaflets three, 

Their braver brother added on 
A fourth, for all to see. 

‘* How foolish!’’ cried the other ones. 
‘‘Why do an extra task? 

Three leaves is ali the world expects, 
And all that it can ask !’’ 





| But lo! men hailed'the extra leaf 
And grasped its meaning, too 

For now the four-leaved clover stands 
For luck—a symbol trug, 

Since ’tis the added, willing work, 
The extra bit of pluck, 

That conquers ali the best of life 
And brings the worker luck. 


— Priscilla Leonard, Yonth’s Companion, 


My Skies Are Seldom Gray 


I’ve had my share of carking care, 
Of fickle Fortune’s frowns ; 
I’ve braved and borne the cold world’s 
scorn, 
And had my ups and downs. 
Yet I can still a ditty trill 
Or sing a roundelay ; 
For though I hold nor lands nor gold, 
My skies are seldom gray! 


The stress and strife of toilsome Tife 
Have tauglit me one glad truth ; 

Not he who must crawls in the dust, 
But he who will—forsooth ! 

And so I sing my song, and fling 
My load of care away , 

| For though [ hold nor lands nor gold, 

My skies are seidom gray! 


I would not give a fig to live 
Divorced from fret and moil ; 

| The bread I eat is rendered sweet 
| Because of daily toil. 
| And so I stili a ditty trill — 
| A blithesome roundelay ; 
| For though I hold nor lands nor gold--- 
| My skies are seldom gray! 
—James Ball Naylor 


It Isn’t Quite Fair To Mother 


| If mother would listen: to me, dears, 

| She would treshen that faded gown ; 

| She would sometimes take an hour’s rest, 
| And sometimes a trip to town. 

| And it shouldn’t be all for the children, 
| he fun and the cheer and the play ; 

| With the patient droop on the tired mouth, 
| And the ‘‘mother has had her day.’’ 


| True, mother has had her days, dears, 

| When you were her babies three, 
And she stepped about the farm and the 

house, 
As busy as ever a bee, 

| When she rocked you all to sleep, dears, 
And sent you all to school, 

And wore herself out, and did without, 
And lived by the Golden Rule. 


And so your turn has come, dears, 
Her hair is growing white, 
And her eyes are gaining that far- “away 
look 
That peers beyond the night. 
One of these days in the morning, 
Mother will not be here; 
She will fade away into silence, 
The mother so true and dear. 


Then what will you do in the daylight, 
And what in the gloaming dim? 

And father, tired and lonesome then, 
Pray what will you do for him? 

If you want to keep your mother, ‘ 
You must make her rest today; 

Must give her a share 1n the frolic, 
And draw her into the play. 


And if mother would listeti to me, dears, 
| She’ll buy her a gown of silk, 
With buttons of royal velvet, 

And ruffles as white as milk. 

And she’d let you do the trotting, 
While she sat still 1n the chair, 
That mother should have it hard 

through, 
It strikes me isn’t fair. 


—Margarel E. 


all 


Sang ster: 
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The differen 


remember this— 


it may save your life. Cathartica 
bird shot and ‘cannon ball pills—tea 
Spock doses of cathartic medicines 

HF sem on irritation of the bowels 
until they sweatenough to move. Cas. 
carets strengthen the bowel musclés 
80 they creep and craw) naturally, 
This means a cure and only throu 
Cascarets can you get it quickly and 
naturally. 


oar gp (pro rare toe Ss —_ 
ment. ruggi ts. iggest seller 
inthe world—million boxesa month. 


Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK 
{Kept by a Former Teacher] 


S. W. Cor. Broad- 
way at S4th Street. 
y eohaee 
wa 

eh bow j 


eval 


Kel Ser fae, 


Corneal Pe Park. 


NEW and 
FIREPROOF 


Strictly First Class. 
, one Reasonable. 




































































At ies we 
and roti tron 


$2:50 with bath 
and up, 


Special Rates fot" 
Towbar, 





Walk to 20 Theatres 


10 Minutes’ 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 


HARRY P. STIMSON 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial.. 














Dental Lavatories 


THE “ALTON’S” LATEST 















Does away with the ugly habit in sleeping 
cars of people cleaning their teeth in the 
regular lavatories. The new Pullman peal 
ment of the Chicago & Alton Railroad hasa 
neat little dental lavatory. The water has 
the chill removed. A rinsing apparatus for 
mg rae gg cleansing the bowl is also 
a feature. arate water re 
tT ete P ere 

W.LR GEO. J. CHARLTON 
Vice President . Chicago . Gen. Passenger 


“THE ONLY WAY 


Hie WEE *” 
Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City 
Peoria, Springfield 
Forrare1 


.20 old dollar ; gee bey 


6 big premiains paid tor ny kinds of coins? 
dated before 18% of dates and condieidee Ww 
buy every kind of used 
now muse. You —_ inake Bi 
fortune. Send postal for ato 300 
Money & Stamp Brokerage Cosy f 60 Nassau 


INDIVIDUAL PENCILS" FOR PUPIL 


Millies an aa 

Fan ry Fubber tip, high grade he hexagon. pene, st stamper 
with any. name, fiye or 

Sond JONGSAUT 60., 114 E. 98th BL, gine Yor 


names, 6c each. 
(AGENTS:— Iv 1 KNEW YOUR NAME, J would wend | youd 
2.19 sample outfit free this ver ey yet me &' 


lo not need one ¢ 
SO per cent 
Credit, IV on. Promi ume. Freight “e ; 
win in gold extra. Eve women 8 
write me for free outfit. vat r BLACK, Pres,, 66 Bew 
Street, Bostun, Mass, 


MORK BEAUTIFUL THINGS can be made from out 
Stencils than anything else. "This beautiful $ 
Cut Stencil, 3}4x5 in, with instruction for st 
ciling andour catalogue of art stencils and b 


ig He tot on LA 10e Pp Co. 908 Ciyhowre keer 


A MONTH, $60 Expense Allowance at start. topt 
out Morhendics Grocers Catalogs. Mailo’ 
ouse, American Home Supply Co., Desk 104, 



























































you in profitable business. ‘ou di 
of capital. Baperiqnee unnecessary. 
























$90 ; 
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